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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 


| does not devote one-half its space to telling how good 

















the other half is. It is furnished to single subscri- 
bers 5 years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as 
we must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 

89° We find that many of our subscribers prefer 
not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their 
files broken in case they fail to remit before expira- 
tion. It is not assumed that continuous service is 
desired, but subscribers are requested to notify us 
with reasonable promptness to stop if paper is no 
—' wanted. -“@a 


FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers, Rogues shall not ply their trade 
at the expense of our subscribers who are our friends, 
through the medium of these columns ; but we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between sub- 
scribers and honorable business men who advertise, 
nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This offer 
holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint; that is, we must have notice within 
that time. Medical advertisements positively re- 
fused. In all cases in writing to advertisers say, ve 
saw your advertisement in the FaRM JOURNAL.’ 





The ; heals. that cia 80 pa and one 
Are swelling fast beneath the sun; 
King Winter now seems gray and old, 
His few months’ journey nearly run; 
The ling’ring snows have gone at last, 
The upland slopes show faintly green; 
The April showers come pelting fast, 
And all the signs of Spring are seen! 
HuBERT J. DANCE. 


What ought to be done can be done. 

Hearts do not break so long as hope 
keeps up. 

To be your own boss does not mean 








Practical not ev Farming. 


Thirty-ninth Year. 





~ that you ‘should act as if everybody ek 
was your slave, 

Be good; do good; and don’t make a 
fuss about it. 

No, we haven’t the Million yet; but we 
are plodding along. 

Tim says that it is easier to bridle a 
wild ass of the desert than some tongues. 

A good memory is important, but there 
are times when a good forgettery is a 
great convenience. 

Now whitewash that barn or I shall have 
to come out and do it. The job’s got to 
be done this spring. 

+0 
MEANING OF EASTER 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 

It means that winter is over, 

And the drear, chill days are done; 

It brings us the soft, sweet breezes, 

And the glow of the warming sun. 





It means a greening of meadows, 
Blue violets on the lawn, 

A snow of blossoming orchards, 
And an earlier, rose-pink dawn. 


It means a thrill of the pulses, 
And an uplift of the head; 

New energy for new effort, 
And the old griefs comforted. 


It means the singing of skylarks, 
And the robin’s cheery call, 

The hum of bees in the blossoms, 
And the croon of the waterfall. 


It means a renewal of living — 
Life from the seeming dead; 

. Singing instead of sighing, 
And joy for the sorrow fled! 
eae ae 


Before you worry yourself to death tr-- 
ing to keep up with the procession, find 
out where the procession is going. 


Every new subscriber should read the 
Fair Play notice on this page. Old sub- 
scribers have already tested its value. 


A woman we know of uses a bicycle 
whistle to call the men folks to dinner. 
She has different sounding whistles for 
different calls. The men get so they un- 
derstand what each note means. Pretty 
good idea. 

My, that’s a fine heifer calf! Don’t 
kill it if you love your country and the 
FARM JOURNAL. Better by far give it to 
the kid than kill it. Let us be fair—don’t 





kill the bull uk ‘clan. Beeves aa Gran 
as cows are going to be needed in the 


future. 


The man that likes to see flowers around 
the house, and other things to correspond, 
and helps to make them so, is usually a 
good farmer in other respects. The same 
thing in the heart that prompts him to do 
good plowing and harrowing, makes him 
want to have the yard look pretty and the 
home beautiful. 


Peter Tumbledown’s son writes to the || 


FARM JOURNAL as follows : ‘‘ Some peo- 
ple say that dad never cleans out his barn. 
It isn’t so. Four years ago he cleaned it 


thoroughly, and I helped. We put all the | 


manure and trash in front of the door, to 


save time ; but when we got through the || 
pile was so big that we could hardly get |, 


the horse or wagon out.’’ 


6+ 
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HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No, 422 
Some years ago I read an account of 
the experience of a naturalist who went 
into the jungles of Africa for the pur- 
pose of studying the monkey language. 





As I remember the narrative, he had a} 
theory that if the language of monkeys || 


could be recorded and repeated it would 
be understood and responded to by other 
monkeys. This naturalist spent months 
with the monkey tribes, and succeeded in 


getting a number of records ; but little | 


came of the adventure, and [| never 
learned that he has ever been able to con- 
verse with the casual monkey he might 
chance to meet by the way. 

Since reading this account of an effort 
to establish vocal intercourse between 
man and the inferior species (the monkey 
might object to this classification), I have 
often thought how much interest man 
might derive from a close and intimate 
study of the domestic animals over which 
he has dominion. There is little hope that 
an extended conversational intercourse 
will ever be established, though I am not 
prepared to say that this is impossible ; 
but such a study would afford us many 


surprises, and show us that there is as | 
much individuality in @ given species as | 


there is in the human family, and, 


moreover, would leave us guessing just | 


how much of our talk and acts these dumb 
creatures understand. Especially would 
we be interested in the persistence of 
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226 (2) 
original traits and instincts as shown by 
the endless instances of atavism. 

One day last fall I turned a nervous 
young cow and her day-old calf into a 
vacant field where they might be undis- 
turbed by other cattle. Sometime during 
the forenoon I had occasion to visit the 
enclosure, when I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find the calf nowhere in sight. 
I made a casual search of the field, but 
without finding any sign of it. I then in- 
stituted a closer and more thorough 
search, but with no better luck. Harriet, 
seeing me wandering about the field, 
joined me to see what was the matter, 
and together we painstakingly sought for 
the calf in every nook and corner, but 
without avail, and we reached the con- 
clusion that a predatory dog had driven it 
off, though as we both remarked upon the 
calmness and apparent indifference of the 
mother cow, this theory lost its weight. 

An hour or two later, as I still loitered 
in the neighborhood, I was startled by the 
cow’s emission of a bellowing blast that 
sounded loud enough to have toppled the 
walls of ancient Jericho, and an instant 
later the calf came bounding through a 
break in the fence and proceeded to take 
its luncheon. What suggested to the cow 
the hiding of her offspring, and what gave 
a calf, but a few hours old, the impulse 
to obey the demand, communicated in a 
way we know not, by the mother? The 
answer is clear. Both animals merely re- 
verted to the instinct of the aboriginal 
bovine, which was forced in this way to 
hide its helpless offspring from the fangs 
of the ever-circling wolves. Ihave seen 
this instinct most strongly developed in 
cows that are allowed free range of ex- 
tensive wood and clearing. 

The ability of rabbits to hide them- 
selves in the stubble and brambles from 
human eyes is familiar to most of us. It 
is seldom that I am able to see a rabbit in 
its squat, even when it is pointed out to 
me, so closely does it simulate its sur- 
roundings. It is only the inquisitive nose 
of the hunting-dog that takes no account 
of bunny’s masquerade as a tuft of dead 
grass or a clump of briers. The dog can 
not talk, or at least his vocabulary has a 
very narrow range ; yet it is broad enough 
to enable him to express his pleasure, his 
pain, his abhorrence of music, his desire 
for food, and all his other primal needs. 
That he appreciates a joke and is able to 
laugh over it I am quite well convinced, 
and of his ability to comprehend things 
said to him and to others concerning him 
I am sure, and in this assertion I am sup- 
ported by many observers and much in- 
controvertible evidence. 

The horse’s power of vocal expression 
is extremely limited, yet within its narrow 
range it is comprehensive and sufficient 
for the animal’s needs. When I go into 
the stable in the morning and am greeted 
with a friendly whinny, I know that my 
horse has said, ‘‘Good-morning, I should 
like to have my breakfast,’’ just as 
plainly as though, like Balaam’s famous 
ass, human speech had been put into his 
mouth. The horse is a very intelligent 
creature, more so I hold than the dog, and 
it is marvelous that he makes his meaning 
understood with the small means of com- 
munication at his command. It is simply 
unbelievable what they can be taught 
until one has seen a company of educated 
horses going through a performance. 

We say that a pig grunts, and let it go 
at that; but the pig also has decided 
powers of expression, and an ‘‘ educated’” 
pig that I once saw at a seashore resort 
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exhibited almost incredible intelligence. 
Even the silly hen is gifted with a vocabu- 
lary that is easily understood both by 
fowls and humans, as witness her note of 
caution and alarm that sends her chicks 
and all the barn-yard flock quickly to cover 
when a hawk sails the blue above her. 

One need not go to the African jungles 
to become interested in the language of 
the lower species. There are instruction 
and entertainment to be had right on our 
own farms sufficient to keep us constantly 
interested. 





LAST CALL! 


If this paragraph is checked 
with a blue pencil, it means :— 


That your subscription has expired. 


And that this is the last issue that 
can be sent you unless your 
renewal reaches us within the 
next two weeks. A blank order, 
already signed, will be found 
somewhere in this paper. 


(Uf your renewal has already been 
sent, disregard this notice and 
accept our thanks.) 











THE LURE OF HOME 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 
“The world is all before me where to 
choose,’’ the young man said! 
‘*Why should I stay on this hillside and 
drudge for daily bread? 
These stony acres have been plowed and 
turned and tilled and sown 
By my forefathers till the last one died, 
poor and unknown. 


“T can not stay content in this small sphere ; 
the world is wide; 

Until I see far lands I never shall be 
satisfied.’’ 

And so he sold for a small price the farm 
and old homestead, 

And toward the highways of the world he 
went with bouyant tread. 


One time in after years there came a man 
with world-worn face 

And drooping shoulders, but with eager 
eyes, to the old place. 

He gladly bought the stony acres back, 
and joyed to see 

The orchard trees, the house, and all that 
used to be. 


His humble neighbors seemed his truest 
friends, and welcomed him. 

No fountains were so sweet as that old 
well with moss-grown rim. 

Even the kindly sun and moon and stars 
swung nearer there, 

And nowhere else in all the world was 
blown a purer air. 


The place where he was born, and played 
in youth, had power to win 

Him back at last from wide and busy 
ways, to rest therein ; 

And in the steps of those who went be- 
fore he gladly trod, 

Content to live and work and die upon 
his native sod! 


WHAT AILS KANSAS? 
BY HENRY J. ALLEN 
We have fifty counties in Kansas where 
not a single man is in jail. We have thir- 
ty-six counties in Kansas which have not 
sent to the institutions a single insane 
person. I think we have the largest per- 
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centage of literacy and the smallest per- 
centage of pauperism. In more than half 
of the counties of my state we have 
been obliged to rent the poor-farms to 
the farmers ; there was nobody to live in 
them. And the bank clearings of my town, 
Wichita, eight years ago were $1,400,000. 
Last Saturday night they were $4,200,000. 

And then you want to know what the 
people themselves think of the prohibit- 
ory law of Kansas. In the last election 
one man ran in order to find out how near 
he could be elected on the programme of 
going back to the old system, and he was 
beaten by 475,000 majority. 

So when you read about Kansas as a 
horrible example of a state ruined by 
prohibition, just remember that I have 
come to say to you that I believe, grow- 
ing very largely out of the operation of 
this law, we have become the most genu- 
inely prosperous people in the United 
States. Why? Because we have taken 
out of our civilization that which makes 
more human waste than all the other 
wastes of life combined. 

[Extract from a recent Los Angeles 
speech, printed in the California Outlook. | 
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A GOOD HIT 


Let us think a minute about one impor- 
tant phase of this booze question. It is a 
very important phase, and one to which 
we should give very serious consideration 
and thought. 

Our government licenses the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors of 
all kinds. It accepts, through its internal 
revenue department, a portion of the pur- 
chase price of practically every drop of 
the stuff which is sold. By doing this does 
it not become a party to the whole busi- 
ness? In the words of the lawyer, does 
it not become an ‘‘ accessory before the 
fact ’’ to every crime which is committed 
by one who is under the influence of liquor? 

If this is correct, then should the gov- 
ernment punish any man for a crime which 
he commits against the government itself 
when under the influence of this liquor, 
which has been sold to him by the consent 
and assistance of the government ?— From 
Farming Business. 
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HARBINGERS 


The horses shed their winter hair until 
the stable’s full of whiskers; the busy 
husbandmen repair their cultivators and 
their diskers. The fireplace now has lost 
its charm, the rocking-chair has lost its 
splendor, and every man upon the farm 
is rupturing his best suspender. The hens 
are cackling every day, with optimism 
giad and sunny—the same fool hens that 
wouldn’t lay in wintertime, when eggs 
cost money. The farmer has ten thov- 
sand chores, and humps with energy sur- 
prising, and everywhere, all out-of-doors, 
the gladsome sounds of spring are rising. 
The joyous robins and the wrens are warb- 
ling in the trees like dingers, and e’en 
the dippy guinea hens imagine they are 
concert singers. The old gray mule, which 
has no voice (although the blamed beast 
never knew so), attempts to make the 
world rejoice by imitating Brer Caruso. 
Old Winter’s day at last is o’er—it was a 
sort of sob-and-sigh day; the world seems 
fresh and young once more, as though 
just made and shipped last Friday. And 
every living critter feels the influence of 
youth within it, and in the air it kicks 
its heels, and yells with rapture every 
minute. WALT MASON. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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Coa: AND STOCK Oe 


Flock owners have been cutting off 
lamb’s tails for hundreds of years, yet 
every lamb continues to be born with 
a tail. Such is the persistence of a fixed 
habit. 


The shipment of horses to Europe has 
amounted so far to about 50,000, and ac- 
cording to accounts they were a rather 
scrub lot; but much too good for “‘ cannon 
fodder. ’’ 


Allowing chickens to roost in the stables 
may add to the comfort of the fowls, but 
is usually a source of much discomfort to 
the beasts, for chicken lice are most per- 
sistent little critters. 


From back to back is the life history of 
sheep’s wool, and it is a transaction that 
should be decently profitable. Certainly 
we can not have garments “all wool and 
a yard wide,’’ without confiscating the 
sheep’s overcoat. 
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~ HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


It is a mistake to sacrifice well-bred 
mares of high grade on account of present 
war prices. 

It will pay to put any horse in fit con- 
dition if you wish to sell. 

If extra horses are needed on the farm, 
buy them early. 

Every farmer should raise one or two 
colts each year. Be careful in the selec- 
tion of the sire. 

Keep the mare that has foaled quiet for 
several days; take the chill from the 
drinking water. 

If her milk is abundant, feed lightly ; if 
scanty, increase the feed carefully. Do 
not expose her to rains or cold winds. 

Be sure that the yearlings—young 
horses—are free from insects before turn- 
ing to pasture, 

Last year a mare and colt were put in 
pasture by acaretaker. When the owner 
came, nearly two months later, the mare 
had rubbed most of her mane off and she 
was scratched and scarred allover. The 
caretaker said he hadn’t ‘‘noticed any- 
thing, and the lice would drop off after a 
while, anyway.’’ 

It took several baths of sheep-dip to 
remove the lice, and then the mare and 
colt began to thrive.. Carelessness and 
ignorance are almost criminal, and are 
costly, to say the least. 

It never paid any man to raise a colt 
and not put the very best he could into its 
care and keeping. 





FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


It won’t do to scrimp the cows in feed 
if the mow is getting low. 

It will pay to buy some feed to keep up 
the condition of the herd. _, 

It is poor policy to let the cows get weak 
as spring approaches. 

The dairy cow is like a good machine ; 
she requires attention and care. The care 
must be thorough and consistent. 

The cow has a delicate and sensitive 
organization. Stop and think of it. See 
how quickly she responds to kindness and 
extra food, 

Teach all the yearlings to lead before 
they are put in the pasture. 

If they have been taught as calves, a 
few lessons now will make them more 
tractable, 

A well-trained calf will make a valua- 
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ble cow and one not liable to be abused 
by an ignorant man. 

If a cow is sensitive and afraid, it is a 
challenge to an ignorant, cruel man to 
begin abuse. 

A coarse, loud-voiced man can set a 
whole stable full of cows in a panic. 

Make plans now for the early forage 
crops, 

In some parts of the country it is time 
now to get the seed in the ground. 

Peas and oats should be put in as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, the 
earlier the better. 

If you have no silo, plant the corn to 
fill one and build the silo while the corn is 
growing. Six or eight cows will warrant 
a silo. 

The manure from one dairy cow for a 
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permit. The shelters should be wind and 
water-proof. 

The beds should be perfectly dry and 
clean. Damp and dirty beds are fatal 
to the thrift and growth of young pigs. 

If a young pig gets chilly, it will not 
grow consistently, and will soon be sickly 
and scrubby. 

When a little pig begins to hump up 
and squeal, there is something wrong. 

The young pig should begin to grow 
from its first breath. If it does not do 
this, it is up to the man that is managing 
and feeding the sow. 

The most economical growth is the early 
and rapid growth, and this should be un- 
checked from start to the finish at about 
eight months. 

Rapid growth, while the most economi- 

cal, is also productive 








One of Our Girls and She Will Stay on the Farm pigs. 


year is worth as much as a ton of high- 
grade guano. How many cows would you 
have to milk in order to have your guano 
bill paid by your cows? 





MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 

If a ewe is slow in coming to her milk, 
let the lamb nurse anotherewe. The ewe 
will doubtless have to be held for the lamb. 

If a ewe loses her lamb she can be used 
as a nurse for weak lambs. 

Properly handled, ewes will soon learn 
to be kind. 

If a strong lamb is found to be robbing 
other lambs, the lamb and its dam should 
be separated from the younger and less 
strong lambs. 

If it is necessary, it is wise to give 
lambs cows’ milk from a bottle, but the 
cows’ milk must be diluted one-third with 
warm water. Milk from a fresh cow 
should be used. 

In a well-fed and properly cared for 
flock it is seldom necessary to resort to 
feeding cows’ milk. 

Changes in food for the flock should be 
made with care and judgment, and always 
gradually. 

The flock should get a bite of fresh grass 
as soon as possible, but only for a short 
time at first. 

Success with sheep depends largely upon 
care in details. 

No slipshod, hit-or-miss methods will 
make for success with sheep. 

Never curry a poor sheep—it doesn’t pay. 

Be sure that your ewes are not crowd- 
ing through a narrow door as lambing 
time grows near. , 


BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 
The brood sows should be put out on the 
ground as soon as the weather will 








of the best meat. 

If a rainy spell 
comes, bring the 
sow and pigs in the 
pig house. 

Feed the skim- 
milk sweet. It pays 
to feed it warm from 
the separator. 

Be regular and 
consistent in feed- 
ing. Warm one day, 
cold the next, and 
some days sour, will 
bring bad results. 

Sour food given 
the sow will cause 
scours in the young 


Don’t expect big 
results if your sows are scrubs and were 
bred to a scrub sire. 

Feeding such pigs can’t be a paying 
investment. 


Always remember that the best is none, 


too good, 
It pays to go many miles to a first-class 
sire. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Let us emphasize this: Do not sell the 
old, worn-out horse to a huckster. If you 
really believe that his years of faithful 
service have not earned for him a few 
years of rest and freedom, humanely put 
him by. On no account sell him into cruel 
slavery. We have said this before, but it 
will bear repeating. 


Besides being excellent for the soil, 
ground phosphate rock is useful in the 
stable in keeping down odors. 


Most horses object to the use of a comb 
or stiff brush on the head. Better always 
to use a soft brush in doing this part of 
the grooming. 

Be sure there are no ticks on the ewes. 
It doesn’t pay to feed ticks on high-class 
food. If ticks are present, you are surely 
feeding them. Did you ever think of that? 


Try raising parsnips for milch cows. 
They eat them greedily and there is no 
taste from them in the milk. A sufficient 
supply for winter can be kept in a cool 
cellar or pit, and part of them be left in 
the ground for use in the spring. 

Colts may begin work when two years 
old, but should not be overworked, and 
always ought to be well fed. Then they 
will continue to grow and become mus- 
cular. All the feed they consume after 
this age they pay for, if given profitable 
work, 

If a sheep can be made to produce a 
fleece of four, five or six pounds, that is 
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so much to the good, for a , healthy young 
ewe would be good property if she grew 
no wool. Her lamb, and frequently she 
raises twins, will sell at $5 and over- 
very often at $8 or $9. 


If any subscriber possesses a copy of 
Willis Hazard’s book, entitled ‘* How 
to Select Cows by the Guenon Theory,”’ 
we should like to hear from him. A friend 
wants to buy the book. It was published 
more than thirty years ago. 


If you have ever lost a good colt by 
strangling in the stall, by the mother’s 
halter, you will appreciate this: Bore a 
hole in each end of a foot-and-a-half piece 
of two-inch board and thread the mare’s 
halter snap through them. Your colt can 
not get tangled up in it then. 






























































The cow is classified as a domestic ani- 
mal, but modern methods have converted 


machine may readily be greatly injured 
by a too vigorous use of the milking-stool. 


When straw is scarce or high priced we 
have economized by shaking the bedding 
of our horses out well noe | drying that 
which was cleanest in the sun. It may 
then be used a number of times. In case 
this is done, some new straw should be 
added every time the beds are ‘‘made up’”’ 
for the night. 


the spring pigs, lambs, calves and colts. 
They are alt money - makers, and every 
loss decreases both gross and net returns 
from the farm, for it costs something 
even to grow an animal to the age of one 
week. Provide warm, dry shelter for the 
young stock Eg 

young animals wil 
condition. 


If practicable the horses should be 
allowed to go out on pasture from four to 
six weeks in the first part of the summer. 
Nothing else can do a horse more good or 
do more to prolong his life and usefulness. 
Not only will a horse gain more rapidly 
in flesh when on new, fresh pasture, than 
he can be made to doin any other way, 
but the new fresh grass taken into his 
system is nature’s own way of purifying 
his blood, and it will do it more effectu- 
ally and better than can be done in any 
other way. I know this from years of 
experience. 


keep in a more thrifty 
W. F. P. 


Daniel Webster was very fond of ani- 
mals, and used to get his son Fletcher 
out of bed before daylight to hold the 
lantern while he fed the cows. ‘‘Fletch- 
er,’’ he would say, ‘‘ you don’t take any 


faces of the cows and smell their breath.”’ 
When Rufus Choate visited him, he used 
to rap at the door of his room where he 
was reading and call to the great jurist : 
*“*Oh, come along, Choate ; fet’ s go and 
have a look at the pigs.”” Webster or- 
dered his farm-hand to drive the oxen 
past the library windows so that he could 
“* tell them good-bye ’’ before he died. 


The dumb animals can not tell the loca- 
tion of their pains ; but in most cases the 
disorder is attended with certain symp- 
toms which are readily understood by 
those who have made a study of the dis- 
eases of animals. The most important 
thing in connection with raising animals 
is to keep them well, and next in import- 
ance is to know what to do when they 


PORTRAIT OF THE CAL® WHO 
SEES THE LONG-LOST SON OF 
THE FAMILY RETURN AFTER 

“MANY YEARS: “say! DO YoU 
SUPPOSE THAT'S THE PROD- 
IGal. son ?”* 


“*go off their feed.”’ The Biggle Books 
contain important information on the sub- 
ject of prevention and cure. The live 
stock set, consisting of the Biggle Horse, 












interest in this. I like to look into the kind | 





her into a delicate and complicated ma- , 
chine that. must be handled with great | 
eare if efficiency is desired. This delicate | 


Resolve now to take good care of all | 


bad weather, and the | 





Cow, Swine and Sheep Books, sent to‘any LaniPige fof sale BRIPLADACO FARM, Hin Himeed, IN 


ioe Bear 





address, postpaid, for $2. Any single vol- 
ume, 50 cents. 


One winter day when the ground was 
bare and frozen hard, I passed through 
the barnyard carrying a basket or pail of 
corn. One ear fell upon the ground. I 
picked it up and went through the gate 
into the dooryard. Just then a sow came 
trotting from the field through the barn- 
yard on the way to her pen. She crossed 


profit. 
Figures show it — breed 





OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


The perfect pig for pork and 
The alle around strain. 


ers 








my track a few steps, then turned and 
went back to the exact spot where the 
ear of corn had fallen, nosed it over until 
satisfied there was nothing there to eat 
and then went to her pen. Nota single 
kernel of corn was left on the ground 
when I picked up the ear, and I do not 
think the hog was in sight when the corn 
fell or while it laid on the ground. E.W. 


$2 





On this page are advertisements of stock and separators. 
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Only $2 Down 


One Year t to Pay! fT = 


New Butter- 7 
+t Light running 
mar cleanin 4 close skim- 





‘Skime 








card in Farm Journal. dt is so your tn interest to do 50. 








ERSEY “Cattle, “Chester White Pigs, Lincoln Sheep. Write for 
circular. Edw. Walter, Dept. F, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 








arge Berkshires at Highwood. Special offering of ser- 
vice boars and pigs. HARPENDING, Dundee, N.Y. 


GUINEA PIGS =: mgocy-mrakere. Tus cir. 

Pay best. Rich 
Jerseys milk. Easy keep. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 324 W. 23d St, NEW YORK 


0.1. [j,and Chester White Boars & Gilts 


® Vaccinated. Cholera I All ages, no kin. coe 
sows. Young herds a specialty. Prolific large kind. 
with all stock sold, Write for prices and circulars. Can ship 








I have 





mont. 





plan, * 


SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
25 MONTHS OLD 


™IONIA GIRL 


started many breeders on the road to 

success. I have a lores and fine herd. 

an early developer, ready for the market at six 
old want to place one hog in each 

community to advertise my herd. 

“How to Make Money from Hogs.”’ 

Cc. S. BENJAMIN, R.F.D. 36, PORTLAND, MICH. 





Every one 


Write for my 





prompt. Prices reasonable. FRED. RUERBUSH, Scicta, — 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 








iy anal teaeks teed yaa. now you raise. 
Big d th needed yearly and inex- 
pensive to raise — very prolific— more profi ie and less 
trouble than poultry or squabs. Particulars free. 


CAVIES DISTRIBU TING CO., 722 West 16th St., ) Kansas City, He. 


ay Get 
\ Our 






Bargain 
Just the machine for you if your herd is 
small, Famous tented Curved Dise bowl, 
owned exclusively = us, skims warm or cold milk 
exhaustively, Finest Sit oftinware. Enclosed 
dust- po ears, is guaranteed in every 
spiel coal an organization, factory 
ity output, accounts for low 
Equally 
Write for 


elent 










Send for Lite 
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prices impossible without great output. 
attractive prices on larger 
descriptive Separator book. 


Saunt WF ean ene $29 4N AND 


ASSOCIATE “ges stead CTURER % 
191 Mullan Avenue as 2 pamper pA 





reture 


THE SHARPLES 4) 
1-7 -) wee)- mach | 
West Chéster Pa 








SHARPLES MILKERS 
Make happy 


families 


avi 














UPWARD 


Thousands In Use giving splendid sat. 


fool inv: our wonderful offer to 
a well made, easy 
running, easily end new, perfect skimming 
or $15.95. Skims one 











sam seguest, io tas secee complche aheian and anpeccive beckon trees 
Separators issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western » Write to- 
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.MILKING TIME 
BY PETER POTTER 
From the western hills the shadows 
Creep across the valley’s breast, 
Though the sunlight still is lying 
On each rugged eastern crest: 
Through the air is borne a blessing 
From the slow-departing day, 
And the gloaming’s hand outstretches 
For the scepter of its sway. 


Gone the turmoil and the passion 
And the fever of the noon, 

Merged into the melting music 
Of the meadow thrush’s tune. 

Faint the breezes; scarce a ripple 
Sets the growing grain afoam ; 

And the mellow sound comes floating 
Of the cow-bells clanking home. 


—-eoe 


THICK CREAM IS BEST 
BY L. L. DeBRA 

Creamery operators complain that it is 
difficult to get the dairy farmers to fur- 
nish ‘ thick ’’ cream. Too many farmers 
seem to think that cream is cream, 
whether thick or thin. 

It is not only to the creamery man’s 
advantage that the farmer should run the 
separator so as to get cream of a high 
Be it is to the farmer’s advantage as 
well. 

Aside from the obvious fact that thick 
cream gives the creamery operator better 
material to work with, there are three 
good reasons why the farmer should set 
his separator to run rich cream : 

1. There is less cream to take care of, 
requiring fewer utensils and less work. 

2. There is less cream to haul, saving 
time and labor, whether the cream is 
hauled by the dairy farmer or collected 
by the creamery. 

3. There is more skim-milk for the 
farmer to use in feeding his stock, thus 
increasing the side profits of the dairy. 

In California, the State Dairy Bureau 
has from time to time given this subject 
considerable attention. The Bureau rec- 
ommends that the separator be set so as 
to produce cream testing not less than 
thirty-five per cent. butter fat. This may 
seem very high to farmers who run their 
separators at from twenty to thirty. 

ollowing up this recommendation by 
the State Dairy Bureau, a number of 
creameries have formed the practise of 


payne a little more for cream testing | 
i 


in butter fat, other things being 
equal. One of the largest cooperative 
creameries in California calls cream test- 
ing ‘thirty per cent. and over, ‘‘ First 
grade,’’ and pays for it two cents a pound 
more than for second-grade cream. 


ooo —-—--- 


PREPARATION OF A COW FOR 
FRESHENING 

The accumulated experience of progres- 
sive dairymen proves that a cow should 
have a rest between lactation periods. 
If milked continuously up to the time 
of freshening, the period into which she 
freshens will be less profitable than the 
preceding. Without rest it is impossible 
for her to renew her depleted strength or 
to lay up a supply of fat for the new lac- 
tation period, nor can she properly nour- 
ish the now rapidly growing foetus. 

It may seem like wasting feed to lay 
fat on a cow’s body, but in reality it is 
not, for the fat will later appear as fat 
in the milk. Moreover, when a cow fresh- 
ens, she is usually more or less feverish, 
and her digestion is impaired to a certain 
extent. To place her on full feed at this 
time is to invite trouble. But if she is 
in Bea condition, the withholding of her 
feed will result in no harm, inasmuch as 
her needs will be taken care of by the fat 
stored on the body. A thin cow has 
no such reserve. 

A cow should be given at least six 
weeks’ rest CaRL E. JOHNSON. 











730 times 
every year you use a 
Cream Separator 


O other machine or implement used on the farm receives anywhere near 
such constant use, nor is there any other farm machine or equipment 
with which quality of work means so much and first cost means so little. 





If the separator runs hard, gets out of order or isn’t easy to wash, it’s a 
constant bother, and it only takes a very little loss of cream at each separa- 
tion, when multiplied 730 times, to run into a good deal of money, very soon 
more than the original cost of the machine. But no matter how small the 
loss, it is too big a handicap for any cow owner to try to work with. 


As a matter of fact, the men who know most about cream separators, the 
creamerymen, long ago came to the conclusion that the De Laval was the only 
machine they could afford to use. That’s why 98% of the cream separators 
used in creameries and milk plants the world over are De Lavals. 


All the more reason 
why you should buy a 


DE LAVAL 


No matter where you go you will find the biggest and best dairymen 
almost invariably are De Laval users. Experience has taught them that it is 
the best and most economical cream separator. 





You don’t have to experiment with cream separators any more because 
the men who are best able to judge as to the merits of the cream separator 
have already done that for you, and the result of their conclusion is evidenced 
by the practically exclusive use of the De Laval in creameries and milk plants 
and the fact that over 1,750,000 farm and dairy size De Lavals—more than all 
other makes combined—are in daily use. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to set up a machine 
for you and arrange for payment of same as is most con- 
venient. If you don’t know the local De Laval agent, 
simply address the nearest main office as given below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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THE HORSES AT THE FRONT 
BY AGNES 8S. FALCONER 
Baker’s horse and grocer’s horse and gentle 
carriage pair, 
Hunting horse and farmer’s horse, they 
muster in the square; 
A saddle on the withers and a label on the 
neck— 
Off to join the trooper’s train and cross the 
transport deck. 
Comrade of your toil or whim—black 
or brown or grey, 
Take a last long look at him, and let 
him trot away ! 
Shining shod on every foot, tonsured 
tail and mane, 
Here’s a horse will never step the 
Border roads again. 





Fight we must, and fight we can, but war’s 
the horse’s hell— 
Starving tied behind the trench or shattered 
by a shell ; 
Moaning in the darkness for the mercy of 
a gun— 
And God have pity on things He made—for 
now we dare have none. 
First of all the sacrifice, black or 
grey or brown, 
Take a last long look at them and let 
them leave the town— 
Here’s the King’s horse, shod and 
shorn, bound for Belgia’s plain, 
Here’s a horse will never step the 
Border roads again. 


Stand we must, and stand we shall, to keep 
a plighted troth, 
Land to land is foe or friend; and Heaven 
must judge us both ; 
Win we must, lest foreign force our island 
rights destroy— 
But these—they share the fear and pain, 
and never the victor’s joy. 
Helpless, yet our helpers true—grey 
and brown and black, 
Fare you well or fare you ill, there’s 
now no turning back ; 
See the King’s horse, shod and shorn, 
bound for Belgia’s plain, 
Never one of all the troop will 
whinny here again. 
From Glasgow (Scotland) Herald. 


——_— vs.eo - 


BE MERCIFUL TO THE OLD HORSE 


There is that in the hearts of all men 
which awakens a sentiment of pity for 
the old farm horse; yet there are those who 
lack the proper consideration for him. 

The horse works hard for us, and as a 
faithful servant he should be kept when 
he gets old, for the good he has done, It 
seems reasonable to believe that inasmuch 
as. he gets only his living, he has done 
enough for his master to earn for himself 
a short rest in his last days. When we 
see an old horse pulling more than he is 
able, let us stop and ask ourselves whether 
we shall ever get old and be forced to bear 
burdens too heavy for us. Let the old 


horse enjoy a bite of feed and a vacation. | 


Michigan. M. E 


—_——- sree 


IMPOUNDING 


Look out that you do not get bit in this 
business. Farmer Grab found farmer 
Sly’s cattle in his field. So the cattle were 
into the pound ina snap, and all the 
egal ceremonies gone thro’; then at it 
they went to law about the matter. This 
was a wondrous great case, so much that 
it drew all the village together, in spite 
of all business, to hear the lawyers plead. 
The law was solemnly read in 
‘* Any person injur 


MORET. 


ing or other lands under improvement, 
that are enclosed witha legal and suffi. 
eient fence, by swine, sheep, horses ee “4 
cattle, may impound the creatures 

damage,’’ ete. Now, what a clever thing 
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t, viz., : 
in his tillage, mow- | 





cs 





it would have been had farmer Grab ex- 
amined more minutely this impounding 
law ; and had also consulted commonsense 
a little more before he seized old Sly’s 
cattle! Grab’s fence was no better than 
a string of pea-brush, and on this point 
the cause went all hollow against him. 
From Old Farmers’ Almanac. 


On this page are advertisements of milk-cans, calf meal, 
stalls, stanchions and shearer. 
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STURGES pei 


Capacity 











are the only milk 
cans built withcor- 
rect capacity guar- 
anteed ! 

Use Sturges 
Cans and you 
avoid disputes 
over capacity — 
avoid deductions 
on short measure 


— avoid over 
measures. 
Sturges Milk Cans 


have been standard 
for 50 years. They 
, are in usein all parts 
: of the country. 
Built carefully and well—they are strong 
— sanitary. Stand hard service. Cost 
less because they last longer. 
Write for 56 and names of | 
ers in So Onsale Ne who ym bs Sturges Cans. 
STURGES & BURN MFG. CO. 
508 So. Green St. ° cago, Ill, 
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Blatchford’s Calt Meal 
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141 Hunt St. 














FREE 






Barn 





Equipment Books/ 


Get Any or All Before 
You Build or Repair 


Our big FREE Book on STAR 
Stalls and Stanchions explains all the 
exclusive, money-making features such 
as the convenience and economy of easily 
installed UNIT SYSTEM Stalls—How 


Star Stalls are oasil aoe ote long 
ns are 





Barn PI Plans “FREE Gia 


mea kk: 20 xreexaee [77 
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A Good, Clean Job of Shearing 


Gets the EXTRA WOOL MONE 


You raise sheep for profit—not for fun. Then why not make all you can 
unbroken blanket—longer 


from your sheep? Whenyou get all the wool in one 


and better wool that brings the highest 
15 to 20 per cent more from every 


off the fleece smoothly and 


price, it means a lot of extra money for you. 
sheep is surely worth That’s what you 
‘ean get with a Stewart Machine. Don’t labor with hand shears, in the old, hard, 
sweaty way. Don’t have aching, swollen wrists. Don’t scar and disfigure 
your sheep with uneven sad wash S or — the wool with second cuts. Take 


The Stewart No. 9 


Ball-Bearing 


Machine 
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REARING CALVES WITHOUT 
MILK 

BY WILLIAM BUDD 

LAY before you the following method 

of rearing cattle without milk: In two 

or three days after they have calved, I 
take the calves from the cows and put 
them into a house by themselves ; I then 
give them a kind of water gruel, com- 
posed of barley about one-third, and two- 
thirds of -oats, ground together very 
fine; I sift the mixture through a fine 
sieve, put it into the quantity of water 
(mentioned below) and boil it half an 
hour—when I take it off the fire, and let 
it remain till it is milk warm; I give 
each calf about a quart in the morning 
and the same quantity in the evening, 
and increase it as the calf grows older. 
It requires very little trouble to make 
them drink it. After the calves have had 
this diet for about a week or ten days, I 
tie up a bundle of hay, and put it in the 
middle of their pen, which they will by 
degrees come to eat. I also put a little 
of the meal (above mentioned) into a 
small trough for them, to eat occasionally, 
which I find of great service to them. I 
keep them in this manner till they are of 
proper age to turn to grass ; before which 
they must be at least two months old. 
Therefore, the sooner I get them in the 
spring the better. 

About a quart of the aforesaid meal, 
mixed with three gallons of water, is suf- 
ficient for twelve calves in the morning, 
and the same quantity in the evening. I 


increase the quantity in proportion as they | 


grow older. 

By this method I have reared between 
fifty and sixty calves within these four 
years ; forty of which I have now in my 
possession, having sold off the others, as 
they became of a proper age ; and by the 
same method calves may be reared witha 
trifle of expense.—From Old Farmers’ 
Almanac. 


THE FAMILY CALF 

We are raising a calf. It is 
calf, just as every baby in a home is 
‘‘our’’ baby. The calf is a family bond; 
something to love, and we all love and 
pet it. e could keep a dog, and dogs 
are great company, but dogs are objec- 
tionable about lawns and flower beds. A 
cat is a family pet, but we never owned 
one that would not catch birds or distress 
and drive them away, so we do not want 


acat. Buta high-bred calf is all gentle- — 





‘ome. | 


ness and contentment, and Miss Dixie is | 


happy tethered on the white clover. She 
is ever ready to eat the i gs 

ings from the kitchen and fresh weeds 
from the garden. She expects, as a mat- 
ter of course, to have her udder and all of 
her feet handled every day by somebody. 
’ All dote on her, and hope that she will bea 
worthy successor to the old family cow. S. 





i 


THE MERCIFUL MAN 


Oh, friend, protect your faithful steed, 
which can not well explain its need, as 
human speakers do; it can not tell a tale 
of woe, but for all comforts it would 
know your horse must look to you. When 
it is ——e distress it can’t write letters 
to the press, ike wrathful human souls; be- 
neath its burden it must pant; ithas novote, 
and so it can’t rebuke you at the polls. 
When wintry tempests how! like sin you 
wrap yourself from heelé to chin in things 
that keep you warm ; into a cap your head 
you shove, and on each hand you put a 


glove, and you defy the storm. But Dobbin 
stands, tied to a post, out where the bliz- 
zard blizzes most, with shaking bones and 
thews; if horses wept he’d shed some 
tears ; he has no ear-muffs on his ears, he 
has no overshoes, His silent protest is in 


and par- 





vain, unless some officer humane should 
take him to the barn; you know your 
horse is freezing there, yet bask at ease 
and do not care the fraction of adarn. I 
do not see how any gent can sit around in 
calm content upon a stormy day, and 
know his horse is standing tied out where 
the wind can pierce its hide, and turn its 
blood to whey. WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 


On this page are advertisements of silos, wagons, wheels, 
springs, hogs, aerators, buggies, drillers and cutlery. 
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Make Big Pay Drilling 
WATER WELLS 

































With Rubber Tires, $18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 


Be: BUGGY WHEELS ‘Sicines $82 


. 10; 
Umbrella free. Bu 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 501 F 8t., 














Very resilient and durable, The standard spri 
Amurica since 1889. 40 


. . 40 sizes—fit any wagon— 
sutiain load up to Stons. If not at deales’s, 
} , “site us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. | § 
’ HARVEY SPRING CO., 735 - 17th St., RACINE, WIS. 











MAKE MORE MONEY! 






Double the profits of your farm by 
preserving 1 of your crop for 
cconoenical § by means of 





INSitavA, 


Baw fort out et went it caves tor 
ou. very nows 
INDIANA Cecguecet what it has 
done on 50,000 farms. You can now own 
an INDIANA without being conscious of 
the eveets 
or Catalog, Booklets, and business- 
getting prices address our 
nearest office today. 


Ermomas ioaias onic 
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SAVE THE CALVES 
What the Country Faces if the Work of 
Extermination Goes On 


ILLIAM H. BROWN, a farmer, 
sounds this warning in the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Telegram : 

** When I was a boy, a heifer calf was 
never killed, for, if the farmer didn’t 
want to raise it himself, he would send 
for some youngster to come to his farm 
and get a present. The boy would be 


given that calf, and in boyish delight | 


would rear it and would get more amuse- 
ment out of that bossy than the boys now 
do out of an automobile. At the same 
time, they were doing wonders toward 
keeping down the high cost of living; but 
the farmer didn’t give the boy the calf 
for that pe se. Be gave him the calf 
because he loved the cow family and ap- 
preciated their usefulness to men. 
To-dayit is different. You don’t see 
any of the boys getting a calf given him, 
and if he should go to a farmer who had 
a good breed of cows and ask him to save 


him a calf, he would have to pay $10 forit | 
because he wanted to raise it, while the | 


butcher could come along and buy that 


same calf a week later for $4, simply be- | 


cause the butcher was going to kill it. 


I can’t believe a farmer realizes the | 


great injustice he is doing to the cow 
amily when he kills the young heifer calf 

















Dinner Time: This Triois Owned by Elmer 
S. Staats, Brandywine Summit, Pa. 
or even a well-bred bull ; but it is he alone 


who will later pay the penalty, by being | 


forced to pay an outrageous price for a 
milch cow. 

If the farmers will agree to rear 
every well-bred heifer or bull calf in their 
barns for two years, you will soon see the 
difference in the stock, and at once the 
difference in the farm. Many of the pas- 
ture lands are growing up into sprout 
woodlots simply because the farmer 
doesn’t turn in a bunch of calves. 

What we need are boys with good edu- 
cation and a lot of practical knowledge 
to make the farm sing and put the cow 
family into its rightful place again. The 
average cow is used shamefully, and the 
race is getting less healthy every year 
because of the new ideas. To-da a man 
must have his cow watered in the barn 
and she mustn’t have any air. Why, if 
she goes outdoors, they think she will 
get chilled. As a matter of fact, they 
use the poor animal like a machine during 
the healthiest and best season of the year 
for the cattle, the winter-time. 

Here is what the average farmer does 
with his up-to-date machine cow:. After 
the first real heavy frost, she is driven 
into the barn and tied up. A heavy chain 
is put around her neck or, perchance, she 
is put in a stanchion with a heavy plank 
on each side of her head. A basin is at 
each cow’s head in which there is always 
water. She can drink when she wants. Her. 

ain and hay are fed to her and the milk 

rawnfrom her. Thereshestandsall winter 
until the flowers bloom in the springtime, 
seldom being put outdoors to run about. 

The cows, although they may look all 
right, don’t feel right, standing on the 











hard floor all winter, eating large quanti- 
ties of grain and returning milk for it, 
because it isn’t natural for the cow to be 
made a machine of. People can’t fake 
nature a great while before it comes back 
to them strong, and they have to pay the 
penalty. 


Oe this page are advertisements of rubber footwear and 
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. An unobstructed Continuous opening. 

Doors absolutely tight but wil! not swell. 

~ Permanent steel Ladder attached to Front 
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Everything first class and prices right. 
Liberal discount to reliable agents 
Wanted in Every Town. 


bad GRIFFIN LUMBER CO 


Nill Box 15 HUDSON FALLS.N.Y. 





ECONOMY 


mpi leyy...5'425 


ectly air-tight—perfect- 
ed with- 
out hammer or wrench 


rf fi 
itting doors, adjust 
. Ensilage sweet and fresh down 
to last forkful. Built to last a lifetime. Complete anchor- 
system furnished with every silo, Write for catalog 















E SILO & MFG. CO. Dept. A, Frederick, Md. 

SILOS i252 
CHEAPEST 

Heavy, non-conducting, steel- Uncle Sam 7 

bound walls; tigid dowel construction, Uses \ 

anchored solid as an oak, convenientdoor Them 

system, safe ladder. Write for free catalog. 


Mfg. Co., Box 10, Cobleskill, 
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TILE SILO. 
Chain of Kilns; Atlantic to Rio Grande 
Reduces freight cost; fire and frost-proof; weight 
anchors itself; ample hoopage galvanized; priced a} 
5, you town: 5 year guaranty; free sample. 
ee Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Patent Pressure Process 
Un ited State® | 

















Process overcomes. 


Wear a pair of our New Patent Process Boots 
bearing the ‘‘U. S.’’ seal, and you will understand 


the difference. 


Nearly all reliable dealers sell “U. S.” Patent Pressure Pro- 
cess Heavy Service Rubber Footwear. If your dealer has none, 
write us, telling what kind of boots you wear, and we will see 
that youare supplied. Look for the “U.S.” seal—insist upon it. 


United States Rubber Co., N. Y. City. 





It Is Our New Patent Vulcanizing 
Process that is Making Our Rubber 
Footwear Wear so Different 


The average rubber boot has thirty-four pieces. 
Where these pieces join are the weak places in any 
boot. This is just what our New Patent Vulcanizing 
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THE STABLE-FLY 
May His Number Ever Grow Less 


ESIDES literally worrying cattle, 
mules and horses to death and kill- 
ing them by extracting their blood, 

the deadly fly also transmits disease from 
one animal to another. Investigators 
consider it to be an agent in transmitting 
glanders, while a disease known as infec- 
tious anemia, or swamp fever, of horses, 
is thought to be carried by this fly. A 
number of years ago it was found to act 
as a transmitter of a species of round- 
worm that infests cattle. 

Animals weakened by loss of blood are 
more prone to contract other diseases. 
Texas fever in an acute form often at- 
tacks live stock that has become less 
energetic in fighting with stable-flies. The 
joints of both horses and cattle sometimes 
become so swollen from standing in water, 
where they sought protection from flies, 
that they can hardly walk. 

Even man may be inoculated with dis- 
ease by this pest. Septicemia (blood- 
poisoning) is considered to be carried by 
it, and demonstrations of famous physi- 
cians have pointed to the possibility of 
the transmission of infantile paralysis in 
the same manner. Thus it will be seen 
that the transmission of a formidable 
array of diseases is chargeable to the 
stable-fly. 

Although straw is the principle breeding 
place for the stable-fly in the grain belt, 
thousands of them develop in manure 
piles. The house-fly and horn-fly also 
breed extensively here, and therefore the 
greatest care should be used in dealing 
with this animal refuse. 

Manure should be hauled out and scat- 
tered at regular intervals, and any accu- 
mulations of straw or hay, especiall 
adjacent to stables, should be disposed of. 
Stable manure being usually in close 
proximity to human habitations, the flies 
from it have freer access to man to dis- 
seminate human diseases. 

The proper care of the straw is by far 
the most important step in control. The 
straw should be stacked more carefully 
than is ordinarily done, by making the 
sides of the stack nearly vertical and 
rounding it up well on top in order the 
better to shed the rain. : 

All straw not required for winter feed 
should be disposed of immediately by 
burning or by scattering it over the land 
soon after thrashing, and subsequently 
plowing it under, or by burning the 
stacks. The plowing under of the straw 
is the most advisable method of procedure, 
as by this practise large amounts of humus 
are added to the soil. All stacks not con- 
sumed by stock during the winter should 
be promptly disposed of in the early 
spring. 

It is best to plow under the scattered 
straw soon after it has become well dried 
out. In sections of the country where head- 
ers instead of binders are used, the straw 
is much more easily rag of. The gen- 
eral adoption of the field thrashers would 
completely solve the question of the straw 
stack. It is reported that this machine 
reduces the expense of harvesting from 
fourteen to two cents per acre, and the 
straw is left standing in the. field, the 
chaff is scattered over the ground, and 
the entire refuse can be turned under at 
plowing time. 

A heavy rainfall on freshly thrashed 
straw may produce an outbreak of flies 
and disease, by rendering the straw large- 
ly unfit for food for live stock and thus 
offering breeding places for flies. In such 
instances its immediate destruction by 
burning or scattering is necessary to re- 
lieve the condition. The work should be 
done ae , and when the stacks are 
scattered the straw should be com- 
pletely exposed to the influence of the 
elements, 

_A mixture of fish oil, one gallon ; oil of 
pine tar, two ounces; oil of pennyroyal, 





two ounces ; and kerosene, one-half pint ; 
was found to be very effective in keepin 
the flies off live stock when applie 
lightly, but thoroughly, to the portions of 
animals not covered with blankets or nets. 
A spray pr or hand atomizer is the 
best means of applying this preventive. 
Many malodorous mixtures, particularly 
of an oily nature, have some value; but 
in erapenee these care should be taken 
that they are not made too strong, nor 
applied in excessive quantities, particu- 
larly when animals are being worked in 
the hot sun. If they are made too strong 
they are likely to cause overheating of 
the animal and produce shedding of the 
hair. 

The use of poisons to destroy immature 
flies is neither practicable nor advisable. 





On this page are advertisements of churns, separators, 
spreaders and engines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write an advertiser tell dim you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, li is to your interest to do so, 


‘THE CHALLENGE 


gets ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today for 

our free booklet ** The Science of Butter-Making " and 

illust’d catalog. Butter in 5 minutes. ts wanted. 
THE MASON MFG, CO., Dept. J, Canton, Ohio. 


New Wonder-Worker Makes 
Butter in 3 to 5 Minutes 


Finest granular creamery butter, from sweet as 

well as sour milk or cream—with just a few 
twists of the wrist. Try it—at our risk 

—you’ll be astounded. New 


KING Ball-Bearing 
Separator and Aerator 


is one of the most sensational dairy 
inventions in years. New ific prin- 
cipie ; entirely different from churning. 
Gets 20 to 83 per centmore butter; 
profit soon pays its cost. 
i 
Try it 10 Days FREE! 
You'll never use mussy, onal. 
ful, back-brea 
x naocenttar yeni mo wood. 
id chi operate it. 
OT cies, Soup. Send foc cweeians ete. 
$150 a Month to 


expenses. Salary or: 



























> DeKING MFG. CO., Dept. 0 2, Chicago, Ill 


You Cant Beat 
Galloway Prices and Quality: 








Waterloo, 











Greatest 


Cream Separator 


Imported 
Direct from 
Belgium 


FREE 
Duty 


-—-Save 


$152 


The Melotte— “ 
the wonderful er : 
French - Belgian Melotte—the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, DOW 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money- 
down offer ever made on any separator, and at 
the same price you would pay in Belgium, plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe- 
cial offer we are making. No manufacturer of 
any cream separator, American or foreign, 
ever dared make such a startling offer before. 

All others who have pretended to 
offer you a free trial have m care 
to get something out of you first. But 
we don’t want anything. Your simple request 
brings the great Melotte direct from Belgium to 
your farm—so it can prove its absolute super- 
iority against any cream separator ever made, 

The Melotte, introduced only one year a 
has swept the country, The machine which 
has won more than 180 international contests is 
now in every state. And now theduty isoff—the 
Melotte comes in free. You win—yoy save $15.25. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Without A Penny Down 


\Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream separator in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you 
instantly. We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mortgage, If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense. If 


you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


Monthly Payments 


These monthly payments are so 
small that you will ha netice them, 


You only pay out of your increased profits, The 
Melotte pays foritself, It Goes nel cost oua 
pays 


penny—the increased amount of cream it. 
Send the coupon today and we will send 
great book “Profitable guseeccsenad 


Dairying written by two of ? F 


nown. dairy sci- 


















Grand 
Prize 
Winner 










entistsin the country. Also someon 

our handsome Melotte he Melotte 

Croom Separator cateleg s » parator 

and detailsofsensation 

free-duty offer. ye S14” Siceae = iat 

The Melotte on me send me and 
Separator your booklet “Peart 
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BS ics Keep well” are words of more importance than 
get well,”’ so suggestions will be freely given here 
that oe oul help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, where an imme- 
diate answer is wanted. We do not solicit cases of 
this kind, but will answer them as an accommoda- 
tion to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser.) * 


HEN a discharge occurs following 
dehorning, the animal should be 
treated as follows: If any horn 

stub remains, saw it off right down in the 
hair, taking a small rim of skin with it. 
Serape and remove every particle of dis- 
eased bone. Then flush out the cavity 
with a large quantity of warm water in- 
troduced by means of a hose and funnel. 
Finish the first treatment by irrigating 
the cavity and nostril with a gallon or so 
of luke-warm one per cent. solution of 
permanganate of potash ; then pack the 
cavity full of oakum saturated in that 
solution. 

Leave a tag of the oakum protruding 
from cavity. After-treatment will con- 
sist daily in removing the oakum, flush- 
ing out the cavity and nostril with a solu- 
tion of half an ounce of bicarbonate of 
soda to half a gallon of warm water, and 
then plugging the cavity with a fresh 
oakum pledget to keep it from ciosing. 
When discharge has ceased for some da 
stop using the oakum and allow the poo 
(cavity) to close; but keep up the soda 
injections until the cavity is Semaplens) y 
closed. 

FOOT NOTES 


Irritation of the anus of a cow is due to 
improper food. Bathe the parts twice 
daily with extract of witch-hazel, and then 
smear witch-hazel ointment. Give her two 
teaspoonfuls of sulphur in her feed twice 
a-day until better. Feed meal, roots or 
_pilage, een fodder and the best of 
mixed hay 


When pus is present in an abscess it 
should be freely opened if it is found to 
be soft. After evacuating the.pus, gemnee 
the cavity by syringing with a 1-1000 solu 


tion of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of ' 


mercury) and then pack with oakum satu- 

rated in a mixture of equal parts of tur- 

| ane and raw itnoes -oil. Renew the 
ressing daily. 


Often when horses become old and stiff 
they will not lie down. They may do bet- 
ter if they can be put in a box stall. Give 
a teaspoonful of saltpeter twice a day in 
the drinking water for four successive 
days a week for two weeks. Rub the stiff 
joints daily with a liniment made as fol- 
ows: Shake up two fresh eggs in a pint 
of soft water for twenty-four hours, then 
add one ounce each of turpentine and 
aqua ammonia and shake frequently until 
a milk-white emulsion is formed. eak- 
en with water when the liniment starts 
to blister the skin. 


Chronic founder is incurable ; but some 
relief may be had from the following 
treatment: Have flat bar shoes put on 
after covering soles with pine tar and 
oakum and thick leather pads. The ies 
must rest on the walls and frogs onl ne 
not on the soles, After shoeing, clip the 
hair from the hoof-heads of both fore feet 
and blister them, one at a time, with ce- 

rate of cantharides. Bapaets the blistering 
every two or three weeks until the horse 
¢an go fairly well. This may’help the 
animal to work on soft land ; but as ‘may 
never be fit for work on hard roads, 

Now more than sixty years ago I read 


in a farm paper that wood-ashes would 
poerent hog cholera, At once I filled a 


ard can with ashes and carried the ashes 
to the five hogs a and they devoured 
the ashes as so muc I had’ 


corn mush. 





lost then nearly 200 hogs. Since then I 
have given my hogs wood-ashes and never 
have fo st one. Before this when I killed 
my hogs I would have to throw away 
nearly all the livers because they were so 
diseased. I would find worms ten inches 
long and as large as a cedar pencil, in the 
entrails. Now livers are all good and 
sound and there are no worms in bowels. 
Before using ashes the hogs were very 
hard to fatten ; now I have no trouble in 
this respect. EXPERIENCE. - 


On this page os. advertisements of ott remedies, labels, 
grinder and f 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Jt is to your interest to 

do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair dedtone notice on een 











ANZ’S | ELECT RIO SALV E heals horses’ sore backs, 
scratches, etc., 50c—$1. Money back if not satisfied. Bookiet 
free. Remedy Sales Co., Dept. 1, 75 Lake St., River Forest, 


sa eee = 6 wer 


on Remedi 
Tharaebe robe, one Remedied tt | Ei a = 


ies des for eos Sie Pe ent by. A Ta ~ a ANT () 1H oral 


QUERON PRODU ore coe. 
Philadelphia, Pa, “ 








804 Chestaut St., 











De 
DANA’S STOCK LABELS 


stamped with your name or address and serial numbers. 
A successful mark—saves loss and confusion. Sample free. 


C. H. DANA, 60 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


lis’ AL 








= ee Live 


coal-tar 


ffand prevents contagion. \ 


4 on and endorsed Colles 








BIGGER HOG PROFITS 
LESS WORK 


AUTONMAT 
HOG*FE 
GRINDER 

FEEDEF 












Hogs grind 
their own feed. 


Meyer’s Automatic 
Hog-Feed Grinder and feeder 


Feed always clean, fres The Sanitary 
way. No waste—saves ey ond. 

meet all its. i Cat bw operated od by 2e-pound 
work for Healthy, eli-fed H iat Cholera 
nd Hoof end Mouth th ‘Disease. rite for 7 


OUR $10,000.00 GUARANTEE BOND 
protects you in all your dealings with us. We take all risk. 
Wanted, 


Agents 
THE MEYER CORPORATION 
117 Main Street Morton, Ill. 





SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 


; 156 William Street, New York. 












Booklet 
Free 
NEGLECT | 
Will Ruin Sas - “@ 
ackage 
Your Horse \# =e ge 
Sold on sal — or 
Its Merits money refunded 
GEND TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 4—_ Write for descriptive bookle! jy 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY C c0., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SAVE- ; 





#575. Profit Made With One 
Bottle Save-The-Horse. 

J. Edward Block, M. D., Physician and Sargeon, Campbells- 
port, Wis., Jan. 11, '15, writes: ‘‘Please mail latest-book. Your 
Save-The-Horse is superior to anything I haye ever used. I 
bought for breeding a beautiful black Victor niwrefor $375. I 
got her at that price because one hind leg was erlarged twice 
its natural size. I paid out over $100 for remedies and veteri- 
nary bills, and got no benefit. One bottle of Savedhe-Horse 
spavin remedy removéd all swelling permanently, and'l sold her 
for $950 cash. I have another mare that had triedito.race two 
seasons and couldn't, so last year I sent her to the farm. 
Save-The-Horse was used for three weeks, we started training, 
she raced every week, got record of 2. 18% and could trot in 
2.10 before season was over. 

REMEMBER — No blistering or loss of hair— 
Horse works as usual — at any season. 

WE ORIGINATED the plan of giving A Signed 
Contract Bend to return money if remedy f: on 
Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN — and ALL — 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease. 


But write. BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVICE — 
ALL FREE (to Horse Owners and Managers). Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with CON - 
TRACT, or we send by Percel Post or Express paid. 











Who Says That 
NEWTON’S Cures Heaves ? 


General I. R. Sherwood, veteran of the 
Civil War, Member of Congress on Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, has owned 
more fast road horses than any otherman 
in the country. He endorses Newton's 
as an “absolute specific” for Heaves. 
pom 5 Splan, another of America’s well 

orsemen, endorses Newton's as a 
ani of “real merit.” Similar letters 
from all over the U. S. and Canada, with 
booklet, sent free. 


NEWTON’S 


Heave, Cough, Distemper and aagrenewe 


is a veterinary prescription that has 
given the test of over thirty years Ba. 
tional use. The first or second $1 canof 
Newton’s often cures Heaves, meorene 
ene to cure to yours o 
on, or your $3 is refunded. ‘your 
dealer hasn’t Newton’. 8, we willsend it. by 
gareet t. The best Conditioner and 
orm Expeller. Equally effective for 


Cattle and Hows. Keep it always on hand. 
60c and $1 cans. 











‘ounds, while horse works. 
BIOKMORE GALL OURE O0O., Box 61 61, 





— j 
Ola Town, ie. 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 
BY A. S, ALEXANDER, M.D, C. 


PRAIN of the museles of the shoulder 
is an accident very commonly expe- 
rienced by the farm horse. It is most 

liable to h n to a colt doing his first 
lowing, sweeny results. The colt is 
itched in the furrow and, being awkward, 
is constantly stepping on to the land and 
slipping back with one foot, This causes 
tel Fete and, if continued, leads to 
soreness and lameness, with the subse- 
quent wasting (atrophy) of the muscles. 
The same condition, or other injuries, 
may be caused bya neck collar that is too 
small or too large. Such injuries include 


chafing of the skin, bruising followed by 


great swelling, or the formation of a sac 
(cyst) containing serum or pus. If such 
cases are not properly treated, fibroid 
tumors may result. Rest leads to partial 
lessening of such tumors in size, but they 
reassert themselves at.once, and may be- 
come worse than ever when work and 
eollar rubbing or bruising again irritate 
the skin. Pus has to be liberated at once. 

It should be unnecessary to advise hav- 
ing a horse’s collar made to fit. A new 
collar may be molded to the neck after 
softening with hot water. 

The soft shouldersof a young or “green” 
horse may be toughened somewhat by 
bathing night and morning with strong 
white oak-bark tea, or a saturated solu- 
tion of alum, or lotion composed of one 
dram of tannic acid per quart of cold soft 
water ; but even then the shoulders will 
not remain sound if abused. 

Acute shoulder lameness causes the 
horse to drag his toe when made to step 
forward. He does not point his foot for- 
ward when standing still, but has great 
difficulty in backing up, or stepping over 
an obstacle, or is unable to do so, The 
muscles may also prove to be painful, 
the horse flinching when they are pressed 
upon by the tips of the fingers. To test 
for shoulder lameness, start with the leg 
that is not lame. Lift the foot from the 
ground and bend the knee; then bring 
the leg upward and forward, and a mo- 
ment later lift it backward and upward. 
A sound horse evinces little inconveni- 
ence when this: is done. Now test the 
lame leg in the same way, and if the 
shoulder is acutely painful from severe 
sprain the horse will wince. 


To treat a sprained shoulder at the time | 


of the injury, nothing is more effectual 
than continuous hot fomentation, or the 


application of a hot, wet compress. Itis | 


customary, also, to apply an anodyne lini- 
ment, but the hot water no doubt does 
most good;. One has to know just how to 
apply hot water to a shoulder, stifle, 
thigh or hip, 

ring together two opposite corners of 
a large, woolen blanket. This forms a tri- 
angular cloth. Place this upon the horse’s 
back with one peak hanging down over 
each shoulder and the remaining peak 
upon the spine, pointing to the tail. Se- 
cure the blanket in place by. means of a 
surcingle around the y- .Now pass one 
a peak of the blanket between the 
forelegs and bring it up over the elbow, 
so as to cover the sore. shoulder perfectly. 
Fasten the fom of the blanket in place 
with a large blanket safety-pin. The 
of the blanket hanging over the sound 
shoulder may be —— out of the way 
on that side.of body. . Now saturate 
the blanket on the lame side with hot 
water and keep it hot and wet for twenty- 
four hours. It will longer retain heat and 
moisture if covered with a rubber sheet, 
tarpaulin or wagon cover. When the blan- 
ket is to cover stifle, thigh or hip, the 
peak on the backbone should point toward 
the head, 

The anodyne lotion:is composed of equal 
quantities of tincture of opium, aconite, 
belladonna and arnica, four parts of 
druggists’ soap liniment. Sometimes half 
an ounce of chloroform is added to one 


pint of this liniment. It is rubbed in two 
or three times daily. If lameness or wast- 


COMPLETE Hoop and Lugs. i] in. for 
12 ft. Silo, $1.80 each. ALL . PACD, 
Address, Today, €..B, LACEY, Endiestt, 4. Y. 








ing of the muscles persists after inflam- 
mation subsides, the hair should be clipped 
off and the part repeatedly blistered at 
intervals of three or four weeks. 





On this page are advertisements of animal remedies, silos, 
clipper and buggies. 
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GHLLETTE CLIPPING CH. CO. 
114 West 32d Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MAKERS of Hand and Power Clipping Ma- 
chines for Horses, Mules, Cows. FRETGH T 
CHARGES prepaid, United States or Canada, on 
complete machines ORDERED DIRECT by users. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 


YOU CAN’T CUT OUT A 
BOG SPAVIN, PUFF or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBIN 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT 
























El 





will clean them off without lay- 
ing up your horse. Does not 
blister or remove the hair. 
» Absorbine penetrates quickly and 
is healing, cooling and soothing — 
strengthens and invigorates tired, 
lame muscles and tendons — allays 
in and inflammation — reduces 
| soreness and lameness. 


Mr, Fred. White, Box 676, Payne, Ohio, writes : 
**T purchased:a bottle of your Absorbine and used 
all disap 


| 

it as you directed. The puff ore 

I had the bottle quite all used up. | 
Send for free horse book F 

which gives valuable information about the care| | 
of horses and cattle, . It is well worth having andis| | 
yours for the asking without expense or obligation. 
| 

| 

| 


Absorbine @2.00 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 

















W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. | 
e | 





is Your Horse Worth $5? 
COMPLETE CURE OR MONEY BACK! 


We give you our bond for $1000.00 that we 
can do what we claim! No other 

in the world dares.do this! You can’t lose! 
Your money back instantly if this remedy 
don’t cure your horse of any shoulder, 
knee, ankle, hoof, or tendon lameness, 


This Man Says It Cured His Horse 


“Find enclosed $5.00 for a bottle of Mack’s 
Thousand Dollar Spavin Remedy. I want it 
for a strain of the tendons of the fore leg. 
The last bottle I got for Ring Bone was very 
satisfactory. It.cured it in good s 


Ernest Campbell, Centralia, Kans.” 


Our own experi- Ew 
fs 


enced graduate 
Veterinary is 
at your ser- 
vice free of 
charge. Indi- 
cate with X on this 
picture of horse 
where your horse is 
lame. Send it to us 
and our Veterinary will \, 
advise you how to treat 

it free. Will also send 
y,ou invaluable book 
‘Horse Sense’’ free at 
same 


Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy ai ail 
its, with. money back guarantee or direct 
from us. $5.00 per bottle. 
McKALLOR DRUG COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON oe NEW YORK 


——— 















You’ll get my ay « catalog. by 


return mail. This 


ig illustrated 


book is complete in every detail. It shows 
sectional views so you can see: the below- 
surface - under - the - paint — which 


\e are invisible when you 


r 
fe=4 assembled buggy. 
Tells j 


ook at the 


ust how I makemy famous 


: OHON 


AT LOW FACTORY PRICES, 


jobber, dealer, etc: youever rode 


the higher selling 
“Bh es are shipped my buggy. 
f my 7 you. 
30-DAY ROAD TEST 
Unlimited Guarantee 

_ Backed By a $30,000 Bond 

Prove my Ride 
Pacer 

rs dD. T.. 

1255 Main St. 


a cent, 

it ; Writefor 
and 

by ‘sn Boed. 





“Blue Grass’’ Buggies,and ee 


Se ‘\ 
4 \\ factory test. Describes my 
E \ free road test and m a 
SN Ke which backs the BOHO! 
— nlimited guarantee. 
9 


S “BLUE GRASS” 
BUGGIES 


‘ No matter where you buy s bug- Thats why I can Keep down | } ¢ hh Vtg 
. s my prices. / ny 

taker to eel it ‘Thomore hands. $50 and give you the best S AS Ng 

ye ry wy a i x 


in. My guarantee 

trial proves 

“ae ne ome Bohon's have confidencein ‘ig 
: direct to 


al at ee 
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ABOUT DOGS 


That they may be better understood, ap- 
preciated and treated 


OUR dog does not always mind you. 
Sometimes he runs to the head of an 
animal and turns that animal around 

and around and starts it off in the wrong 
direction, causing you lots of running. 
Perhaps the dog is young, and by a little 
patience you will get him down to right 
methods in doing his work. Then you 
will thank him a thousand times for saving 
you so many steps. 








SOMEBODY POISONED MY DOG 
BY BERTON BRALEY 

Somebody poisoned my dog to-day, 
Though he never did any one ill ; 

And so he is through with his canine play, 
And his wagglety tail is still. 

No more shall I walk in the fields with him 
Along at my side to jog, 

And I don’t care if my eyes are dim,— 
Somebody poisoned my dog. 


He was homely, I know, as a dog could be, 
And only a mongrel, too; 

But I loved him and he loved me, 
As people and dogs may do. 

Nothing on earth could disturb his trust, 
Or his love and his faith befog ; 

And now he. lies here in the dust,— 
Somebody poisoned my dog. 

He crawled to my feet and he licked my 
‘ hand, 
And then with a gasp he died ; 

And though some people can’t understand, 
I patted his head, and cried. 

For it isn’t funny to lose a friend 
From off this “earthly cog,” 

And he was loyal unto the end,— 
Somebody poisoned my dog. 


I wonder how any one could have done 
This poor little fellow harm ; 
But here he lies—his race is run— 
Though his body’s still soft and warm. 
My life is lived on a peaceful plan, 
My pace is a quiet jog, 
But—I wish I could find the snake of a man 
Who poisoned my little dog! 


A PROPOSED DOG LAW 


The following are the essential features 
of a dog law proposed to various legisla- 
tures by those interested in the sheep 
industry : 

Two dollars tax on each male, or spayed 
female dog, $4 for each additional male or 
oo eae spayed female; $4 
for each unspayed 
female, $5 for each 
additional unspay- 
ed female. 

Assessor shall 
issue separate re- 
ceipt for each dog 
on payment of tax, 
also metal tag prop- 
erly numbered and 
dated ; must be 
renewed in case of 
loss. 

Assessor must 
publish in vm 
county papers a list 

Wants To Get Loose of dogstaxed. Sales 
of dogs must be repor to assessor. 

Fine for misrepresentation of age, sex, 
description or ownership of dogs. 

Dog must be killed by constable if owner 
refuses to pay tax. 

Dogs must be confined to limits of own- 
er’s premises, unless muzzled and prop- 
erly accompanied. 

8 may be killed: When pursuing, 
worrying or wounding stock ; when unac- 
companied on farm where stock is kept. 

Penalty for failure to kill dog when 
notified that he has been worrying stock, 

Money collected to go into ‘‘ dog fund’’ 














for payment of damages sustained by 


stock owners on account of dogs. 

The FARM JOURNAL has had no part in 
proposing this law, and we doubt if public 
sentiment would stand for it. There is 
no use in passing laws that will not be en- 
forced. But we are free to say that there 





ought to be some way to get rid of sheep- | 


killing dogs, for they cost the sheep in- 
dustry millions of dollars annually. 


+ese —---- 


DOG BARKS 

It is a hard matter to teach old dogs 
new tricks. 

Even a mongrel puppy can be taught to 
be useful. 

Let the oung pup learn to get through 
fences by himself. 

A dog takes everything concerning his 
master to heart. 


After a dog has been sick his kennel 
should be disinfected by burning sulphur 
in it. 

Kindness and patience will do more 


good in training the pup than will cruel | 


methods. 


All hounds should be tied up during the | 


early summer, othérwise they destroy 


many young rabbits. 


Dogs are figuring prominently on the 
European battlefields. They are used to 
draw guns, carry ammunition and mes- 
sages, and some Red Cross dogs carry water 
to wounded soldiers, and find many who 
wre crawled away and would otherwise 

e lost. 


On this page are advertisements of silos, fastener, trucks, 
wheels and kodaks. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


oor errr ewe 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 




















Unadilla Silos are 
trustworthy. They 


preserve silage 


SILOS pas 


Best constructi atest durability and convenience. 
Easy to erect, air-tight. Agents wanted. Send for catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box H, Unadilla, N. Y. 


AGENTS?00% PROFIT 

















not satisfactory. Write today for to 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 4749 Home St.. Dayton, 





——— 7 
HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 
Especially adapted for farm purposes and 
coming into more general use every day on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. You will 
appreciate our free catalog. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 14, HAVANA, ILL. 
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The Kodak 


asset. 
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on the Farm. 


VERY live thing on the farm is worth a photo- 

-graph—and just now when chicks and lambs and 
calves are arriving so rapidly is a most interesting 
time to start a Kodak record—such a record often 
becomes more than interesting, it becomes a business 


Picture taking is very simple by the Kodak method 
and less expensive than you think. Ask your dealer or 
write us for our new booklet, ‘‘ The Kodak on the Farm.” 


__ EASTMAN KODAK CO., 365 State St., RocHESTER, N. Y. 
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All interest seems to center on the 
little chick, 

The April chick well hatched and brooded 
will make the fall layer. 

Never judge the future plumage of a 
chick by the color of its down. 

Some of the wise poultrymen are now 
turning the cheap eggs into table poultry. 

The man who readily becomes disheart- 
ened is the man who, as a rule, ends in 
failure, 

By proper selection and mating, phe- 
nomenal layers can be secured from almost 
any breed. 








CALENDAR FOR APRIL 
If your enthusiasm has lessened, April’s 
sunny, mild and delightful days will surely 
bring it out. Even Peter Tum- 
bledown is able to stir up suf- 
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healthy chicks into it, give them warmth 
enough, but not too much, and furnish it 
with pure air. 

Keeping chicks too many years on the 
same ground is one great cause of dis- 
ease. Move the houses or yards around. 

Make assurance doubly sure by giving 
the chicks a good dry place to live in. 
Dampness means death. 

Dry bread-crumbs make a good feed 
for the first meal of little chicks. 

Remember that a chick is a hen in min- 
iature. Feed it very much as you would 
an older bird. 
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EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS 


The attractive brooding coops, as illus- 
trated on this page, are the kind Uncle 
Sam has chosen on his poultry farm at 
Beltsville, Md. They give a comfortable 
home for the mother hen, while the chicks 
have a chance to scamper about outdoors. 

Our Uncle Samuel will probably know 
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time eventually to give out authentic infor- 
mation and experience to the raisers of 
poultry. Among the most interesting 
buildings of the collection is the large 
two-story feed storage - house, with its 
bins all arranged in apple-pie order that 
would give a tip to many grain elevators 
as to compactness in solving the space 
problem. 

The Department has not as yet given 
out any information along the line of its 
experiments. It prefers to wait until it is 
in a position to issue reliable information, 
which will be in the shape of a bulletin 
covering in. detail the results of two 
years’ work. The information will be 
solid facts for the man who raises poultry 
for profit. 

FANNIE WOOD’S POULTRY TALK 

Like time and tide, some sitters wait 
for no man when they take a notion to 
leave the nest, and if they happen to be 
shut up in a small place, broken 
and smeared-up eggs are the 





ficient effort to set a hen or 
two. It is the ‘‘happy new 
vear’’ of chickhood. 

There is a lot of work to be 
done right now, but it seems 
so much easier than it was 
when the days were cold and 
dreary. 

Of all months for setting 
hens, April is the best, and the 
man who can get out the most 
of his hatches during the next 
thirty days is playing a win- 
ning card. 

Now as much as ever the 
hens need exercise, so keep up 
their activity by supplying lit- 
ter for the floors and scattering 
the grain among it. This will mean better 
fertility and better health. 

It is a little too early to give many eggs 
to the sitting hen. About thirteen should 
be the limit, as the nights are still cold. 
This gives the hen a better chance to 
cover and protect them. 

Those who hatched chickens in the fal! 
find a good market for them now, espe- 
cially those that dress from six to eight 
pounds to the pair. There is a little better 
price paid for broilers now than last month, 
and there is some demand for capons. 

This is a good season to set geese eggs. 
About five eggs are all that a hen can 
cover comfortably. 

The turkeys usually start their egg 
crop about now. 

Paint the buildings, clean up generally, 
and make the premises look as inviting as 
the balmy weather is enticing. There is 
a lot of work to do now that should not be 
neglected. Get busy. 
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FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 


Millions of eggs will be set this month. 

Our best work, the work that makes a 
good hatch most sure, is done before the 
eggs are ever laid. 

The way to begin is to sort the hens 
over and pick out the most thrifty ones, 
hens that have done the most laying for 
the past season. 

For hatching purposes use the eggs 
these hens lay. 

Lots of folks think if they only had a 
brooder they would be all right. Maybe 
they would, and maybe they would be all 
wrong. A brooder will do nothing that 
you do not make it do. 

Two or three things you must do, or 
the brooder will be a failure. Put bright, 








Natural Brooding on Unele Sam’s Farm 


the exact cost of producing an egg when 
all investigations now under way at the 
government poultry farm are completed. 
Facts from actual experience will be at 
the disposal of the man who raises poultry 
for profit, and the grain industry will be 
somewhat affected as a result of these 
feed tests. 

The farm itself is an aggregation of the 
most approved feeding, housing and breed- 
ing equipment, covering at present some 
sixty acres. More acres are at the dis- 
posal of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, 
under whose direct supervision this phase 
of farm industry is placed. If necessary 
the Bureau can raise its own particular 
brand of chicken feed, as the entire tract 
covers 250 acres. 


There are in use at the chicken farm 
various numbers and styles of feed hop- 
pers, containing several grades of feed. 
Now a chicken, not unlike human beings, 
knows what to eat and what not to eat 
for its general welfare. The feed boxes 
are so arranged that a close tab is kept 
upon the weekly consumption, the feed 
being weighed when first deposited and at 
the end of the week weighed again. In 
this way a perfect record is kept. Experi- 
ments show that there is very little 
difference in the consumption of food 
from week to week, and a little variety 
is preferred. In one series of tests con- 
ducted, 300 birds are used. These are 
divided and subdivided into parties of 
thirty, each colony sheltered in one of 
the model poultry houses of which there 
are many. 

All houses used, and in fact most of the 
equipment, have been designed by the 
Department, in order to furnish the gov- 
ernment with the best, and at the same 


result. We have no use for 
wild, flighty hens, but some- 
times if we are quiet and pa- 
tient with them they will settle 
down and act quite sensibly. 

When the chicken business 
is made too much of a side 
line, the profits are apt to be 
of the same variety. ° 

Don’t lose your chance to get 
a good hatch by putting white 
and dark eggs in the same 
incubator. 

When it is warm and pleas- 
ant turn Mrs. Biddy loose with 
her brood. This plan saves feed 
and makes better chicks. 

Nights are cool enough just 
now to chill eggs intended for hatching, 
if we are careless enough to leave them 
in a cold room. 

Coops should have good board floors and 
no crevices large enough for Mr. Rat to 
squeeze in. And be sure there is no old 
plunder where rats and other enemies can 
hide. 

Foxes have holes, birds of the air have 
nests, every creature has an abiding place 
—but the chicken mite. He has no place 
in the well-ordered hen house or brood 
coop where he can settle down in peace. 
Now at cleaning-up time he is driven 
from pillar to post, and sees his relatives 
die of overdoses of lice killer, or slain 
by sulphur fumes. 


++ 
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OUR POULTRY CLUB 

Victor Hoerr, Kirby, O., has ten Rhode 
Island Red hens that laid 647 eggs during 
March, April and May. 

Me. B. Poole, Everett, Mass., has eight 
Rhode Island Reds that laid 1,315 eggs 
from February to December, 1914. 

H. M. Hanson, of Montrose, Mass., has 
a pen of thirteen six-month-old Anconas, 
that averaged ten eggs per day all through 
January. 

Oscar Schoffer, Montrose, Mass., got 
18,000 eggs from 150 hens last year. He 
keeps White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas 
and Rhode Island Reds. 

Mrs. M. E. McClain, Grafton, W. Va., 
has a Plymouth Rock hen that was hatched 
January 2, 1913, and which up to January 
6, 1915, laid 322 eggs and raised four 
broods of chicks. She had her leg broken 
twice, 

M. J. Breakey, Jersey City, N. J., has 
four White Leghorn hens, one of which 
laid her first egg August 12th, when four 
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months and seven days old. The second 
one laid the first egg August 21st; the 
third, August 25th ; and the fourth, Sep- 
tember 13th. 

Mrs. F.Wenrich, Murphysboro, Ill., has 
a two-year-old White Orpington hen that 
laid eggs all summer until late fall. De- 
cember 6th. she started again and laid 
eighteen eggs during the rest of the 
month. 

William Bumpus, Waterloo, N. Y., has 
thirty-five White Leghorn pullets hatched 
May, 1913. The first egg was laid Novem- 
ber 6th, and during that month he got 122 
eggs, and up to October Ist had a total of 
5,604, making an average of 160 eggs 
each. His profits amounted to $2.45 a hen. 
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FOOT NOTES 

This is the busy month of the year, 
and it is just the time, too, when a lot 
of perplexing questions will arise. To 
have an authority at hand at a critical 
time is of untold value—and no bet- 
ter guide can be had than the Biggle 
Poultry Book. It is a work of reference. 
Price, 50 cents ; with Farm Journal for 
jive years, $1.25. 


Better have the hens fat than half- 
starved 


Put wood shavings in the bottom of the 
nests and the hens will not be infested 
with lice. W. D. 


Spray the roosts with a solution of kero- 
sene, carbolic acid and soapsuds, and the 
hens will be healthier. W. 


All eggs incubated should be smooth in 
shell, uniform in shape and color, and 
should weigh two ounces or more. McB. 


Sulphur is a great germ killer. Feed a 
little to the hens to ward off disease. A 
spoonful or two in the mash once a week 
will be sufficient. 


The advantages of an incubator are that 
it will hatch chicks at any season of the 
year, it will hatch more chicks at a time, 
and the chicks will be free from vermin. 


The size of the chick bears a direct re- 
lation to the egg from which it is hatched. 
Small chicks hatched from small eggs 
never grow so large as chicks hatched 
from larger eggs of the same breed. M. 


I live on a farm and set hens in the old- 
fashioned way. When I set a hen, I mark 
the day of the month, with pen and ink, 
on each egg. Then I can not possibly 
forget when they will hatch. Mrs. S. B. 


Cockerels mated to pullets will do well 
enough sometimes, but in my experience 
stronger chicks come from a cock bird 
ma to pullets or from a cockerel with 
hens. In referring to cockerels or pullets 
I imply birds under one year of age. P. 


The breeding flocks should be mated a 
month before eggs are to be incubated. 
one fertile eggs will be obtained in a 

few days after mating. However, 
if e birds have been mated a month, 
they become accustomed to new surround- 
ings and much better results are obtained. 


Pin-feathers are very hard to remove 
from ducks and geese. After the outside 
feathers are off, steam the fowls a few 
minutes, thus: Put a little water in the 
wash-boiler, and lay 
in it two sticks to 
raise the geese above 
the water. Boil hard, 


DRUMMER ROOSTER: *‘ GUESS 
IT WON'T PAY TO TRY TO 
SELL ANY OF MY GOODS 
THERE!" 






cover, and when steam rises lay in the 
birds, turning them over till the down and 
pin-feathers come off easily. A. S. 


A sure cure for the egg-eating habit is, 
to eat the hen. In fact, it is about’ the 
only one that is dependable. Try feeding 





crushed shells and charcoal, and give the 
fowls a good variety of feeds. Don’t feed 
egg-shells unless they are crushed and 
mixed with grains or mash. Gather the 
eggs often and watch for the determined 


On this page are advertisements ex ultry stock, grit, 
incubators, grape cure and brooder. sis) 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ EXOEPTIONAL.”? Wh. Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Grand Sale 
of Utility and Exhibition Cock’ls. Eggs eg Pawson Bi oy ig 
Guar’. Write mefor unusual prices. 


ABY CHICKS & DUCKLINGS. White Rocks, ae 1. R. 
Ducklings. Superb stock. $10 per 100 and up. Capacity 100,000 
annually. Catalog. Babeock Poultry Farm, Box F, mia, N.Y. 


XTENSIVE CATALOC FREE, varieties fine Poultry, Tur- 
keys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Collies, Pigeons, 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Te ford, Pa. 


5 BREEDS, fine, pure-bred, northern-raised chickens, ducks, 
e geese and turkeys. ar Be eg: low prices. Bi catalog 
free. F. A. NEUBE x 618, Mankato, 














When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 








we and Bronze Turkey eggs. Obicken eggs. 2c. stamp, showing 

wild gobbler from the Mountsin. Valley View Poultry » Belleville, Pa. 

GGB, $1 per 15; $2 per 40. Thor. Brahmas, Rocks, Wyand’ts, Reds, Leg. 
Hamb’s, 19 vars. 34 yrs. exp. Catalog. 8. K. MOHR, Cocpers_urg, Pa. 


See AND EGGS, 66 breeds. Pure Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and 
Bel, Hares. 60 page Catalogue free. H. A. Souper, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 











hite Orpineton Eggs, Cook & Kellerstrass strains, $5; 100 ; 
$3, 50. Also O. I. C. Pigs. R. Ruzevsn, Sciota, Ill. R. No.1. 


jhor’b’d Chickens—eggs, 13, $1 ; 40, $2; 100, $6. Games, Orp., 
Rk’s, Legs. C. Reichenbach a Son, Breeze Lawn, Coopersburg, Pa. 


ose Comb Br. Leghorns Only. Prize winners. Eggs. 90c. per 15 ; 
$1.50 for 30; $4 for 100. H. P. MOWRY, Bronson, Mich. 


aby Chicks & Eggs. 8. C. Wh. Legh’ns, Young & Barron strains. 
Prices low and guaranteed. Write. Haupt Hatehery, Easton, Pa. 


ABY Chicks. Eggs. Ringlet B. P. Rocks. 8. 0.W. & R. C. B. Leg., 
Brah., Ducks. Circ. Lack’a Poultry Yards, No. Water Gap, Pa. 


Res $1 p. 15; $2 p. 40. Brahmas, Rocke, Reds. Wh. Orp’ tons. 
$1.50 p. 15. Leghorns, $1 p. 20. 8. G. Beater, Coopersburg, Pa. 


GGS for Hatching. Thoro’b’d R. I. Reds, (both Combs.) $1 p. 15; 
$6 p. 100. Buttercups $1.50 p. 15. J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, Pa. 


GGS. B.Red, Narra.,W. H., M. B., $2.50 for 9; $3.50 for 12, by 
P. P. $8 for 12 by Ex. 8. Durigg & Son, Armstrongs Mills, 0. 


GGS, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thor’ghb’d Rocks, Leg., Reds, Orp., Min., 
Wyan., Ham. 20 variet’s. Catalog. H. K. Mohr, Quakertown, Pa. 


IANT Strain Bronze Turkey Eggs, e eerm: ;R. C. R. I. Red Eggs. 
$1 per 15. Shropshire Sheep. H an Dyke, Gettysburg, Pa. 
































ARRED P. Rocks, R. I. Red and Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 per 13. 
Circular Free. D. L. HORTON, JR., Andover, Reg. 


ee eee —_ Grade White Plymouth Rocks. Egys, 15 
for $1. Faaxx H. Srevevor, R. F. D. No. 1, Mt. Sinai, N. Y. 


ORNISH INDIANS, fine = station, shape and color. 15 ores, 
$1.50, prepaid. S. A. WHITE, Box F, Timberville, V 


©. BR. LEGHORNS, Kulp’s 242 egg strain, prize winners. 
e farm range, select eggs, $1, 15; $3, 50. S. W. Hensel, Basil, 0. 


ietlian Buttereups, Silver Campines, heavy laying strains. 
Eggs, 10 cents each. Cedar Crest Poultry Farm, Brockton, Mass. 


ABY CHICKS of Quality. Our secret of winter eggs. 27 years’ 
Re sace Catalog free. Old Glory Hatchery, R. 2, Hinsdale, Ill. 


HICKS, $8 2 up 100; eggs, $4. Reds, Rocks, Leg’s, Anconas, 
Bat’s, Wyan.,B. Orp., Min'cs. eee Poul. Farm, Seward, N.Y. 


HICKS Cheap as Eggs. 5. White Leghorns, 9c.; 
8. C. Buff Orps., 12c. PLEASANT BILL YARDS, Sellman, Md. 


URKEY EGGS—4M. Bronze, B. Reds, Narragansett and 
W. Holland, $3.50 per 12. Waursr Bros., Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


Ban ORPINGTON EGGS, $2 per 13. Rose-Owen strain. 
Get the best, it pays. T. H. METTLER, East Millstone, N. J. 


HIP YOUR DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS TO 
Arthur H. Bonsor, Reading Terminal Market, Phila., Pa. 


USINESS b essed & Columbian Wyandottes & t 
Brahmas. Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hamnionton, N. J. 


HITE eet — A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs, $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Lansdowne, Pa. 


64, °85. Var. Poultry, Hares. oy yg ey an prices. Val- 
uable ill, des. Cat. free. H. D. Rorm, Box P, Souderton, Pa. 


60 PAGE BOOK FREE. Lowest Rate of Various Breeds of 
Poultry, Pigeons, Hares, etc. Jd. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


BEST BREEDS POULTRY. Stock and eggs, reduced price. 
Big illus. circular Free. John E. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 


CHICKS jor. Giick Leduonn rilia, Smoetons, Po. 
BUFF TURKEY 2°SOKS Winchester, fndtane 
WHITE CHINESE GEESE EGGS, 25 Cents Each. 


le Leghorn $2. 15. Chester White Pi 
Booklet. SPRUCE FARM, Howella New Works” 


ILLUS. POULTRY, HARE AND DOG 
CATALOG FREE. Hatching E 

Specialty, EDWIN SOUDER, Dept. A, Telford, ie 

POUND CHICKS. Pp a daar og deat Sex known. 
id di 

B HATCHERIES, Gambier. Ohin. 

FINE PURE. BRED CHICKEN 
Ducks, Turkey 8, Guineas. owes 


and éggs at low prices. America’s finest Poultey 7 arm, 8000 prizes. 
Large e,4c. A. A. ZIEMER, BOX 3, TUSTIN, MINN. 




































































No Money Down and Low Prices on 


PITTSFIELD 
Day-Old Chicks 


Four different breeds. 
8. C. W. 


Barred and White 


2 or 
PITTSFIELD peaiitie senenice. 
14 Main 8t, - Skowhegan, Me. 








so Leading Breeds pure bred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators at lowest. prices, - 
Catalog 2c. W.A. Wee R, Box 937, Mankato, Minn. 


Leading Varieties Poultry, Pigeons, _— Geese. Incuba- 
43 tors, freight paid. Feed and Supplies. Catalog, in colors, 4c. 
Missouri Poultry & Squab Co., Dept. F. 0., Kirkwood, Mo. 


8. ©. R. I. REDS and BARRED P. ROOKS, 
18, @2; 40, ®5. Farm Raised Prize Winners. Mat- 
ing List FREE. D. J. LAMBERT, JR,, Apponaug, R. I. 


° Send €1.50 ‘for settin 
S. vf Black Minor CAS. from prize winning st: a 
Write us. W.F. Lindenberg & Bro., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


10e. S. C. W. Leghorns. Will re- 
CHICKS turn gra? for dead ones. Pamphlet 
FREE. 8. 93. C. M. LAUVER, Richfield, Pa. 
PFILE’S 65 VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water- Fowls 
in season. Illus. Catalogue, and *“Grow 
Guide,” 2c. An honest deal. Write 
toda HENR 

















Y PFILE, Formeon 
a MR kg Box624, Freeport, | 


Hackett’s Gape Cure. 


It’s a powder. Chicks inhale it. Whole brood treated 

at once. Money back if it fails. Per package, 80 cts, 

postpaid. Hackett’s Louse Powder, 80 cts., postpaid. 

Address HACKETT’S GAPE CURE CO., Hillsboro, Md, Dept. B. 
Chickens, 


50 Varieties iiicca” socrton nea 


Turkeys. Toulouse, Embdem, African, Ohina 
Geese. Pekin, Rouen, Muscovy, Indian Runner 














Ducks. Bantams, Guineas, jn, and 
Brooders. THEODORE Z, 
Catalog 2c. Box 108, Mankato, Minn. 












5 7 BREEDS ducks, goose and tarkeye: 
Fowls. is eRES and incu aa at low ow prices. 


farm, 
page 2ist Annual Poultry Book. 


F. NEUBERT CO., Box 842, MANKATO, MINN. 


200 EGG HATCHER SNiy $3 


No freightto pay. Actual hen controls everything, 
Ne lamps,ne expense,ne costly mistakes. Over 600,000 
sold, Th of Agents wanted, 
Free Catalog with Special 

Siems & Co., Sta.8, Dept.33 Los Angeles, Cal. 


BNA Bele ils Ces 


pore tags Wonder Baby Chick Saver stops bowel 
—_o woe band 95% of incubator hatches. 

soc for full size package and FREE BOOK on care 
and tectngate chicks ; postpaid. 10 poultry raisers’ names 
tay book FREE. Order today. 


1023 N. Sharte $0, Uilehome City, Okts. {3} 
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Tells why hacks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 700 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled “‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 
This book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 

and tells how to prepare a simple home solution that.cures 
this terrible disease over night and actually raises 98 per 
gent of every hatch, _. poultry raisers should write 

Mr. Reefer for one of these val e FREE books. 


Prize Poultry 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pigeons, Doge 
that have won thel voling p prizes at Amer- 
ica’s largest Fairs and Expositions. Breeds 
reared on separatefarms. Send 10c for col- 
or. cel ieegs Book, how to make money 
. wit "Laser 3 hatch and rear chicks; 
how and what to feed fees 


fow! selected by Licensed 
Poultry Judges. United see Brecy io Box 51, Hope, indiana 


@ & 5 @ & & 


MILLION EGG FARM HATCHING EGGS 


or high fertility and vitality in S. C. White Leghorn Hatch- 
ing Eggs, direct to you from Rancocas, The * Million Egg 
Farms.”” Stronggerms assured, and 100% fertility absolutely 
guaranteed. Flocks bred for beauty as well as high egg pro- 
duction. 100 eggs, $9; 50, $5; 15. $2. Send for booklet. 
Rancocas Poultry Farms, Box 110, Browns Mills, N. J. 



















Save money and raise 
all the chicks. 


Ideal Colony Brooder 


Coal burning, self-regulating, with 
shaking and dumping grate, us- 
table hover. Chicks ecm visible. 
Lp Price, 


















grow where one grew 
LIBERTY 81 STOVE ‘to, 118 Bec Second St., Phila., 
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egg-eaters. Take their heads off before 
others acquire the bad habit. W. F. P. 


I have found that a sitting hen may 
often be made to accept a new nest when 


necessary, by placing her head under her 
wing and gently swinging the around. 
Then lay her on the eggs with her head 


still under her wing. Presently she awakes, 
as it were, and starts to cover her eggs 
as though she were on the old nest. L. 


Did you ever try rape for your poultry ? 
We —— sow about one-half an acre of 
the Dw Essex rape for 150 chickens. 
It certainly makes a fine poultry pasture. 
After fertilizing the ground well, plow 
and harrow it, and then sow the 7 
broadcast, just covering the seed. The 
chickens eat rape with an avidity that 
seems to indicate great relish. P. A. M. 


When the natural method of incubation 
is practised, it is the custom to set the 
first hens showing broodiness in the early 
spring. These are usually the ones that 
have been doing the best laying durin 
the fall and winter. The eggs incubate 
are often produced by the winter ‘‘loafer’’ 
that will always lay during the breeding 
season. Such a practise does not have a 
tendency to increase egg production in 
the progeny, but rather the reverse. 


When I see the chickens droop and be- 
gin to breathe heavily, I give them a table- 
spoonful of dry venetian red in the mash 
every morning until there is no more 
signs of sickness. One tablespoonful for 
every thirty chickens. In bad cases of 
roup I bathe the head with coal-oil and 
give some of the venetian red moistened 
with coal-oil. I keep the sick in a warm 

lace, separate from the rest of the flock. 

n case of diarrhea I give a piece of log- 
wood, the size of a bean, in their drinking 
water each morning until they are nor- 
mal again. This amount is given for each 
twenty-five chickens. 

S me, Wash. JOHN P. MORGAN. 


After we had finished harvesting our 
corn, a neighbor’s turkeys came daily 
through the field gleaning scattered corn, 

rass-seed, etc., turning waste into profit. 

n nearly every farm some turkeys can 
be raised. They will pick up a good liv- 
ing ranging about the farm. They bother 
very few growing crops, except melons 
and garden truck, and these can be kept 
out of their way. With some corn tofinish 
them off, a nice sum of money—nearly all 

rofit—can be realized from their sale. 

he utilization of such opportunities as 
this very often marks the difference be- 
tween the successful and unsuccessful 
farmer. Raise turkeys. M. FLoyD. 


The early spring eggs that are to be 
incubated should be collected often to 
prevent their being chilled. 

Eggs which are being held for ‘incuba- 
tion are very often injured, first, by too 
high or too lowa temperature ; second, by 
ese | in the same position too long, 
causing the albumen to weaken and the 

olk to yield; third, by being held too 
ong, which results in evaporation of the 
moisture content and weakening the germ. 

Eggs intended for incubating may, with 
proper care, be held; two weeks. They 
should be stored where they will not be 
exposed to extremes in temperature, and 
should be turned part way over each day. 
If a large number of such eggs are to 
be held, a convenient method 
is to store them in the usual 
thirty-dozen case. The case 
may be filled and turned part 
way over each y ¢ to by 
the position of the yolks. 
only a small number of eggs 


MRS. HEN’S YOUNGEST CHILD 





are collected each day, they =e” stored 
in the ordinary oatmeal or o break- 

fast cereal boxes. A two-pound oatmeal 
' box will hold two dozen large eggs. When 





full the box should be tied with a stron 
cord. They then may be placed on a shel 
or on the floor, and the boxes turned each 
day. The pasteboard boxes protect the 
eggs from sudden changes in tempera- 
ture, and also from the air, which would 
cause evaporation. The correct tempera- 
ture for storing sian ie | eggs is from 
55° to 60° F. V. R. McBRIDE. 


On this page are advertisements of incubators, chicken 
house, nests, poultry tonic and roofing. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. Ji is to your interest to do so. 





























FARMERS AND FANCIERS 

Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best way 
to market 3 deseribes America’s largest line of guaran- 
brooders, hovers, etc. 


Henry Buffalo, N. Y. 
57-¥. Barclay SC, Row York Gity 





The priceon a BANTLING INCUBATORS and 
BROODERS make you hold your breath. "s a sen- 
sation. The champion world-beater for quality and price, 
made by the biggest incubator factory in 

the world. The SUREST HATCHERS in 

existence, 65 egg, $5.50; 100 egg, $7; 220 a 

egg, $12. Write for catalog—right now. Gam 

4. W. MYERS, Pres., Reliable Incubator 

& Brooder Co., Box B-45, Quincy, IM. 








B TWO-INCH OCONORETE WALLS 
Circular FREE. C. C. ROOT, 2403 Hillside Ave., Springfield, Obie. 








Sronclad At 
In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 
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— 
vizorows Young Chicks 
birds grow ra- 
pidly, feather up Gro Stock 
fast, and pay a profit, 
while weak ones are only Moltin wis 
CONKET'S gives th and 
ives them 
health and stamina and Laying Hens 
a. the organs keyed up 
to their best without overtaxing them, 
CONKEY’S WHITE DIARRHEA REMEDY 
in the drinking water from the start, may save many 
of your chicks. 25c. and 50c. Send 4c. in stamps 
for Conkey’ s Poultry Book. Worth dollars to any poultry 
owner. "THE G. E, CONKEY CO. 
9 Conkey Building, Clev 
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sanitary—easy to 


: ; will be adequately protected 
ildings from fire, wind, is htning 
and storm and will be strong and durable if covered with our well known 


APOLLa 


Galvanized Roofing and Siding 


Through the use of ApoLLo Products you will have buildings that are neat, clean and 
construct and also inexpensive in cost. You will find APoLLo Best 
Bloom Galvanized Sheets specially adapted for Culverts, Cisterns, Tanks and Silos. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Write for our free “Better Buildings” booklet. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
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MAKING MONEY WITH 
TURKEYS 
BY RUTH MOORE 
An Experience That is Well Worth Noting 


WAS reared in a town, and in 1908 
married a farmer. What I have learned 
of country ways has been by hard 
knocks. 
Re a to give presents to my friends, and 
do as I pleased with. 

O My hus 
had not finished paying for it. In 1910, 
with crops uncertain, taxes, insurance, 
and interest to pay, he ve mg nothing to 
give me to fool away. friends con- 


As a girl I always had money to | 


and had bought his land, but | 


tinued to send me gifts, wo as it was not | 


very pleasant to accept and not be able 
to return, I made up my mind that, like 


my fowls, I would scratch for what I | 


needed the coming year. The eggs always 
went to pay the — bill, and the 
chickens a Se were used for the table, 
so I could not expect anything there. 


I thought of all the rich men I had read | 
of, and how they made their fortunes by | 
an humble beginning,—of Rockefeller | 


who started with two turkeys, which he 
sold in order to buy four smaller ones, 
thus increasing the number. 
struck me right—why not raise turkeys? 

We had a large orchard and about five 
acres in woodland, right around the house, 
an ideal place for turkeys. But then I 
had no stock, and no money to buy with. 
What could Ido? What would men with 
business sense do if they wanted to go into 
something but did not have the money? 
The answer came immediately : ‘‘ Bor- 
row, of course.’’ So I decided to borrow 
enough to buy the turkeys. 

While awaiting the arrival of my birds 
I visited the neighbors who made a spe- 
cialty of aed | raising, and got all the 
pointers possible. 

The birds came—four hens and a gob- 
bler, big Bourbon Reds, and beauties. 
How proud I was, and what dreams I had! 
They seemed tame and showed no dispo- 
sition to go away. I placed empty bar- 
rels in the orchard where they were, but 
did not get an egg until March 2d. Then 
in a short time they were all layi 


On April 7th I set two of the Re 


ut the restof the eggs under chicken hens. 

hen the other = eys wanted to sit I 
put them up for a few days, and after 
that they continued to lay. On May 8th, 
from eighty-nine eggs, eighty-three tur- 
keys hatched, and were given to the tur- 

hens. I gave them custard made of 
milk and eggs four times a day, and on 
the tenth day turned them out in the 
woods. Every morning I took them a 
little feed, generally curd, but did not 
give them too much. The weather was 
fee nepeee and how they did grow! My 
opes were high, but at the end of two 
weeks I discovered several with their 
wings drooping. The turks began to 
drop off until only sixty-eight remained. 
I was wal 5 and turning every day the 
eggs from the ange two hens, and set 
them on May 3d 

They came off, ‘thirty- six in all, just as 
the mulberries were ripe, and seemed 
more thrifty than the others. All the 
flock went together, and it was impossi- 
ble to count the birds, but some had dis- 
appeared I was sure. After they were 
large enough to fly a to a roost I began to 
feel that perhaps they were safe. How 
they could eat, and how they would run to 
meet me when I fed them! I can not 
tell the dreams I had, because they would 
fill a book. The months passed, but my 
turkeys grew less and less ; what became 
of them I do not know. 

When November came I had only sixty- 
seven left. They had all the corn they 
could eat twice a day. On November 23d 
I sold sixty-three, ee four hens. They 
brought $126.35. back the money 
borrowed, with Labeda 

My husband had a note for $65 that 
would be due, so I decided to pay that off 


The idea | 





and give it to him for a Christmas gift. 
I knew that he would appreciate that 
more than anything else. Then, as this 
is a true story, I’ll have to confess I con- 
cluded that $5 would be enough to put in 
presents for my friends, and that the re- 
mainder would make a snug bank account. 





On this aba are adv ertisements of poultry paper, book, 
Senne, incubators and panacea. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


rrr LLODD DDD DPD DPD i 
When you write an adv orth ser tell him you saw his | 
card in Farm Journal. diis bo arc interest to do so. 





{ 
| 
» POULTRY PAPER i713 | 


tells all you want to know about. care atej 
management of poultry for pleasure or | 
profit. our months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 44, Syracuse, N. Y. 





The Steinmesch Poultry 
Book is Now Ready. 


Henry Steinmesch of the Executive = 
Board of the American Poultry Ass'n 
tells in this book the simple facts—of 
Housing and Feeding, of Incubation and 
Brooding of the many varieties of Poultry, 
A copy will be 


of Eggs for hatching, etc. 
mailed on receipt of 10c, stamps or coin. 











HENRY STEINMESCH, St. Louis, Mo. 
& w 


EVERY READER OF THIS PAPERE 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG, It shows 
our aomeerte line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, 
market piace to which all 
for fence of superior quality 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

For the past 30 yous - Lames pag beonseis J sold Birost 
to t Farmer ®& olesale ‘ou 
Ree: t and put the Dealer's oa 
your own 


et. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIC VALUES 


shrewd buyers turn 


Spool. 
fae Seepenl peal to yout 


Mr. Farmer: Don’t these o—~ 
Our Catalog 


is brimful o 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Boz 15 Winchester Indiana. 















































Wire and Fence Suppiles. Itis the | bout 





GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 

ribed, many in natural colors, A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. lacubators and brooders. years in business. _You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for i 


B. H. GREIDER : « +: Box 42, RHEEMS, PA. 










1 init f fieatD 
Le tae, Seid 
reomcrtes 


ING FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS- 








Belle ‘City e 


Gh. the whole 
World’s Championship Hi _ in may quent 
cans Poste * oe the aw Word 8 
Championship Hatches tell the story of their a 
ing, prize-winning success in r own 
vee ou full information, facts, proofs and particulars 
\parommteas hatches everywhere World’s 
Champion City hatching outfits. 827,000 in use. 
Write for“‘Hatching Facts” Today 
r Postal i Brings It 
at tells qverrthing.. le City Incubator 
d Brooder in actual oes —shows what makes the Belle 
City the 2] 2] Times World's Champion—gives facts about 
= or om bi and better than you have ever 
gives 


¥ $800.00 Gold Offers 








Why So Many Chicks Die and 
How to Save Yours 


Leg weakness, diarrhoea, gapes, etc., account for 50% of the 
these ailments can be avoided an 


loss of baby chicks. Most o 


at total 
corrected 


and the chicks saved by fe timely use of scientific tonics cad blood 


builders. So sure am I 


DR. HESS 


POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


will put stamina and vi 


or in your chicks—help 


them ward off disease, help them grow and mature 
rapidly, that I have authorized my dealer 


in your town to su ply you with 


enough for your floc 
Pan-a-ce-a doesn’t do as I claim, re- 
turn the vay 0 packages and get 
“your money back. Buy on that guar- 
antee—you can’t possibly lose. 


Ib lbs. 25c; & lbs. 60c; 25-lb. 
pail $2.50 (except in Canada 
and the far West). My Pan- 
a-ce-a is never peddled—it i is 
soldonly by reputabl. 

whom you ‘ham, Write fer 
my free poultry book. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 





and if my 
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HEAVY-LAYING BREEDS 
After All, Eggs are What we Mostly 
Want from Hens 


HE illustration is a good likeness of 
No. 231 hen, the White Leghorn 
female that laid 230 eggs in her pul- 

let year, and repeated her performance 
as a “Esso aie hen. This is a remarkable 
record. 

This hen is owned by Anton Piez & Son, 
of Hammonton, N. J., who are building 
up a strain of heavy layers. They make 
it arule not to use a hen that has a rec- 
ord of less than 150 eggs in her pullet 
year. These hens in turn are mated to 
cockerels that come from a family of ex- 
cellent layers. In other words, they have 
a pen of five females with trap nest rec- 
ords of 201, 230, 202, 207 and 208 eggs, 
mated to a cockerel whose dam laid 259 
eggs in her pullet year, and on the male 
side his great dam laid 247 eggs. That is 
a pen of quality. That is a sample of the 
matings, and on this big farm there are 
hundreds of birds mated in the same way. 

On the farm of the F saa editor there 
is a pen of White Wyandottes—ten of 





A Record-Breaking Leghorn 
them—that laid 1,920 eggs during tneir 

ullet year, from December 1, 1913, to 

ecember 1, 1914. That is an average.of 
192 eggs per hen. That they are bred for 
strong laying is proved by the individual 
records. No. 212 laid twenty-one eggs in 
January, and so did No. 213; while No. 
219 laid twenty eggs, afd so did No. 217; 
and Nos. 214 and 220 laid twenty eggs 
each. In March, No. 217 laid twenty-five 
eggs, Nos. 219 and 220 laid twenty-three 
eggs each, No. 214 laid twenty-four eggs, 
and Nos. 211, 214 and 215 laid twenty-two 
eggs each. In April, No. 214 laid twenty- 
seven eggs, and in May she went one 
better. 

More interesting fatts could be men- 
tioned about that pen, but that is suffi- 
cient to prove that in order to secure 
phenomenal layers it is necessary to have 
not only heavy-laying dams, but the sire, 
too, must come from an egg laid by a 
record hen. 

There is only one way of obtaining these 
results, and that is by the trap nest. It 
is true that the heavy layers can _ be 
selected by an examination of the pelvic 
bones, but there is no sure way, except 
the trap nest, of telling just how many 
eggs the individual hen lays. 

om Barron, of England, makes his 
first selection of pullets by using the 
pelvic-bone method, and then he trap 
nests to find out just exactly how good 
each individual is. 

But all reliance must not be placed upon 
the ‘‘ family history ’’ of the pullet. Her 
mother might have laid 250 eggs, and her 
father might have come from a 250-eg¢ 
ancestry ; and yet if she is not woperty 
fed and cared for she will be an indifferent 
worker. It takes ore food to make eggs. 

To make a good layer it is necessary 
to feed a ration rich in nitrogenous mate- 
rial; it is essential that she be made to 
exercise ; and it is equally important that 
she be made to ‘‘ feel at home.’’ It takes 





contentedness to get the pullet down to 
real work, Make her tame and keep her 
so. Teach her to love rather than fear 
you. Never use spices or any stimulating 
foods. 

The hen or pullet must be in good 
health, or she can not produce eggs. It 
is therefore important that hardiness be 
one of the main factors in making up 
the breeding pen. 





etiam 


THE BOURBON RED TURKEY 


I first engaged in the breeding of these 
turkeys as a side-line to the ite Leg- 
horn chickens, but there was such a de- 
mand for stock and eggs that I am now 
devoting my entire time to the business. 

In color, the Bourbon Reds are a deep 
brownish red, with main wing feathers 
white, and more or less white feathers in 
the center of the tail. These beautiful 
markings, together with the birds’ stately 
carriage, make them an ornament to any 
country place. They are of a kind and 
nang disposition, and do not stray so far 

rom home as most other turkeys do. 
While they are not immune to disease, 
they are especially hardy and strong. 

As a breed they are not so large as the 
Bronze, but in my mating I use only 
large, heavy birds, with deep, full breasts, 
and as a consequenée I have birds as large 
as most of the Bronze ones. 

Goodrich, Kans. Mrs. J. E. BuNpDy. 


On this page are advertisements of school,! poultry stock, 
barn buildings, incubators and hovers. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, lt is to your interest todo so. 


Bred to La Wh. Leghorns. Eggs—Chix—Steck. 

y Our customers hatch 90% of eggs, raise 95% 
of chix, get 50% yield in Nov., Dee., Jan. 190 eggs per hen in 11 
mos, Catalog free. Keystone Poultry Farm, Box F, New Milford, Pa. 




















G@GS from Leading Breeds Land a Water Fowls. Collie Dogs, 
Pea Fowls & Guineas. List free. J. J. Brenner, Mankato, Minn. 








FREE 
Book 


“Buieuic the Dairy Barn’ 
W.D. James. A valuable 
FI 9 help every man who to 


on 


Barn 
Building 


Easy to Raise Strong 
Vigorous Baby Chicks 


under the International Sanitary Hover, and their is no carpen- 
ter work needed to install it. Place Hover in any building free 
from draughts. To set it up, merely light the lamp and set it 
down, and it isready for use. Made of metal, itis always sa- 
nitary, Cir cu no crowding, no smothering, warmest 
just inside ® chicks, 


you ex 
JAMES MFC. CO. 
D. A. 68 Cane St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 






















) | ternational Sanitary Hovers used yearly 
cas, “The Million Egg Farms." Other promi- 
a nent users: Wma. Cook & Sons, 






limate. Costs only 1}4c. 
forfuel. Burns oil or gas. 


Freight Paid $ 

East of 

Baskee: Only 
——— me 
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Cypress Barn Book 


Containing Free Plans for 4 Barns 
























Framing details are so full and com- 
plete that any home carpenter can 
build from them. Then there are print- 
ed specifications covering all materials 
and labor—all you need for a FIRST 
CLASS JOB. Yours for asking. 


It ts Vol. 4, 
Cypress Pocket Library 


This FREE Book Contains: 


(1) Plans for 28-cow stable, with milk 
room,feed and manure carriers,modern 
ventilating system economical arrange- 
ment, and two silos attached—the fam- 
ous Even Temperature” sort. Full 
plans and specifications for building. 








specifications. 


GET THE BOOK 













sending the coupon. 


Southern 
Cypress 
Mf 





the bay. Floor plans and framing details—four drawings, elevations, etc. 


(3) A 40-Acre-Farm Barn—convenient, practical and adapted to small farm, or as an. 
auxiliary barn on large farm. Four drawings, elevation and floor plans. 


(4) 8-Horse Stable—four drawings that show exactly how to build. Material and work 


These Barn Plans, details and specifications are 
the product of a leading firm of farm architects, 
and they know the business. You will agree to 
this when you see the Book. Better write tonight, 
No money or Stamps. 


2) Trussed, Self-Supporting Roof 
arn of medium size, with silo built in 











So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
? (Please address nearest office.) 
Please send me copy of the “BARN 


: BOOK,” Vol. 4 CYPRESS Pocket 
Library, FREE, noobligations on me. 





R. F. D.——— Town 





State 
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THE MARKET EGG 
Precautions That the Shipper Must Take 
Sor Safety 
ARTICLE NO. III 


IGURE I shows a faint crack in the 

egg, which to the trade is known as 

a “‘hair split.”’ It is at times so 
faint that it can be told only by the use 
of an egg-tester. These cracks are gen- 
erally made by the egg, when being laid, 
coming in contact with another egg—or 
striking the edge of the nest. 

Figs. II and III show the fertile eggs 
during incubation. Such eggs are gener- 
ally the result of a hidden nest. It has 
been charged, and 
not without cause, 
that the farmer is, 
as a rule, too reck- 
less in the matter 
of gathering and 
shipping eggs. His 
fowls are on free 
range, and every 
now and then he dis- 
covers anest. In 
this nest, which may 
be hidden in some 
sécluded spot or in 
the corner of the 
wagon -shed, a hen 
gets the habit of lay- 
ing. She regularly deposits her eggs, and 
by the time the farmer comes across it, 
there is quite a collection. Every time 
the hen gets on the nest she is imparting 
heat to the eggs already laid, thus has- 
tening life in them. The reckless farmer 
allows the product to be added to the 
others that are sent to the store. This 
practise has become so common that 


** fresh eggs. from 





Fig. I. Hair Split 


the farm io not 
appeal very strongly 
to the customer. 

It should be the 

rule to market all 
eggs at least twice 
a week, and it should 
furthermore be the 
practise never to 
market an egg that 
. has not been found 
in the res Hens at 
times lay eggs on 
the floor, and i the 
floor is heavily lit- 
tered with straw or 
hay, the eggs are 
apt to be covered and not found for some 
time afterward. This will spoil them. 

As gathered the eggs should be placed 

in a cool, dry place, at a temperature of 
from 40° to 50°. It is advisable not to 
go above or below those temperatures. 
ampness is fatal to the condition of 
Cnes, as molds are likely to develop 
which will spoil them. egg-cases, 
kept off the floor, in a cool, dry and clean 
atmosphere, afford 
an excellent recep- 
tacle for keeping 
eggs previous to 
marketing. 

They should be 
carefully selected, 
removing all thatare 
small, stained, dirty 
or doubtful. No eggs 
should be marketed 
of which the age and 
condition are not 
known. 

The shipper must 
not forget that any 

rson who markets 
eggs not fit for Pe. we is liable to severe 
punishment—in many cases imprisonment 
—under the pure food laws. 

Every shipper should familiarize him- 
self with the condition of eggs by the 
use of an egg-tester. This is called can- 
dling, and is done by means of a good 
light, enclosed in a box in which are two 
smal] openings alongside of each other, 





Fig. II. Fertile Egg 
During Incubation 





Fig. Ill. Fertile Eog 
During Incubation 
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to allow the light to pass through. The 
room must be dark. The candler holds 
to the light in each hand an egg, large 
end upward, and gives them a quick turn, 
in order to view the entire contents as it 
whirls in the shell. 

When held before the light, an abso- 
lutely fresh egg will be very clear, and 
only the dim outline of the yolk is visible. 
There is no air-cell visible. At the large 
end a clear space, called the air-cell, be- 
comes larger as the egg grows older, 
caused by the evaporation of the water 
content of the egg. If a dark spot is 
noticed, it is either a rot or a developing 
—- A red blood-ring is caused by a 

ead germ. Whiter streaks in the shell 
show that it is cracked. By this method 
of candling, the shipper is able to grade 
eggs into fresh, stale, cracked and rotten 
classes. 

It is best not to wash eggs that are to 
be sent to market. This often results in 
the egg becoming contaminated with some 
form of micro-organism. The egg-shell 
itself is porous and not germ proof, and 
the pores are large enough to allow the 
invasion of moisture and bacteria; but the 
membrane beneath the shell is compara- 
tively — proof so long as it remains 
dry. Hence it is desirable that the eggs 
be clean in the first —— so that water 
will not have to be brought in contact 
with them. 


~~~ 
+e 


A MIRACLE IN CHICKENDOM 
BY ALETHA PEARL McCPHERSON 


Old Biddy sat upon one china egg ; 
Used utmost thought and care to keep it 
warm,— 
Just jumping off her nest some feed to beg, 
Then rushing back to guard the egg from 
harm. 


She never seemed to worry ’cause her nest 
Contained but one white egg instead of 





ten ; 
She’d raise a fuss when ought disturbed 
her rest, 
And peck and scold like every sitting hen. 


One week my mother let Old Biddy hold 
Unquestioned guard upon that china ball ; 
Then bought some baby chickens two days 
old, 
And ’neath that hen one night she put 
them all. 


Next morn? A prouder hen I’ve never seen ; 
Proclaiming to all.Chickendom her score ; 
For from one egg she’d brought forth chicks 
fifteen— 
A wonder never heard of there before. 


But spite of pride and popularity, 
Old Biddy failed to understand the thing ; 
For after dawn her chickens could not be 
Persuaded to remain beneath her wing. 


And when they all began to eat the feed 
As mother threw it over in the pen, 
Old Biddy saw her call they did not heed ; 
She seemed amazed, that proud and 
stately hen. 


What manner chickens had she hatched 
that night, 
That knew already how to drink and eat? 
What sturdy little bodies round and white! 
She had, indeed, performed a wondrous 
feat! 





FEEDING YOUNG TURKEYS 
BY WALLACE WILLIAMS 


In raising young turkeys we find that 
the critical stage is right at the begin- 
ning. In order to get the best possible 
growth, the young turks must be started 
off successfully. Almost all of the loss 
is incurred between the time that the 
turks are hatched and when they shoot 
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the red ; or, in other words, when the head 
begins to become red in color instead of 
the pale color. 

In order to get them up to this age 
without a great deal of loss, it is neces- 
sary that they be given a variety of food, 
pees of green food, plenty of range, 

ept dry, and free from lice and mites. 
Never let the little fellows get wet. The 
slightest dampness is usually fatal. It is 
best to feed nothing for the first twenty- 
four hours after they are hatched. Be 
sure that the hen is free from lice, and 
dust her thoroughly. A good powder to 
dust her with is this home-made one: 
Three parts of gasoline to one part of 
sheep dip or carbolic acid, mixed thor- 
oughly with all of the plaster of Paris 
or cement that it will moisten. Allow 
the gasoline to evaporate and you have 
a brownish, grayish powder with a pro- 
— odor of carbolic acid or sheep 

ip. 

Look out for mites and large lice on the 
head, neck and vent. Avoid the use of 
kerosene. The head, neck and vent may 
be cleaned well with a little lard if it is 
well worked into the down. If the down 
sticks together after the lard is applied, 
too much has been used. It is said that 
nine-tenths of the loss of young turkeys 
is due to their getting wet, or from lice. 
Unsanitary conditions will make short 
work of turkeys. Water should be given 
in such a manner that the young turkeys 
can not get their heads wet above their 
beaks. 

In ss His ey young turks, the follow- 
ing ration has proved very successful : 
Johnny -cake or corn-bread thoroughly 
baked and crumbled, moistened with curd 
and mixed with enough black pepper and 
onion tops so that it is sharp. Turks 
should be fed at least five times a day for 
the first two weeks. They should be con- 
fined to a grassy run. Better results are 
obtained where the turkey hen is used as 
a mother. Capons are very good, but a 
chicken as a mother for turks is just a 
little too fast and energetic. 

The turkey hen or capon will take the 
little fellows out in the field and care for 
them slowly, and will not run them to 
death like the chicken hen. They should 
be brought in at night and kept in con- 
finement until there is no danger of their 
getting damp from the dew. It is best 
to give them a feed at night and thus get 
them in the habit of coming home to get 
their evening meal. If we allow them to 
#tay away one night it starts them in a 
very bad habit, and they will continually 
stay away, roosting wherever they hap- 
see to be when night overtakes them. 

rkeys are naturally great wanderers, 
and if we do not care for them quite con- 
stantly and give them food every night 
at home, it is hard to keep them around 
the buildings. 

After the first two weeks, turkeys may 
be fed largely on Kafir-corn, milo or In- 
dian corn, together with curds, ground 
bone and a little raw meat. If they are’ 
given the opportunity they will obtain 
enough insects so that the meat and bone 
will not need to be supplied ; although it 
is advisable, as long as the turkeys are 
kept in confinement, to supply them with 
this animal food. If turkeys are kept 
free from mites and lice, not allowed to 
get damp, given a variety of food with 
plenty of err food; onions and black 

pper, and fed only clean, sanitary food 
in a clean place, a great deal of the loss 
in raising turkeys can be overcome. 

Turkeys are great foragers, living to 
a * eae extent on green food and insect 
life. After they have passed the critical 
wr Py is, while they are very young 
—they will do more harm to insects than 
any other fowl that can be képt on the 
farm. I know several flocks of turkeys 
that have been raised and fattened durin 
the summer and fall in the cotton an 
alfalfa fields, and which returned a profit 
to the owners of almost $2 apiece. 
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MC, THE BUSY BEE ee 


BY D. EVERETT LYON 





PPA LALS 





Next month is the season to be on the 
lookout for swarming. How to prevent it 
is information well worth having. The 
Biggle Bee Book gives valuable instruc- 
tion along that line, and now is the time 
to study up the matter. The book costs 
but 50 cents; or, with Farm Journal for 
Jive years, $1.25. 


If any colonies are deficient in stores, 
the deficiency should be remedied at once 
by artificial feeding, as it accelerates 
brood rearing. .For many years beekeep- 
ers resorted to stimulative feeding for 
brood rearing, the practise being to give 
about half a pint of syrup e day to 
each colony ; and while this was a step in 
the right direction, and better than not 
feeding at all, yet increased knowledge in 
progressive beekeeping has proved that 
the better plan is to give each =! 
about twelve pounds of syrup in one feed- 
ing, as the bees seem to rear brood more 
rapidly with a good supply on hand, than 
when they simply have to restrict them- 
selves to the amount given each day in 
small quantities. 

To feed a little every day is bothersome 
and tends to encourage robbing, and re- 
quires that the hives shall be opened 
every day, which in itself is a bad plan, 
to say the least; whéreas, the feeding of 
all required in one feeding obviates this 
entirely, and saves a lot of fussing with 
the colonies. 

The standard syrup to feed is equal 
parts of hot water and granulated sugar, 
fed warm in any one of the large feeders 
on the market. 

Bee-moths will usually make their ap- 
pearance this month, and it is well to 
swat them as they appear. 

Now is the time to remove all drone 
combs from the brood nest and replace 
them with good worker combs ; if worker 
combs are not available, then use frames 
with full sheets of foundation in them. 

All queenless colonies should be given 
young queens that can be secured from 
the queen breeders in the southern states ; 
and if it is not convenient to send for 
them, then give from some strong colony 
a nice comb of young brood with freshly- 
laid eggs in it, and from these queenless 
colonies several good queens can be reared 
and the entire apiary be requeened. 

It’s a mighty good thing to requeen the 
entire apiary every season, for it not 
only means less swarming, but more bees 
raised from a vigorous queen and an up- 
building of the stock. 

The —— from the early fruit bloom 
will be the honey on which the early brood 
is reared, while the main supplies from 
the early flow will be in June from the 
clovers. 

For this reason it is best not to place 
supers on the hives until the latter part of 
the month, though this is not an infallible 
rule, as we should be governed by the 
condition of the brood nest. 

If the tops of the brood combs are 
filled with honey and nicely capped with 
new caps, then put the supers on for 
either comb or extracted honey. 

If we desire extracted honey, then we 
should use the queen - excluding boards 
between the hive body proper and the 
super stories that contain the combs for 
extracted honey. 

If we desire to produce comb-honey, 
then by all means use full sheets of foun- 
dation in the little section boxes, as expe- 
rience has shown that it is false economy 
to use just plain strips of foundation. 
The full sheet not. only insures straighter 
combs, but induces the bees to enter the 
sections more quickly. 

For extrac honey the upper stories 
above the queen-excluding board should 





be filled with frames of fully-drawn-out 
combs, and if these are not at hand, then 
new frames with full sheets of foundation 
in them ; but see that the foundation is 
wired in to prevent breakage of combs in 
handling and in extracting. Now for a 
long, steady pull for a big crop of nature’s 
sweets. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


LBERT DENTON, Rociada, N. M., 

writes : ‘‘I see in the January FARM 

JOURNAL that the last passenger 
pigeon died September Ist, at the Zoologi- 
cal Garden, Cincinnati, O. I wish to say 
that if you mean that the wild pigeons, 
which were so plentiful all over the coun- 
try a few years ago, are all dead, you are 
mistaken, for every summer I see three 
or four here in my canyon, four miles 
west of Rociada. Two years ago when 
another man and I were on a prospecting 
trip to the Truchas Peaks, and were go- 
ing up the canyon of the Rio-de-la-caso, 
we saw twenty-five or thirty pigeons 
quite a way up the canyon. It must have 
been about 10,000 feet above the sea level. 
I thought I would let you know there are 
a few of them left.’’ 

In his advice to beginners, F. M. Gil- 
bert, in the American Squab Journal, 
says: ‘‘Now that the birds are mated 
don’t try to make their nests for them. 
Let them alone, for they will attend to 
the housekeeping.’’ Mr. Gilbert says he 
has known men so green that they in- 
sisted on making great nests of hay, etc., 
for their birds. 

Seatter tobacco stems about the floor, 
and let the birds help themselves. But 
the eggs should be watched for the first 
few days. Some birds are so active in 
building that they will rear great piles 
and completely cover their eggs. Some- 
times an egg slips down endways between 
two stems that are particularly coarse, 
and a young hen will never be able to work 
it teak: Old ones seem to have little trou- 
ble, but a oo hen will go placidly along 
with a col some inches below her. 

Every time | resh stems are carried in, 
the nest rises still higher above the neg- 
lected eng. The damage in very high 
nests is, that the young birds in their 
struggles for food sometimes slip over the 
side of the nest and can never scramble 
back. If both fall out, the hen will often 
move to them ; but sometimes she sits on 
yee original nest and lets the young ones 
chill. 

E. W. Nichols says that when he has a 
hen which has gone barren, he places her 
in a coop by herself, and feeds plenty of 
wheat, hemp, kafir-corn and bread. He 
also puts a few drops of iron in the — 
ing water, or a small amount of cop 
He keeps the hen shut up for a wee mit 
she is an old hen he mates her with a 

oung cock; or, if a young hen, mates 
ber to an old cock, and this generally 
starts her working. 

Squabs are often claimed to be poorly 
fed, when in truth they are overfed— 
given too much to digest. The result is 
skinny youngsters. 

The reason why so many fail with 
pigeons is because they do not set their 
whole heart and soul to it. 

Diseases, such as dropped wing, liver 
trouble, vertigo, etc., are usually caused 
by too rich food. 

The pigeon business is no mean busi- 
ness, and requires lots of practical expe- 
rience and a bright person to conduct it. 

Don’t be aaeever separating pairs. 

Don’t hold a bird by outstretched wings. 

Don’t be continually catching birds. 

Care should be taken in the purchase of 
Homers. Dealing with a reliable firm is 
the cheapest, method, even though the 
a may be higher ‘than some dealers 

ask. Homers at $2 a pair, mated 
bir s, are cheaper and more profitable 
than those advertised at half that price. 

The writer well remembers a ‘‘ cheap 
lot ’’ he purchased (seventy cents a pair). 
They looked all right; they were to be 
mated ; but, alas ! that purchase was a 


Ins 





most costly investment. There were three | 
males to every two females, and while 
plenty of squabs were hatched, few were 
raised, and they were goat 4 and not 
worth the expense of the feed the parents 
consumed. 
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in Pigeo ] Start raising 

ms : Squabs for 

Market oy or Breeding Purposes. Make 

profits with our Jumbo Pigeons. 

ve teach you. Large free, illustrated, 
instructive circulars. Providence . 

Squab Co., Dept. J, Providence, R. I. 
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ae as Wood *..772%s5 
and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Terre Haute, tad. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 905 10th St. 


How One Pair of Pigeons 
Earned Me One Thousand Dollars 


Read this true and convincing story by an 
Indiana man 60 years old, showing what 
ean be done with Plymouth Roe’ 
and Plymouth Roe instruction. See it 
in our See vee tate “How to 
Make Money bis Full p ”* Start 
small, grow bi; 1 particulars and 
ee In the 15 free book. Write 
‘or it today. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB C0. 301 Howard St., Mckee, Mass. 
















p Save Dealers’ Profit 


1 PAY THE FREIGHT 
It has the full fife of the oil 
i init when delivered to you 
Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years. 
two gallons out of your 
= er—if not satisfied re- 
turn balance and get 
of your money 
MADE putrections For Painting 
YOUR OnDER. th each order. 
WRITE TODAY for my pass PAINT BOOK 
with Color Card. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


0. L. THE PAINT MAN, Dept. 12, St. Louls, Mo 
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Paint Without Oil 





Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather-proof, fire-proof and as durable as oil 
paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs 
about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r, 3 North 8t., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial pack- 
age, aleo color card and full information showing you 
how you can save a good many dollars. Write to-day. 
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log, **X”’ and price delivered your station. 
ORLFEIN LUM ER ©O., Box 77, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
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AANA NNN 
Buy direct from our factory.. Hundreds of exclusive 
styles. Wire and Ornamental! Iron = faarensess Fences 
for every purpose; Gates, etc. Aa” Write for FreeCata- 
log, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 


WARD MFG. CO. 119 Ward St., Decatur. Ind. 
Get the Facts About 


No. 9 Empire 
PSteel FeNCe 


book sho you why No. 9 
eee ong Empire, J Jr., made of 


i. 

a awire aol inane be eset big. wires, 
Sitlast any soft Bessemer steel fence made 
Illustrates big wires—the stro > Maas tee knot 
that holds good as long as — y tomy The rust 
poe. rot proof, hog tight fence. Write for 

and get money saving fence 
BOND STEEL POST COMPANY 


Maumee Street Adrian, Michigan — 
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«a> the | a Ven ce) oh 
Direct 
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Seinch Phot 
FF Rod 
49-inch farm od 


23 both made 
20% inch stays. 


60-in. ag hog 
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spool of eavily Galv. Ideal 
SARsEo WIRE $1.46. Bar- 
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KITSELMAN ‘BROS. Box 241 pt ind. 
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WRITE FOR GRAND 


FREE MILLWORK 


OF. W.-Y OL OT C: 
Bargains 


Shipped anywhere 

direct — to — you at 
wholesale prices - 
right now, saving Millwork, Gerirere Pain‘ 


about ; Plans. om, Reations No. ass 3 


under the 
Grand Catalog shows See ‘Plan Book — FREE 


all, Free, 


Save $200 to $1500 on Your House 


Estimates at guaranteed costs—free. $10,000 Plan 
Book showing 100 “‘Quality’? Homes Free. Enclose 
10c for mailing and postage. 


HIGHEST QUALITIES—SHIPPED ANYWHERE 
Save $100 to $300 per car on lumber. Also biggest 
govinge—90 pnladiomen’ ougeste-an Poste, Win —_ 
Floora, rm Doors and Sash, Roo . 

Bayivon Wall Board, Paint, Builders’ Hardware, on 


3 Big Books FREE 


Free Oatalog—Lumber Book and Plan Book 
show and explain everything with lowest prices. 
Quick Shipments, safe delivery, quality, quantit 
and cntiefaction guaranteed or money back. 100, 000 
regular home customers. Write today 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
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“YANKEE” Ratchet Breast Drill 


Right- and left-hand Ratchet 
Double right-hand Ratchet 


Two Speeds: changed in- 
stantly, with drill in work. 





‘YANKEE’ 


TOOLS . 
Vrake Bellcr Mechanics 


ratchet;(s) R 


adjust- 
=. ae —a Shifter 
(Plein acun ier and 
Right- 


chet; (4) Double 
(5) Gears locked. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. COMPANY, Philadelphia 


No. 1555—3-jaw chuck 
No. 555—2-jaw chuck 


Price, $5.25 










In Double Ratchet adjust- 
ment, any movement of crank, 
to or ‘fro, no matter how 
slight, causes drill to feed con- 
tinuously. 


Your dealer can supply you 


rat- Write for “* "Yankee Tool Book?” for me- 
; chanics and householders, or for’ Yankee’ 
Tools in the Garage’® for motorists. 
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STORY OF THE WHITE KINGS 
How This Famous Breed Originated 


HE White King is a product of South 
Jersey. It has become very popular, 
especially among squab growers, and, 

according to George W. Most, in the Na- 
tional Squab Magazine, it was about 1894 
that a pigeon fancier and breeder, by the 
name of Harry Baker, originated this 
beautiful strain which he called the White 
King. 

It is claimed that in the manufacture 
of this breed such bloods as the White 
Runt, White Duchess and White Maltese 
were used. 

The genuine White Kings will breed 
back to the feather legs at intervals. 
They are a strong, vigorous breed of 
birds, fast workers and good feeders, and 
as a rule will stay right with their young 
until three or four weeks old, taking turns 
watching over them, whereas a great 
many breeds will let their young take care 
of themselves after the first or second 
week, only going to the nest to feed and 
then chasing off again ; but the Kings, as 
a rule, will take good care of their young. 

White Kings will run about the same 
size as Carneaux, and sell at about the 
same scale of prices. Youngsters have 
been known to weigh as much as twenty- 
four and a half ounces at four weeks of 
age, and eighteen and twenty ounces right 
along. This heavy weight is no doubt due 
to the good attention the parent birds give 
their young. 

Mr. Baker also made the White Teal, 
of which breed there are a few in New 
Jersey. Some people call them White 
Kings, but there is a difference in the 
bird, the Teal having a longer body and 
tail, and not being so large as the King. 
While they are good breeders, feeders and 
fast workers, their squabs do not compare 
with the King squabs. 

Mr. Baker was an undertaker by pro- 
fession, and bred pigeons more for pastime 
than for profit. Whenever an opportunity 
afforded, you would find him with his 
birds. But misfortune overtook him and 
his ih sega were sold. 

There were two parties that gained 
possession of the birds owned by Mr. Baker 
at that time, each taking half of the stock. 
The gentleman from whom Mr. Most 
obtained his information informed him 
that the other party that took half of Mr. 
Baker’s birds with him, raised quite a 
flock and then advertised as the originator 
of the White King and Teal. He did 
quite a business at one time, but of late 
years has been out of the pigeon business 
altogether, having sold out his entire flock. 

There are other White King breeders 
who claim to be the originators, and some 
will advertise like this: ‘‘The originator 
of this strain.’’ Perhaps they are the 
originators of their particular strain of 
Kings, but, like the White Orpington 
fowls, there are different strains, ‘such as 
the Kellerstrass strain, the Aldrich strain, 
etc., but William Cook is given the credit 
for the origination of that breed of poul- 
try. And so it is with the White King 
pigeons—the honor of the origination of 
this breed belongs to Harry Baker. 

But a great many have faked Mr. 
Baker’s breed of White Kings, and, like 
almost all original ideas, there are always 
a lot of imitators. 

White Kings are very prolific birds, and 
raise heavy white-meated squabs. It is 
claimed that a good pair of breeders will 
raise from seven to ten pairs of squabs 
per year that will average eighteen to 
twenty ounces each. They are naturally 
tame, and can be made more so by a little 
care and patience. 

In these days of demand for large 

uabs, it would seem that the White 

ing is bound to grow in popularity with 
squab raisers. They are stately, and a 
loft of them is very attractive. ; 

The breed seems to be more popular in 
the South and West than in other sections 





of the country, even in its own state. 
FARM JOURNAL would be pleased to have 
the experiences of its readers who have 
bred and tested this variety. Information 
from actual squab raisers is of more value 
than that from dealers. Facts are wanted. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 








Why accept a doubtful 


guarantee on roo when you 
can get one signed by the is. 
gest manufacturer of 


building papers in the world, wi 
a saving in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


—our leading product—is guaranteed 5 years 
for 1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply and 15 years for 
3-ply. We also make lower priced roofing, 
slate surfaced shingles, building papers, wall 

rds, out-door paints, plastic cemént, etc. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 
behind them. 





































































































and attractive place. 


floors, woodwork and furniture kee 


Boston Pittsburgh Bi 








Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka 


Attractiveness of Painted Surfaces 


The home cannot do its whole duty by the family unless it is a pleasant 
Make your home bright and cheery. 
floors, shabby woodwork, drab-looking painted and varnished surfaces. 
The wise home-maker has learned that a proper use of 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


such as Acme Quality Floor Paints, Acme Varno-Lac and Acme Quality Varnish on 
the home bright and cheerful. 
where things are kept new and fresh-looking is never a discouraging drudgery. 
There’s an Acme Finish for every surface about the house. Acme Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and Varnishes come in convenient sized cans all ready to use. ‘Their use is 
easy and economical. Write for our books, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting Guide’’ and 
‘*Home Decorating,’’ free, with name of nearest Acme dealer, on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. N, Detroit, Michigan. 


Banish dull 


Housework 


Sie Lake City f= eee 
. e 

Spokane San Diego 
Portland 
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A COLONIAL HOUSE 
BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE, ARCHITECT 


ID you ever stop to think what a 
colonial house really was, or should 
be? Too many fussy, over-columned 

affairs, smeared all over with fancy white 
icing, like huge Christmas cakes, are joy- 


ously dubbed ‘‘colonial’’ by their merry 
builders! But, as a matter of fact, the 
true colonial house, built back in the 


seventeen-hundreds, was an exceedingly 
simple affair, yet wonderfully comfortable. 






A breezy wide hallway ran right through 
rm ogee wh doors at aeepeer pre to 
right and left lay dining-room and parior, 
with a cool, well-ventilated kitchen be- 
yond. Usually, a dainty, simple little 
entrance-porch faced the roadway; the 
main porch was, for the sake of privacy, 
set at the side or the rear, with an out- 
look on the flower-garden. 
In the second story there was generally 
much the same scheme as in the first, 
* save that 
there were 
usually two 
bedrooms 
above the 
long parlor, 
and a little 
hall-room at 
the front. The 
third floor 
was some- 
times given 
up to bed- 
rooms ; some- 
times it was 
a mere loft. 
So, now, here’s a colonial house; very 
simple, very free from ornamentation, 
re very comfortable, nevertheless. The 
rick-paved terrace at the front permits 
us to set the house well up, insuring a 
light cellar. The walls are of ordinary 
red brick, with black headers, laid in 
the charming Flemish - bond fashion so 
characteristic of colonial times. Indoors, 
the plans describe themselves. I haven’t 
shown the third floor; but 
there we — two good bed- 


) tepeary | | Dein Rm | 
woxso | ™™ | woxs-o 











rooms, 
sides a 

















storage - 4 
room. ws 

The in- 
terior finish DevBoom 
is very sim- $ Weiru-¢ a 
ple, —dark- > p= == BT 
baton (od poe Daca 
wood wor error Paster 
Ser tetoss i waste! 
story, an 
white paint pon fad 
for the bed- rs 
font a “ge is =a ned oer 
light, fit with proper plumbing 
warmed by a heating plant; and the 
owners seem wonderfully well satisfied 


with their home after five years’ residence. 
Note: The architect will be glad 


stamped and self-addressed envelope is 
enclosed. Address, WILLIAM DRAPER 
BRINCKLOE, Architect, Easton, Md. ] 





A COMMUNITY BUILDING 

_The of the iting is to fur- 
nish a general meeting place for town and 
country people and to bri 
closer touch. It was opened 
of Trade at Washington, W. n Co., 
Pa., on October 24th. In the general 
meeting-reoom on the first floor are tele- 


| withthe best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 





phone facilities, magazine and writing- 
tables, sets of all available Farmers’ 
Bulletins, the experiment station bulletins 
of the state, and blanks upon which 
application may be made for bulletins 
desired by individuals. Another large 
room on the first floor is suitable for 
luncheons, illustrated lectures, and local 
corn shows, apple shows, demonstration 
meetings, etc. On the second floor are 
two large rest-rooms for women. Those 
in charge of the enterprise hope to be 
able to employ a woman attendant and 
provide her with facilities for caring for 


small children of visiting shoppers. The | 


On Sle poms are advertisements of engines, roofing, 
ee 4 , | 





p yecies. 
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When you write toan advertiser tell himthatyousaw | 


kis card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 








Pamphi sO 
. Sturdy Jack, a splendid 
i orisat it tL Prengine. 
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do morework atiess costthan any otherengine built. 
Letus prove it. You'll be interested in our book of 
factsand figures. 


CE 
PERS race 
areas 


’ * Send in your name on a postal. Don’t 
Write! & power outfit of any kind fill you 
hear from us. Address 

James Leffel & Company 
Box 286, Springfield, Ohio 


That Protect and Pa 


PATENTS oor S.cch or Mod fo 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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| The M 
Farmer’s Way of 
Going to Town 


O LONGER does the farmer dread 
the necessity of making long trips 
to and from the city. Where such 

trips formerly meant wasting a whole 
day, a 25 or 50 mile journey now can 
be made in one or two hours on a 1915 


Sndian Motocycle 


Comfort and speed come with the ownership 
of an Indian. The Cradle Spring Frame— 
found only on the Indian—makes 
riding smooth and enjoyable. 
of the exclusive mechanical features. 


The Indian Side-Car serves. double purpose. 
it makes it a simple and easy matter for the 
farmer to deliver perishable goods and other 
merchandise from farm to city, from city to 
farm. It can be used for two-person touring, 
giving, at small cost, all the comfort, ease, 
and luxury of riding afforded by an automo- 
bile. It can be adjusted to er detached from 
your Indian in a few minutes, no expert 
mechanical skill being required to perform 
this simple operation. 


Behind every Indian is the guarantee of a 
company whose product, owing to its marked 
supremacy, is favorably known in ev 
civilized country in the world. Indian-built 
means absolute perfection in strength, 
service, stamina. 





factory branches, large 
and 2,800 dealers from whem 
4 and peri for any type of Indian 
vice for Indian riders—anywhere. 











Beautiful 1915 Indian Catalog 
sent to any address on request 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
743 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branches and Chicago 
Service Stations: Toronto 
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Two Special Features 


put Fairbanks-Morse Multi-fuel 
Oil Engines in the lead for hard, 
heavy, everyday farm work. | 


Insure absolute reliability with 
cheap fuel at all times—saving money 
the year around. 


Ask for details. 
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building also contains offices - for the 


board and the agricultural bureau. 

Back of the building is a hitching 
ground, with ample space for fifty teams, 
with a good brick walk to the building. 
Coun — can hitch their teams, 
leave their wraps, arrange appointments 
by telephone, etc., and then go about 
their duties in town. 


PROHIBITION 


In Russia none can buy a flagon of 
vodka or old rye; the men must ride the 
water wagon—the country’s all gone dry. 
The law affects all grades of critters, the 
humble and the rich ; and those who lately 
sipped their bitters now hit the pumpo- 
vitch. The ills of western prohibition 
you’ll look for there in vain; you will not 
find there a condition that one might see 
in Maine. There’s no relief for thirsty 
beggars, no help for Russian sports; the 
alleys know no cheap bootleggers, no hole- 
in-wall resorts. The old-time tricks that 
lead to drinking won’t work there, worth 
a cent; a man may sprain his eyebrows 
winking ; the druggist won’t relent. Old 
Russia’s brand of law prohibits, in coun- 
try and in town, and soon her prisons and 
her gibbets will all be taken down. If some 
one hasn’t told a whopper, about condi- 
tions there, the country soon won’t have 








a pauper, which had them everywhere. | 
The world will watch this Russian meas- | 
ure, so timely and so wise; ’twill watch, | 
and doubtless note with pleasure a nation | 
nobly rise, from abject depths of degra- | 
dation, from lying in the ditch ; oh, happy | 
that progressive nation which hits the | 


pumpovitch ! WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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WAKING UP THE ARCHITECTS 
BY ESTELLA M. BROOKS 


EDITOR THE FARM JOURNAL : 
the reason that most carpenters and archi- 
tects can not be taught to plan houses ? 
The plans the average architect makes 
ne never be seriously considered by 
any woman after she had looked at them 
long enough to see their faults ; but some 
man might be foolish enough to build one 
of them, and then women would have to 
try to keep house there, and so a great 
deal of harm might be done. 

There is seldom any pantry in such 
houses, only a collection of doors and 
passageways labeled ‘‘ pantry.’’» With so 
little room to put anything there, you’d 
think it might occur to the designer to put 
a closet in the kitchen. Any woman well 
knows there should always be one there, 
and another in the dining-room. Then 
where there is no sewing-room in a house, 
what is any one to do without a large 
closet in the living-room ? Every room in 
a house should have a closet, and every 
house, especially a farmhouse, should have 
ashed connected with the kitchen. Where 
would the designer keep his mop, broom, 
ironing board, oil-can, clothes-horse, step- 
ladder, sewing-machine, new cloth to be 
made up, mending basket, dress-form 
dummy, piece bags, camera, or anythin 
not wanted around all the time, if he ha 
to keep house in one of his houses? 

There is no room for any of those things 
in most houses, and I wish the designer 
was sentenced to be a housekeeper until 
he learned something. While he is serv- 
ing out his sentence, consoling himself 
occasionally with the thought that per- 
haps he does know something about 
roofs and porches, I suggest that the 
Editor invite the FARM JOURNAL women 
to send in plans of kitchens, or of whole 
houses designed as they ought to be. 

Carpenters won’t make sinks high 
enough, and if a woman insists they sus- 
pect her of insanity; and if she asks for 
anything else handy, they look as if they 
pitied her weak-mindedness, and tell her 
it isn’t customary to have it so. It is 
time to teach men a lesson. Votes for 
women ! 


Lincoln, Mass. 


What is | 











The Road to Tire Content 
- Join the 400,000 Who Take It 


This spring we urge you, 
for your own sake, to find out 
the advantage of Goodyear 


Fortified Tires. 


You know they must have 
an advantage. They have long 
outsold any other tire. Last 
year about one-fourth of all 
tires sold for pleasure cars were 
Goodyears. Yet we have a 
hundred rivals. 


You know that a tire which 
dominates like that must be a 
super-tire. 


In five ways Goodyear 
Fortified Tires conspicuously 
excel. On these five features— 
each exclusive to Goodyear— 
we spend millions of dollars. 
And we do it for your pro- 
tection. 


One, way combats rim-cut- 
ting. It has probably saved 
the ruin of ‘a million tires. 

One saves needless blow- 
outs. That one feature—our 
“On - Air "’ cure — costs us 


$450,000 yearly. 


One, by a patent method, 
combats loose treads. One makes 
the tire secure. 


All these trouble-saving fea- 
tures belong to Goodyear tires 
alone. 

Big Price Reductions 

On February lst we reduced 
our prices for the third time in 
two years. The three reductions 


total 45 per cent. 
mammoth output enables us to 


Now our 


give you the greatest value 
ever known in tires. 


Goodyears are handy to you. 


We have stocks everywhere.. 
And any dealer who hasnt stock 
can get them for you quickly. 

This season get their protec- 
Get their savings in trou- 
Know what 
tire contentment 1s. 


tion. 


ble and upkeep. 


They can’t avoid all mishaps, 
but they will save you many 
a trouble, many a dollar. They 
are doing that now for some 


400,000 motorists. Let them 
do it for you. 


After one season with Good- 
years, you will never go back 
to a skimped 





d one is our 


All - Weather 
tread. That is 
tough and dou- 
ble-thick, to re- 
sist both wear 
and puncture. 
And the sharp- 
edged grips give 
the utmost ‘in 


Fortified 
Against. 





GoonSYEAR 


ere e 
Fortified Tires 
Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Blowoats—by our ‘ On-Air” cure. 
ssete Trade—b man 
—by 


thick All-Weather tread. 


tire. And 
never to a 
tire that lacks 
Goodyear 
protections. 
Be fair to 
yourself and 


rubber rivets. 
braided piano wires. 
by our double- 








anti-skids, 


prove that. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “ Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “ Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BUSY LIFE 


BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 
PART IV. FARM LIFE, NO. IV. 


CAME into possession of my own farm 

in 1865. It contained ninety-one acres, 

increased as the years passed to 148. 
I owned it for forty-six years. I married 
in 1867, and the wife of my youth lived 
with me as agreed ‘‘until death us do 
part ’’ for thirty-six years. As President 
Garfield said: ‘‘The best product of the 
farm is its boys and giris.’’ We had seven, 
and when I got into Grange work, gov- 
ernment work, and assumed other public 
duties, editorial work, etc., the ‘‘ boys”’ 
helped along with good hired men in 
running things along the lines I had laid 
out for orchard and other horticultural 
work years before. 

The best hired men I ever had were 
those I paid most. One man worked for 
me for sixteen years, and another, ‘off 
again, on again,’’ for twenty-eight years, 
and for six years lived in the house with 
his family, while I had my headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., getting the boys 
started, and performing the other lines 
of work before mentioned. I planted on 
that farm during those years more than 
14,000 fruit trees, of which 5,000 were 
pear, 1,200 apple, 4,500 plum, 2,600 cherry 
and 2,500 peaches. Had as many as six 
acres of strawberries at one time, seven 
acres of raspberries, four acres of black- 
berries and thousands of currant and 
gooseberry bushes. Used to have seven- 
ty-five to 100 berry-pickers through the 
season. Picked the gooseberries on Sat- 
urdays when we could not ship the more 
perishable berries to New York market. 
They were stripped off in milk pans, run 
through the fanning-mill to blow out the 
leaves, and then put in new barrels. One 
year a lot of thirty barrels was shipped 
to my commission merchant and brought 
$25 per barrel. 

I tried to have the best of everything. 
I took. a special trip to Chester county, 
Pa., and paid $150 for a fine pair of 
Chester White hogs. Made good money 
advertising and shipping their descend- 
ants. Afterward helped to develop the 
Duroc-Jersey red breed of hogs. Aided 
in forming the National Association of 
breeders of the ‘‘Reds,’’ and was the 
first vice-president for New Jersey. My 
‘*foundation’’ stock as registered, will 
be found in the first bound volume of the 
records of this breed. I started out and 
bred up a herd of twenty-five head of gilt- 
edge, recorded Jersey cows, and shipped 
calves to all parts of the United States. 
Sent one red pig to Oregon, and several 
years after, when in that state, was in- 
troduced as the man who had raised the 
biggest hog ever grown in Oregon, and 
exhibited as such at the State Fair in 
Salem. 

During my earliest farming years I had 
a call at the farm from Wilmer Atkinson, 
of the Farm JOURNAL. He saw a photo- 
graph of some of my Jersey calves, and 
said: ‘‘Give me this?” did, and a 
short time after I saw my pretty bossies 
in our good paper. He looked over my 
nine hen houses, with 450 laying hens; 
which I ran for many years, shipping all 
the eggs to a storekeeper in Newark, 
N. J., who catered to a gilt-edge trade, 


and paid me two cents dozen above 
highest market prices for the ‘‘ war- 
ranted eggs,’’ never had a bad one. 


Mr. Atkinson induced me to write a series 
of articles for FarM JOURNAL on ‘‘ Dol- 


le hang 3 Those were ry - 
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‘‘dollars in eggs’”’ in our country every 
year. That was the commencement of 
my writing for FARM JOURNAL, and [| 
have not yet gotten over the habit. 

I paid $20 for my first barrel of the new 
Cuzco potato. Sprouted some in a hot- 
bed, as with sweet potatoes, and cut the 
balance to single eyes, gave best of cul- 
ture and the next year sold more than 
150 bushels at $5 per bushel, and $10 per 
barrel. 

As the years passed by it was not al- 
ways sunshine. Semeifetlow says: ‘‘ Into 
each life some rain must fall, some days 
must be dark and dreary.’’ re were 
dry years and short crops. Twice I stood 
at my window and within fifteen minutes 
saw thousands of dollars’ worth of fruit 
bruised and stripped from the trees by 
hail. We had to take up the (then) new 
subject of potato-bugs, and later the San 
Jose scale; and we had to-learn how to 
control them, how to spray and to over- 
come them. Also, I lost several thou- 
sands of dollars through misplaced con- 
fidence in one I trusted; and whom I had 
helped when he was away down and out 
and at the time of his greatest need. There 
is no word in all the dictionary that sounds 
so hard to me as that word ‘‘ ingratitude.”’ 

I can truthfully say that I did not start 
out on my farming with the dollar as my 
final end and aim. That is a true narrow- 
gauge road. I have often pitied the poor 
rich men who have passed their lives in 
that narrow path. first object was 
‘*home,’’ surrounded with all the comforts 
and attractions of trees, gardens and flow- 
ers—a true living such as the American 
farmer beyond all others in the world has 
the opportunity to gain. The dollar is all 
wrong as an end, but it is all right asa 
means to an end. The good in a dollar is 
not gained by hoarding it, but by using it. 
Some people say that ‘‘ money is the root 
of all evil,’’ but they quote the scriptures 
wrong. Money is often the root of good. 
The Good Book says : ‘‘ The love of money 
is the root of all evil.”’ 

I have never regretted my choice of the 
farm for my life work, and for real life 
and real living. But ‘‘ nuf sed ’’ for this 
time. Grange Life, Public Life and After- 
noon Life will come later, as recollections, 
in part, of a busy life. 


~ + ee 


GETTING TRUTH FROM LIARS 


Of course, I learn a great many things 
that are not so. But the interesting thing 
about it is this: Things that are not so 
do not match. If you hear enough of 
them, you see, there is no pattern what- 
ever; it is a crazy quilt. Whereas, the 
truth always matches piece for piece with 
other parts of the truth. No man can lie 
consistently, and he can not lie about 
everything if he talks to you long. So 
that I would guarantee that if enough 
liars talked to you you would get the 
truth. WoopDRow WILSON. 





WERE I A FARMER 
Instead of a Farmer’s Wife 


I would never let my horses stand idly 
eating their heads off, nor permit my 
barn to fill with manure that my fields 
needed so badly, while I discussed politics 
at the store. 

I wouldn’t put off repairing my fences 
till corn-planting time, then say: ‘‘The 
kids’ll have to watch the cows ; I’ve got 
no time to fool with that old fence.’’ 

I would cut bushes and briars in August, 
if it was hot, rather than let them grow 
up till the land couldn’t be plowed and 
the grass became choked out. 

I would stay at home and fix harness 
and repair the barn on rainy days instead 
of ing my brain to find an excuse to 
get to the mill or store. 

I would use odds and ends of lumber 
lying around rotting, instead of buying 
worn) for every little thing I wished to 
make. 

I would clean up all the chicken manure 
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and put it in a compost heap, instead of 
letting it lie out at the corner of the barn 
under a tree and go to waste. 

I would haul out manure before I’d raise 
the stable loft so the horses could stand 
up to eat. 

I’d fix the stanchions so the cows could 
not waste all their feed, before I’d let 
them stend belly deep in hay that’s 
worth $10 a thousand pounds. 

I wouldn’t criticise a neighbor’s ways 
who made $10 to my one; I’d pattern 
after him. 

I’d plant peas, then peas, and then some 
more peas; and I’d plow them under and 
sow wheat, and I’d sow it early and ma- 
nure it good—even if loafer’s corner did 
need my services. 

I'd raise everything I needed and some 
to sell. 

I would work for my neighbors at fifty 
cents a day rather than lie around home 
and snooze, or gossip at the grocery. 

If I kept hogs I’d sow forage crops, 
and have something coming on for them 
to eat instead of keeping them in an old 
dry pen and making the children pull 
weeds for them, and supplementing the 
weeds with corn at ninety cents a bushel. 

I’d give the boys a calf or pig each 
year, and I wouldn’t take the money to 
pay my flour bill when the animal was 
sold, either. I’d raise wheat for my 
family, and there’d be no bill for flour. 

I wouldn’t watch for every penny the 
children got hold of and borrow it, then 
get mad as a hatter if they wanted to go 
to the circus some day. 

I would try to get home sometimes at 
night in time to help the boys feed, instead 
of loafing till they had it all done, and then 
get angry because they forgot to shuck 
corn for morning. 

In the summer when it was dry I’d 
gather up wood that was going to waste 
and store it away, instead of cutting down 
valuable trees and splitting them up on 
cold, snowy days. 

I’d clean up the barn floor every day 
and save all the feed that was going to 
waste. 

I’d carry the slop to the hogs twice 
every day instead of only once a week. 

Tl eslncieden manage to get me a shirt 
once in a while without my wife having 
to buy it. 

And I wouldn’t expect my wife to buy 
all the wire fencing and let me burn up 
the rails of the old fences for stove-wood 
to save getting it in from the woods. 

I wouldn’t buy fool things I could do 
without, and compel my wife to pay for 
them and go without needed shoes. But 
I’m not a farmer (my farmer is O. K.); 
I’m only a FARMER’S WIFE. 


SS ee eee 


BOB SMOOTCHEM 


Bob is a country speculator and note 
shaver, or what some call a land-shark. 
If you want a little cash, he is always 
ready to supply you at 12 or 20 per cent.; 
and just to oblige you he will e a little 
bit of a mortgage of your farm for 
security. ‘‘ But, beware, my son!’’ says 
farmer Simpkins, ‘‘ and avoid the fangs 
of this Bob Smootchem. If you strike 
hands with him, it is death! Fly from 
him as a roe from the hands of the 
hunter, and as a bird from the snare of 
the fowler !”’ 

Peter Dupy was owner of a snug little 
farm, which he managed well, and the 
pon le said he thrived like a stalled ox. 

e a charming orchard of apple trees 
selected from the choicest of the country. 
He had also plum trees, peach trees and 
cherry trees, and it was the delight of 
the boys and girls to make a visit at 
Peter’s and partake of his various boun- 
ties of sweet fruits, sweet cider, sweet 
bread and butter and pleasant looks. But 
all at once, Peter became sad and sorrow- 
ful. He had become for a stranger. 
The grappling irons of were fixed. 
It struck like a mildew upon the farm ! 
Alas !—From Old Farmers’ Almanac. 
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The Car that Laughs at Hills : 


The Maxwell is the car in 
which “‘Wild Bill’? Turner made 
the world-record climb up Mt. 
Hamilton to the famous Mt, Lick 
Observatory. 


The Maxwell is the car that 
Billy Carlson drove 9 miles up 
Mt. Wilson, Cal., over snow and 
ice, around sharp dangerous 
curves, climbing 6,000 feet in 29 


. minutes and 1 second, breaking 


the previous record of 42 min- 
utes. These ate but two of the 
Maxwell stock car hill climbing 
records, 


Every man that owns a Max- 
well is able to laugh at hills. 


The Maxwell Dealer nearest you will show you the ‘‘1915’’ Maxwell 
Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695. 


Maxwell Roadster, - - 
Maxwell Cabriolet, - - 


Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $55 extra. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Maxwell will be exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 














- 840, In Canada, 1,105. 




















- 


The “1915” Maxwell has 17 
new features, it is a_beauti- 
ful car—a powerful car—an easy 
riding car—and a car that is” 
fully equipped. Its light weight 
makes it very economical to 
operate. 


The ‘1915’? Maxwell is one 
of the easiest cars to drive. It 
has an adjustable front seat \ 
which may be moved three or 
four inches backward to suit the 
driver’s leg length. 


If you want a car of ample 
power to climb hills with speed 
and pull through heavy going, 
this is the car. — 


In Canada, $ 925. 


670. InCanada, 900. 


In Canada $70 extra. 
Address, Department A. S. 


——— 
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ADVICE TO WARRING NATIONS 
Quit Fighting and Go Home 


HERE is not a thinking man or woman 
in the United States who does not 
desire the speedy termination of the 

pes horrible conflict, and who does not 
ope that this will be the last war be- 
tween nations. We are told that as a 
matter of safety we must make prepa- 
rations for war; on the other hand, we 
know-that the preparations for war made 
by the European nations did not secure 
Eee to them. This is very evident. We 
lieve the present war is by far the worst 
ever known, that it is costing the belliger- 
ent nations probably more than $40,000,000 
a day, which fortunately makes it clear 
that itcan not last forever. We have seen 
no estimate of what it is costing neutral 
nations, but the sum is a vast one. 

Last month we gave the warring na- 
tions some good advice, which so far they 
have not heeded. But not despairing, we_ 
shall try again. We told the kings, czars, 
sultans and kaisers to quit fighting and 
call their soldiers home—that this would 
end the war. We doubt not that they are 
all tired of the brutal conflict and would 
like to quit but do not know how. The 
way to quit is to quit. It would be much 
easier and less costly than to go on fight- 
ing. Each one of the combatants will 
lose far more than it can gain by con- 
tinuing the fight. It is silly not to know 
it and not quit accordingly. That’s why 
we are telling them. 

If they want to show that they are not 
afraid, and to save the face of their 
pride, let the warring hosts line up on 
each side of the boundary lines between 
their countries and make faces at each 
other ; then step back each ten paces and, 
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with bayonets fixed, jab at each other 
until they get satisfaction. They must 
not close in, and if they do not no one will 
be killed or eyen hurt. When they get 
tired of that, let them meet each other 
and shake hands in brotherly love and 
Christian fellowship. Then let them go to 
their stricken and sorrowing homes, 
engage in some useful occupation, cut out 
the military drill and forget all about it. 
It is no part of the education of a Chris- 
tian man to learn how to kill his fellow 
men. 

After calling their legions home there 
is another thing each nation ought to do, 





heelbarrow was badly wounded 
at the front ; his comrades, one wounded in left 
arm, the other in the right, are wheeling him 
Sifteen miles to hospital at the rear, using their 
unwounded arms. This pathetic picture is by 
Herman Paus, and is copied by permission from 
Collier’s Weekly 


The soldier on the 





and that is to blow up all their battleships 
and melt their guns into implements of 
peace and the arts of civilization. Their 
dreadnoughts, cruisers, air crafts, sub- 
marines, torpedo boats and bombs, and 
the whole wicked paraphernalia of war, 
ought to be sent to the bottom of the 
ocean, there to stay for all time. Deep 
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laces —_— to be selected for the eres. 
nstead, they are sinking merchants ships, 
instruments of peace and civilization. 

This is our advice. We do not expect 
it will be taken ; but show us a man or 
woman living, who is in his or her good 
senses, who would not like to see it fol- 
lowed. The military staffs, perhaps, are 
about ready now to see it done. These 
men should go off into some mountain and 
engage in contemplation the remainder of 
their days. 

If the warring nations keep on at the 
rate they are going, by the end of the 
year they will be so nearly exhausted and 
so sick of the horrible carnage, that they 
will not want to see another war for the 
next twenty years. 

With their warships at the bottom of 
the seas, their cannon melted down and 
their war debts weighing them to the 
earth, they will not bother us. From them 
we have nothing to fear. With popguns 
and water squirts we could stand them off, 
to say nothing of our cotton bales, corn 
cribs, wheat bins and gold and silver 
mines. These are enough to make us secure 
from that quarter. Our Uncle Sam is dis- 
creet enough to confine his government ed- 
ucational propaganda to weak peopte-such 
as the Filipinos. The only concern, our 
only danger of attack, our only reason why 
our battleships should not be scuttled also, 
is our unfortunate, un-American experi- 
ment in the far East, and the sooner we 
dump the whole fool business, the better. ‘ 
If the inhabitants of those islands are not 
fit for self-government, let them fit them- 
selves; experience is the best teacher. 
As for us, we have a lot to learn ourselves 
before we can succeed in teaching others 
to their advantage. 

What will the various combatants gain 











in a continual stream. 


oiling but once a year. 





THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTO 


Every bearing is constantly flooded with oil. 
run, holds two or three times as much oil as is required by the mill for a year of constant 
running, days, nights and Sundays. From the gear case the oil flows through every bearing - 
It goes out through the thrust washers in the hub of the wheel and is 
No oil is wasted. This mill needs 
Two quarts of oil in the gear case of the 8-foot Auto-oiled 
Aermotor will keep the gears and every bearing flooded with oil for a year or more. 

The galvanized helmet covers the gears, keeps out rain, keeps out dust, keeps in oil. 

The old Aermotor was known the world over as ‘‘the windmill which runs when all 
others stand still.’* This new Aermotor with gears and bearings flooded with 
oil runs in much less wind than the old Aermotor. 


automatically returned to be used over and over again. 


WITH DUPLICATE GEARS 
RUNNING IN OIL - 


The gear case, in which the duplicate gears 

















— gears, which lift the load straight up, are each 
pendent of the other and each is driven by its 

own pinion on the main shaft and must 
take its half of the load at all times. The 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, with its duplicate 
\ gears and two pitmen lifting the load 
#A straight up, is unbreakable. 
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@ Every : = J 
Y 8-foot mill ie tested a 


melt ah under a pumping load of 3000 pounds 
a on the pump rod, _For the larger sizes the load i¢ 
—— proportionately greater. We know that every one of these 
windmills is unbreakable. We venture the assertion that this isthe most ¥§} 
nearly perfect, best made, best tested, best oiled, most nearly perpetual, automatic and Gie« 
self-sufficient of any machine of any kind ever made for farm work and the most nearly fool-proof. 
There is no friction on any part of the furling device when the mill is running and very little when 
the wheel is furled. A small child can easily furl this windmill or an automatic regulator can take care 
of it. One of these mills has been furled 10,000 times in one day by a man on our premises—more times 
than it would ordinarily be furled in 30 years of service, A band brake, of the automobile type, is used, 
and it always holds. 
‘ If you ere tired of climbing a windmill tower; if you are tired of buying repairs 
and having them put on; or, if you are tired of waiting for a big wind, let us fur- 
nish you an unbreakable, seif-oiling, ever-going mill to go on any old tower. It 
costs but littie and you will get the difference between no water in a light wind 
and an abundance of water in almost no wind. The flooding of all the worki 
parts with oil, the perfect balance of the wheel and vane on the tower, the very smal 
turntable on which the mill pivots and the outside furling device make this difference. 
Now there is no objection to a high tower. Have as high a tower as you need to get wind. You 
don't have to climb it. Your dealer can come once a year and put in oil, if needed, and inspect the mill, 
Why not have flowing water, cool in summer and warm in winter, always 
fresh and pure? It will cost next to nothing. It will give health to your famil 
and stock. Let the water run into a good size reservoir and raise all the 
of the choice kinds your family can eat, and have water to — _ garden and 
make it raise many times as much as it would otherwise. e Auto-oiled Aermotor 
makes all this possible as it can run from one year’s end to another with practically 
no wear and no cost. Water costs nothing. Use it. To let it stand isto abuseit. f the 
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“If interested, write Aermotor O©o., 1146 So. Campbell Avenue, Chicago, Write right now. — 
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by fighting on? Nothing, only dead and 
satin. 2g Sond and para pet children 
cast into distress and poverty, their homes 
desolated. Each side has boasted that 
the terms of would be settled in 
the other’s capital. Trenches and wire 
fenee a have made it impos- 
sible for either side to win any decisive 
advantage. The battle is drawn now and 
will probably remain so ; therefore, this is 
the time to quit before any more brave 
men are killed. 
Quit now and go home. 





A WAR POEM 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
[Shelley was born in 1792, in Sussex, England, 
and was i Vy in the Mediterranean 
sea off the coast of Italy, in 1822. He was a friend 
of Lord Byron. In writing this poem he probably 
had in mind the Napoleonic wars.] 
‘ Ah! whence yon glare, 
That fires the arch of heaven ?—that dark- 
red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon? The stars are 
quenched : 


In darkness, and pure and spangling snow ° 


Gleams faintly through the gloom that 
gathers ’round! 

Hark to that roar, whose swift and deaf- 
ening peals 


In countless echoes through the mountains 


ring, 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne! 
Now swells the intermingling din; the jar 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting 
bomb; 


the shout, 
The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage ;—loud and more loud 
The discord grows; till pale Death shuts 
the scene, 
And o’er the conqueror and the conquered 
draws 





His cold and bloody shroud.—Of all the men | 
Whom day’s departing beam saw blooming | 


there, 

In proud and vigorous health; of all the 
hearts 

That beat with anxious life at sunset there, 


How few survive, how few are beating now! | 


All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 

That slumbers in the storm’s portentous 
pause ; 

Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 

Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint 
moan 


With which some soul bursts from the | 


frame of clay 
Wrapt ’round its struggling powers, 


ities 
oe 


ON BEING READY 


‘*Let preparations never cease — the 
strongest guaranty of peace is readiness 
for war.’’ So we’ve been told by states- 
men great, who navigate the ship of 





state, that we pay taxes for. ‘“‘lf we’d. | 
feel safe we must prepare, with airships | 


we must fill the air, and stock the 
with ships; we ought to blow a billion 
yen to drill and train a host of men, if 
we’d avoid eclipse.’’ And even now, while 
Europe rocks beneath her armies’ mighty 


shocks, our statesmen talk the same: 
‘‘We must be building battle boats, if 
we’d preserve our sa ats, and side- 


step grief and shame.”’ Andit was Eu 
gentle niece, that guaranteed a lasting 
peace by loading up for bear. Whenever 
she acquired some mon, she blew it for 
a wet elm gun, till she had guns ‘to spare. 
And Europe’s sons, for ceuntiess years, 
have toiled in agony and tears to pay a 
brutal tax; to pay for ‘‘ ties of 
ace ’’ they labored till Death should re- 
ease the burdens from their backs. The 
peaceful man won’t carry arms; he has 
no.use for war’s alarms, his quiet way he 


| 115 Main Street, 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, | —— 





goes ; but once you arm him to the ears, 


with boomerangs and guns and spears, he’ll 
surely twist your nose. WALT MASON. 
(Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.]} 





O Thou that makest wars to cease in all 
the world, 

In accordance with Thine ancient name, 
we beseech Thee, 

Make war and tumult now to cease. 

From the murmur and the subtlety of sus- 
picion with which we vex one another 

Give us rest. ; 

Make a new beginning. 

And mingle again the kindred of the 
nations in the alchemy of Love. 
And with some finer essence of forbear- 

ance and forgiveness 
Temper our mind.—Boston Transcript. 





On this are advertisements of wind mills, patents, old 
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coins, light and au' 
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When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 





his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to | 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served | 


with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








Pomp, Grind, Saw | 


Made for Hard Use 


tower. "2. te 20-H. P. 


Never efi, no climbin, 
Double Steel, bronze 
ee Wind Mills. 

Wind ee rqesine, Teed 
Grinders, Steel Tanks. Wood Wheel 
Wind Mills, Fuel Saving Engines. 

PERKINS WIND MILL & ENGINE COMPANY 
Est. 1860. Catalogs free. 


Mishawaka, Indiana. 

















MAKE PATENTS PAY.“i.isfew 


Send sketch for Free Search. No patent, no pay. C, H. 
CRAWFORD, 609 Jenifer Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





OLD MONEY WANTED 


MATIC BANK, Dept. 40, Fort Worth, 
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The Right Light 
For a Dark Night 


A real hard service, “‘unbreakable’”’ lamp or lan- 

tern made to last a lifetime. Case of sheet, 

cold-drawn, seamless steel. Handle lugs Always 

electrically welded. Genuine Bausch & 

Lemb ground and polished lens and silver- | Ready 

reflector which throws a light of un- | Can’¢ 
Blow 
Out 


usual brilli were dre ans it. 
e sol every- 
it for several 








U No. 6 Battery D 
ses any No. 

where for 25c), whieh thould las 
months 


ordinary use. 

Fires and accidents re- 
Buy It for Safety. iif‘trom matches and 
kerosene lights. ao instantly s on or off. 
Most economical of tery lamps. Safe around Gas- 
oline, Kerosene, throughout house and barn, around 
auto—safe for children. emeent ones fold tight 
to case, making it compact and unbreakable, 


Black Japan finish, $1.50; Nickel Plated, $2.00. Com- 
plete Prepaid. 











Handled by the Largest Jobbers and Dealers in America, 
Order today. Address 


L. P. HALLADAY CO., Dept. J 4, Streator, Hil. 























easily afford. 


which they do not possess. 


Regular equipment includes Gray & Davis 
electric starter and electric lights, plate glass 
rain-vision, built-in wind shield, instant dne- 
man top, 32-inch wheels, 3% inch Goodrich 
elineher tires, 25 h. p. water-cooled motor, 
Bosch high tension magneto, Hyatt roller 


= > aoe 
simpler operation, contains fewer parts, 
does not start the car with a jerk, : 
ly drive it. 


THE METZ 


METZ “25” 


$600 Touring Model, Equipped Complete, Including 
Electric Starter and Electric Lights 

HIS new Metz Touring Model offers you everythi 

in the way of luxurious motoring, and at a cost 


It embodies all the leading features 
other high-grade cars, and, in addition, certain exclusive advantages 


Fibre Grip Gearless Transmission 


with fibre grip gearless transmission, which entirely eliminates gear 
seven different speeds. Wacketie doin a heen 
“22” (ROADSTER MODEL) WINNER 


OF THE LAST GLIDDEN TOUR, SELLS FOR $406 
Write for new illustrated catalog “X."" 







obtainable 
at you can 
ound in 









ear that any owner may justly feel proud of. 






METZ jon is lighter and stronger, 


efficiency 









WALTHAM, MASS. 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 

Maple sugar time and the thoughts it 

brings 

T may be that when we tapped the 

sugar bush last we found a good many 

trees that were dead, or at least so 

nearly dead that they ought not to be 

tapped for a few years. In some parts 

of the country the worms did a great 

deal of damage, eating off the leaves and 
sadly injuring the life of the trees. 

This, too, at a time when we need every 
bit of the maple sugar and syrup we can 
get, to make up for the short supply of 
other kinds of ‘‘ sweetening’’ that have 
come to us from across the sea. Makes 
us fee] bad to have our beautiful trees go 
this way ; it takes so long to grow a hard 
maple tree ! 


farm, twenty-five years ago. Then the 
boys held the little trees up while I threw 
in the earth and stamped it down about 
the fine roots. 

They would not make much work of it 
holding one of those trees up now. They 
are some of them ten inches through at 
the butt. If I were to plant trees now, 
I should know that it would be for the 
boys, not for myself. It would be all 
right, too; and yet, we do hate to see 
the beautiful sugar maples go! 

What can we do with these dead trees ? 
Wood, do you say? Pretty costly fire- 
wood, don’t you think so, when maple 
lumber is quoted at $40 to $50 a thousand? 
Better cut the trees and draw them to 
the mill. 

And spare all the little maples that are 
growing. Be careful not to break a sin- 
gle one of them when falling the larger 
trees. Before now I have seen beautiful 
little trees crushed to the earth in this 
way, their trunks broken and ruined. 
Pretty costly business! No one ever 
ought to be so careless. 

And then, we may work up the tops of 
the big maples for firewood. Haven’t 
you been through woods where the ground 
was fairly strewn with the tops of trees 
that were going to waste? have. It 
is just one of the ways people of this 
country have of wasting things. Some 
day our boys and girls will wish father 
had been more saving of timber. 

If there is anything I like, it is the 
warmth of a big stick of hard maple 
wood on a cold night in winter. If I were 
able, and it did not mean so much, I 
would have one room in the house where 
a good wood fire was burning every day 
when it was cold, and the logs would be 
— maple. 

itting there, looking into the blaze of 
such a fire, how the mind would run back 
through the years! We would see father 
bringing in the sap from the maples, with 
his neck-yoke, chiseled out by his own 
hands. We would see the big kettle swung 
on the pole reaching away across from 
one tree to another. We would see the 
great backlogs, the sap hopping up the 


side of the kettle, the oxen drawing 
up the wood, and then the home-going 
through the afternoon shadows. 

Onl 
woul 


this? Surely this, but more. We 
see the changes that have been 
wrought since. It 
does us good to 
stand still once in a 
hey WHEN A HORSESHOE LYING 
IN THE BROAD PUNCTURES 


YOUR TIRE, DO YOU CALL 
IT GOOD LUCK? 











while and let the mind run back through 
the days that used to be. But it is better 
to be supremely thankful for what is now ! 
The basswood neckyoke is gone now; the 
big kettle is turned bottom side up in the 
shed, a relic of bygone days; the ashes 
of the old ‘‘ boiling place’’ have gone to 
make the earth rich; everything is new 
and better, 

The world never goes backward. It is 
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he boys and I set some out in front | 
of the house soon after we came on the | 


bound to go on, and on, always to better 
things. 


Father and mother did their part. What | 


about you and me? 
And these big sugar maples which are 


a. on, even if it be because the worms | 


ave eaten off the leaves, have borne their 
part in the world’s progress. 
thing better will come. 


Now some- 


On this page are advertisements of clocks, patents, 
paints and fencing. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 














A Self-Starter 


for the Farm 


For an early call 
that fills the fields on 
time—for early yields 
that fill the bins— 


For a business-like 
farm system that gets 
things done on time 
and according to plans— 
Big Ben. 


He has two calls—a 
straight five-minute ring 
or ten gentle half-minute 
reminders to bring you 
out gradually. 


If not found at your jeweler’s, 
@ money order to his makers, 
**Westclox, La Saile, Iil.,’’ will 
bring him postpaid—$2.50 in the 
States; $3.00 in Canada. 


Made in La Salle and 
Peru, Illinois, by Westclox 











ANTED IDEAS Write for List of Inventions 
¥ s Wanted, $1,000,000 in prizes 
es offered for inventions. Our 
four books sent free. Patents secured or Fee Returned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 30 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


'SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 66 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Officially Endorsed by the Grange. 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


DELIVERED FREE. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


| Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
i can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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put ’em there, 


And remember that 


they’ll wash off with ordin- 
ary soap and water—and so will 
every other mark of grease, smoke, 
soot—every discoloration —if your 
wall is finished with 


Lucas 
Lua-Co-Flat 


Artistic — Sanitary — Lasting 
Far better than wall 


paper or calcimine — more 
economical— more durable— abso~ 
lutely sanitary. And Lu-Co-Filat is 
the most truly artistic finish you 
can put on your walls—soft, vel- 
vety, eye-resting. Comes in 23 
beautiful tints. Ask your Lucas 
dealer. 
FREE Handsomely illustrated book 
Modern and Artistic Inter- 
iors” gives many valuable suggestions on 
home decoration—also our 


latest bulletin, “Save Money 
on Paint.” ‘ 
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THE GRANGE.AT WORK 
BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 


HERE are 160,000 members of the 
Grange in the New England states, 
and about 30,000 meetings are held 

each year in these six states. 

In several states action has been taken, 
and urged upon each local Grange, to de- 
vote at least one meeting during 1915, 
with a programme pointing to the bless- 
ings of peace and the destruction of war. 
If we learn to think peace we shall act 
for peace. 

hen you attend the Panama- Pacific 

Exposition in San Francisco-this summer 
or next fall, remember that Grange 
headquarters are in the beautiful Cali- 
fornia State Building. Be sure to reg- 


enjoy the rest-rooms and dressing-rooms 
on the balcony. State Master, Joseph 
Holmes, Sacramento, R. D. No. 3, Cal., 
will send you full information, and either 
he or his representative will be at head- 
quarters to welcome you and your friends. 

Twenty-five new 
ized in the state of Washington last year. 

The members of the Grange in all parts 
of the country are practically unanimous 
for the improvement and maintenance of 


spending vast sums of the people’s money 
on the state and interstate pleasure 
boulevards. 

There is a Grange up in New Hampshire 
that lately made a record for quick action 
in its work asa ‘‘social organization.’’ 
A young lady joined one night, and at the 





it should be understood that the Grange 
can not guarantee such quick action 
every time. 

Kansas organized more new Granges 
last year than any other state—sixty- 
eight—and has started well in the new 
peat having placed eighteen new ones to 

er credit in the first three months. 


County Line Grange, Illinois, has a cur- | 


rent-events feature in which everything 
of special interest the world over is 
touched upon. It is a great help in keep- 
ing busy farmers posted. This Grange 
has an orchestra among its members. 

The Scipio, N. Y., Patrons Supply Co., 
besides selling a large amount of grain, 
did more than $86,000 worth of business 
last year. More than $40,000 of this con- 
sisted of groceries and general merchan- 
dise, and $10,000 of fertilizers. That’s 
business. 

The Grange believes that scenic high- 





ister, arrange to meet your friends there, | 


ranges were organ- | 


‘*from farm to market roads,’’ before | 


very next meeting found a husband. But | 





ways and mighty boulevards are all right | 


in their place, and that is second to the | 


people’s roads to church, to school and 
to market, for everyday use. ‘‘ Business 
before pleasure.’’ 

One observing writer says: ‘‘The 
gathering together of the pecgie of a 
community in regular meetings for their 
mutual good, has a good moral influence. 
The young people of a community need 
the opportunity of such gatherings as the 
Grange furnishes. It keeps their minds 
upon rural affairs and tends to interest 
them in their own community instead of 
having their interest drift elsewhere. 
The Grange develops the ability for leader- 
ship ; it is often able to push along and 
secure community improvements of a 
public nature that otherwise would not be 
secured. ’’ 

The influence of the Grange upon its 
members has been very great. They have 
advanced in culture and refinement. They 
have become better farmers and better 
citizens, they have improved their farms 
so that where you find a live Grange you 
will find progressive farmers with homes 
containing all modern conveniences, and 
productive farms.—The Fruit Belt. 

Roseville Grange, Sacramento county, 
Cal., is doing some practical work in for- 
estry. It owns ten acres of land upon 
which it planted eucalyptus trees some 
years ago. These trees are growing finely 
and are a good, substantial lesson to others. 
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Phelps’ 5% Profit | 
Plan Is Explained in 
, his Big Book 


| 
The plan splits vehicle 






prices lower than they 
have ever gone before. 


And remember this 





aid offer is on the Split 
=” Hickory line that is the 
standard American quality line. : 

The reason is our huge direct from 
factory business, our advantage as big 
cash buyers of raw material and 15 
years of manufacturing experience that 
enables us to cut out the frills. 


The whole story is in the big book. 


Send for It FREF i 


I’?s Yours 


A Challenge 
to Buggy Makers 


Not on price alone but on quality. These Vehicles, 
made of second growth hickory—split, not sawed. 

Shipped on Trial. That means you can try them 
on your own road and under your own conditions. 
If you buy after the trial you are protected by a 


2-Year Guarantee 


Split Hickory 
Vehicles 


were never sold at such low 
ieee... prices before, This is the 
—— 7 year of great bargains. 


Send for the Book and See 


You can decide with this big, beauti- 
ful buggy book before you. Send 
your name and address on 


-* hap: A | a 
oe — NV eV 


post card. That’s 
enough, We'll send 
We) 


SIRE 
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A BUNDLE OF LIVE WIRE 
BY FANNIE M, WOOD 


ONEST, isn’t it better to buy reliable 
smal! fruits and tree fruits of repu- 
table nurseries, than to pay irre- 

sponsible agents fabulous prices for fake 
plants and trees? 

When you get right down to bed rock, 
it doesn’t pay to veal the heifer calf. 
Think of what you have to pay for a 
good cow ! 

Fat chance for the establishment of 
various swine diseases where the farmer 
is too busy to rake up and burn cobs, 
trash and filth in the hog lot, and to scrub 
out hog troughs. 

My neighbor across the way says: ‘‘ Tell 
FARM JOURNAL folks that a sprinkling of 
salt over the potatoes intended for table 
use will prevent sprouting ; but, remem- 
ber, this treatment is not the thing for 
seed potatoes.’’ é‘ 

The average red-blooded child loves to 

lant things. Give the active, restless 
ittle fellows a spot of ground fora flower 
or vegetable garden of their own, to keep 
them busy and happy after their other 
chores are done. : 

Dealers are very nice to country cus- 
tomers ; there’s a reason,—they wouldn’t 
be very prosperous if it were not for the 
trade of farmers. If we live a distance 
from the city they will often allow a dis- 
count to cover the amount of our railroad 
fare. And if we do not wish to be cum- 
bered with many packages, they will put 
parcels all in one package and: deliver at 
the station in time for the train. 

There’s a world of difference in women’s 
methods when they go a-shopping ; some 
get hurried and worried, ay in haste and 
repent at leisure. My neighbor, Mrs. M., 
never gets flurried when she goes to the 
city to do her shopping. She arranges 
her work at home so that she doesn’t have 
to hurry back, and she takes time to look 


around and see where she can buy to the 
best advantage and please herself best. 
Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘‘God 


loves the common people else he wouldn’t 
have made so many of ’em.’’ Glad we 
are a part of the great throng of. common 

ple just now when farm work begins 

earnest. It’s a joyous struggle getting 
up early and working late, for every day 
eounts, from the time the plow is started 
to seeding-time. How soundly we sleep 
these days, and we have no need of a tonic 
to give us ah appetite ! 

We farmers are independent about our 
buying when we have the cash, and often 
we can buy at a saving for this very 
reason. hen we buy on time we have 
to pay what the dealer asks for his goods. 
Many times a merchant is overstocked on 
some line and will take cost price for an 
article to pet his money back, but he won’t 
do this if we are buying on time. No, 
sir! Money isn’t everything, but it’s an 
essential. Isn’t it better to have some 
of it in the bank than to turnit all over to 
the storekeeper at the end of the year? 

To make sure of a change in the bill-of- 
fare, I buy things that some folks might 
consider unnecessary, for I think the health 
is improved and the family not much worse 
off Sneusietiy when having a variety. 
Now isn’t it better for the farmer to sell 
some of his salt pork and buy fresh beef 
occasionally, than to eat salt pork all sum- 
mer long? On our farm we try to grow 
everything for the table that we can, but 
80 0 tanh. wn :bee some vegetable or fruit 
that looks good, and we buy it just for a 
change when we sell our poultry or some 
other farm product. 

It is commonly understood that pump- 
kins are. relished by all.farm stock ; and 
most of. us like the good old-fashioned 
pumpkin pie... Why is it that pumpkins 
are not so universally raised as in former 
years, when they ge among the corn 
without extra care? Better plan to grow 


some. when. the-right. time comes, The-- 
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head of the house used to complain about 
the vines being a nuisance in wheat-sow- 
ing time; but, say, the pumpkins came 
in mighty handy! However, they do best 
when grown in a sunny corner of the 
garden or’ truck patch where the soil is 
véry rich. 
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RULES FOR PARENTS 
BY WALTER G. DOTY 
“Never strike a child in anger.’’ 
Yes, I know; but, when a lad, 
I forgave my father’s lickings 
For I knew that pa was maz. 
Had he saved up every trouncing 
Till a later hour when he 
Was dispassionate and calmer, 
*Twould have seemed like cruelty. 


** Always feed a child in season.”’ 
I’ve no doubt the rule is right, 
But I still remember keenly 
How I used to want a bite 
In between times; yes, and got it! 
And my stomach, if you please, 
Is a wonder and a marvel, 
I could ,eat tin cans with ease. 


‘* Always reason with your children.’’ 
Yes, and see how soon you'll rage. 

Any child I ever met: with 
Could out-argue any sage. 

Reason with them if you dare to, 
But I guess it won’t be long 

Till they have convinced you fully 
That you’re wholly in the wrong. 


Ay, the rules are doubtless good ones— 
For a bach’lor or old maid; 

But for folks. with children they are 
Often better disobeyed. 

What an age it is for precepts! 
Yet I too will give you one: 

“Common sense in rearing children 
Outweighs all rules by a ton.’’ 
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A GAS SAVER 
BY GEORGE W. BROWN 
Try It On Your Own Machine 

Here’s something for your automobile 
engine that will save twenty per cent. of 
the gasoline, almost eliminate the carbon 
deposits by making a more complete com- 
bustion of fuel, and which will not cost 
more than sixty cents to attach. Drilla 
hole into the manifold; cut a thread and 
turn in a petcock, right near the fork of 
the manifold. Then attach a piece of gas- 
pipe to the end of the petcock extending 
upward with open end and set solidly 
against the exhaust-pipe. When this pet- 
cock is open, hot air is drawn into the 
manifold, mixes with the gasoline, makes 
amore complete combustion and causes 
the motor to pick up power more readily. 
A small rod running through the dash, to 
which a button is attached, will enable 
the operator to open or close this air-vent 
at will from the seat. 
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PEPPER BOX WELL SHAKEN 
BY CLIFFORD E. DAVIS 

Never growl at your wife in a public 
place ; nor in any other place. 

See that the spring cleaning really ex- 
tends to the spring and the water supply. 

Don’t go so far from home that the 
women folks are unguarded. Fearlessness 
may be foolhardy. 

The reason for much of the failure of 
the hay crop is that some farm meadows 
need reseeding and fertilizing. 

To leave ladders on the ground, where 
cattle and horses can become involved, is 
dangerous to life and limb. 


Neglecting to dig out the clogged ditches 
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danger to man and beast. Dismantile the 
old ones and make new, strong ones in 
time. 

‘* Nature abhors a vacuum,’’ and if you 
don’t plant crops she will grow weeds or 
bushes. Make the soil grow something 
useful. 


The farmer who thinks that he hasn’t 
time to sit down and fool away an hour 
or two when he is very tired, is making a 
mistake. 


Do you raise enough oats to last all the 
year ‘round? It used to be that farmers 
did not need to buy a bit of any grain, 
and to-day few raise enough for their own 
use. 


Why not demand a government bureau 

to supply medical attendance to the farm- 
er’s family at nominal cost in case of 
serious illness, as well as for cattle and 
hogs ? 
- All of us know of instances where it 
was Johnnie’s pig until selling time, when 
it was his no longer. Be honest with the 
youngsters ; itis an investment that yields 
immense returns. 


’ The reading farmer has a world of 
enjoyment that the unlearned man wots 
not of. Inculcate a taste for reading by 
teaching the children to respect books 
and not tear them. 


Any man who would kill a neighbor’s 
cats or dogs, or try to injure His stock 
because of a quarrel or ill-feeling toward 
him, is too mean to be allowed in:a civil- 
ized community. Teach this to boys, and 
help them to learn to scorn all revengeful 
acts, 


A man seldom hits the center of 
the mark the first shot. It is the man 
that gets into the habit of plugging away 
that gets there after a while. Practise 
a perfection, and this spells success 
in all the undertakings of life. So.a man 
should not throw down the gun, but keep 
shooting at the mark. , 


It is an honest fact that many of. the 
country girls who seek the cities and die 
in want are actually driven from home by 
the harsh fault-finding and continual nag- 
ging of disgruntled parents, with whom 

rumbling ‘has gotten to be a habit. Oh, 
riends, let us cast aside our ill-feeling 
and keep the home life sweet! 


The letter ‘‘F”’ plays a big part in life. 
It starts with the farm and the farmer; he 
must f-ertilize the f-urrows, send his best 
f-ruits to the f-air, and plant for the 
f-uture. His f-ields must be f-ree from 
weeds and f-ilth, his land clear of legal 
f-ees, but f-ull of f-ruit, and f-amous f-or 
f-ull measure and f-ine f-lavor. 
f-ences eliminate f-ury, he guards against 
f-ire, and takes the F-ARM JOURNAL. 


How nice it is to hitch to a plow and 
have it clean ns or off when you first start ! 
The first day of the plowing does not séem 
such a bad job then. But when you have 
to work half a day to get the plow to 
scour, you’re apt to have some p ssimistic 
thoughts in regard to farm work. Itisso 
easy to neglect the plows when a job of 
plowing is done, leaving them exposed to 
the weather; but when the time again 
comes to hitch to those plows, and one sees 
the condition they are in, why, then, we 
are apt to resolve to take better caré of 
the tools in the future. 


_ I heard a wife telling another one :‘‘I 
went to see that fine city lady, intending 
to stay several days. After dinner, the 
first day, she went into the kitchen to 
wash the dishes (fancy. her doing-her own 
dishes, as stylish. as she wants to be!), 
and I went. along to help, Well, after she 


' had finished, and-wiped the pan, 


for a day or two, until a sudden downpour © 


comes, may ruin a fine bit of land. 





she got 
hot water and soap, caught the pode, 
put him in, and washed him all over, sore 
eyes and all, Right in the dish-pan, niind 
‘ou! Then she combed his hain, ‘kigsed 
im, and put him on the spare bed fer a 
nap.- Eat in that house again? I guess 


~~vlinseund._or. eracked. singletrees are a ; not!’,l-went-homen. -se.40 $+ 
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ALADDIN Qyakity has set a new standard for lumber quality —is raising the old- 


time lumber standards of quality to a new plane. As yet, no other lumberman in 
the world has had the courage to equal the ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee, but 


you can secure knotless lumber—at a distinct saving in price, too—in an ALADDIN house. 


When You See a KNOTLESS House You'll Know It’s an ALADDIN 


Get the ALADDIN Catalog. Over a hundred knot- 
less homes pictured from $138 to $5,000. From five 
rooms to the larger houses designed and planned espe- 
cially for farm use and convenience. All types and sizes 
of farm buildings also—poultry houses, hog houses, milk 
houses, barns—all pictured and described with prices on 
each page. The ALADDIN Catalog saves you four 
profits—no jobber, wholesaler or retailer—all materia! 


Complete Aladdin Drednot Barn 


ALADDIN Drednot Barns are practically proof t light- 
ning, fire and wind—the worst enemies of the farmer’s barn. Gov- 
ernment records for 52 years show that no building covered with 
steel and struck by lightning was ever burned or destroyed by fire. 
Our special process Drednot steel resists heat, cold and rust. 
Drednot Barns are stronger and last longer—timbers are 
and counterbraced with tension rods. Extra peer timbers make 
framework stronger and stouter than that fo in the average 
barn. ALADDIN Drednot Barns in all sizes, $193 and higher, 
Write today for Catalog No. 450, . 


be $193 
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Pomeenete North American 
Construction Co. 
Homebuilders to the Nation 
892 Aladdin Ave. 
: Mills in Michigan, Florida, 


comes direct to you. We manufacture the lumber. We 
wili not sell to middlemen. All material cut to fit—you 
save a third on the cost of erection. You can erect an 
ALADDIN Knotless House yourself and save the cost 
of high-priced labor. Every ALADDIN Knotless 
House includes a complete set of working plans and 
illustrations. Get the catalog TODAY—it’s FREE for 
the asking. 


5-Room Aladdin House $298 


ALADDIN houses are complete. You get material absolutely 
aranteed to be sufficient for the completion of your house, as 
ollows: sills, cut to fit; joists, cut to fit; studding, cut to fit; building 
paper: subfloor, cut to fit; rafters, cut to fit; roof sheathing, cut to 
t; siding, cut to fit; outside finish, cut to fit; porch columns, balus- 
ter, rail, flooring and framework, cut to fit: lath and plaster or 
plaster 4 finish, doors, casings, base board, windows, 
sash, glass, nails of all sizes, locks, h " 
oils, varnishes, stains, putty and shellac, with complete draw- 
ings, illustrations and instructions for erection — 7he Complete 
Tom, The big ALADDIN catalog No. 450 tells all the inter- 
esting facts. 


Bay City, Mich. 





Louisiana and Oregon 
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THE LAND-SHARK 
BY MAURICE FLOYD 


Don’t Take Too Much for Granted—Look 
Into Your Title 


T may be true that you can’t eat your 
cake and have it too, but recent pro- 
ceedings in a southern district court 

have demonstrated that you can sell your 
land and have it too, if you are a clever 
land-shark and understand how to work 
the scheme. 

Here is one way it can be done: Several 
years ago a 3,000-acre ranch in that district 
was purchased by a land company, cut 
up into forty and eighty-acre tracts, ex- 
tensively advertised, and a portion of it 
sold to actual settlers. To obtain the 
money with which to purchase the land in 
the first place, the land company gave a 
trust com -_ a vendor’s lien note, put- 
ting up the land as security. Now the 
trust company is suing to coliect the note, 
with every ss of the purchasers 
losing their homes, unless they pay their 
proportionate share of the note. 

us A and B by working together can 
sell their land, and in the course of a few 
years get it back—with all the improve- 
ments which the purchaser has made. Of 
course, there is not always a deliberate 
intention to defraud, for some land specu- 
lators do business on a shoe-string capital, 
and give a mortgage on their propert 
with the honest intention of paying it o 
from their profits before it comes due ; 
but where they fail to carry out this 
worthy intention, which often happens, the 
result is still disastrous for the purchaser. 

It is a good rule never to purchase’ a 
piece of land without thoroughly examin- 
ing it to see if it fills in every way the 
requirements of a sound investment. But 
this isnotenough. All the papers connected 
with the property must be examined to see 
that the title is good and that no mortgage 
or back taxes remain against the land. fn 
the case mentioned, the purchasers have 
no redress, for the note against the land 
was duly recorded ; which could have keen 
ascertained easily enough by the pur- 
chasers if. they had looked into the matter 
in the beginning. 


A MODEL ADMINISTRATION 
BY ARTHUR E. NEALY 


The school officers of Berks county, Pa., 
have made of it one of the most progres- 
sive counties in the United States in re- 

ard to rural education. Their slogan has 

een, ‘‘The country school of to-day for 
the country life of to-morrow,’’ with the 
following results : 

1. A boys’ and girls’ club for home in- 
dustrial work has been established which 
greatly vitalizes all school activities. 

2. More than half of 350 rural schools 
have been standardized. 

8. A country-life bookshelf has been 
placed in the county superintendent’s of- 
fice, and made accessible to every farmer 
and teacher in the county, free of cost. 

4. A monthly bulletin of all school ac- 
tivities in the county is published and 
sent to every one interested. 

5. Copies of the United States soil sur- 
vey report and maps of Berks county have 
been placed in all the schools ; the salient 
features of these reports, together with 
studies in local geography, are taught in 
the eighth grades. 

6. Traveling art exhibits, containing 
mounted pictures, booklets and leaflets 
on picture-studies, are circulated among 
the one-room schools, thus bringing the 
rural pupil into contact with a number 
of good pictures a year. 

7. The repertoire of games and the play 
activities of the rural school children have 
been stimulated greatly by an annual field 
day or picnic held in a central locality. 

2 A country teachers’ association made 
up of all the actively employed teachers 
of the rural schools, together with a 
veteran teachers’ association composed 
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of those who have been in the service 
more than twenty-five years, meet an- 
nually to hold discussions and lectures on 
problems of the county. 

Through the school and home organiza- 
tions mentioned, the rural schools of this 
progressive county have become impor- 
tant social centers—the dream of all 
county superintendents of schools. 


-———————__ +s -—__ -—_— 


AN APRIL DAY 
BY ELEANOR C. HULL 
April’s green is on the meadows, 
April’s light is in the sky, 
April’s charm is in the shadows 
Of the clouds that hurry by. 


She has set the hills rejoicing, 
She has strewn thefields with flowers, 
All the birds are blithely voicing 
Praise of April’s happy hours. 


Sunlight bright’ning, sunlight fading, 
Skies of blue and skies of gray ; 
There are tears, and here is laughter, — 
Take your choice this April day! 


—__—+ es -— -—- — 


PLOWING 


Look yonder and see captain Upbetimes 
with team and boys in the field! He in- 
tends to plow as _ much as possible while 
the dew is on. The dew he knows pro- 
motes fertilization and contains a great 
deal of nourishment for plants. But Joe 
Sluggish, he must have his sling and his 
breakfast and his segar before he puts a 
foot forward toward business, and he then 
moves with as much reluctance as a thief 
to the gallows. We do not sufficiently con- 
sider the benefit of frequent plowing. 

Now, let’s be at it, cousin Stephen! 
There is no month in the whole year 
which more requires the farmer to be 
awake. Come, then, awake, and hasten 
to + on ae rg the best, the most 
healthy, and most honourable in the con- 
cernment of men.—From Old Farmers’ 
Almanac. 


_— - 2e- 


NEW SHOES 


It’s hard to seem quite dignified, when 
wearing shoes fresh from the store ; your 
feet feel hot, as though just fried, and 
all the cords and tendons sore. I’m wear- 
ing now new Number Twelves ; the dealer 
said, when them he sold from off his 
overburdened shelves: ‘‘These shoes are 
worth their weight in gold. From lowest 
basement to the roof, I do not keep a 
shoe in stock that does not fit the human 
hoof, and make you happy when you 
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walk.’’ The birds are singing on the 
boughs, their songs, no doubt, are pure 
and sweet, and soulful as the law allows, 
but I can only think of feet. The ‘trees 
are clothed in red and gold, they glim- 
mer in the gentle heat, they whisper 
when the nights are cold, but I can only 
think of feet. The busy squirrels gather 
nuts, preparing for the time of sleet, 
when snow shall hide the highway’s ruts, 
but I can think of naught but feet. The 
pastor preaches well and long, his ser- 
mon is a perfect treat, the choir sends up 
a throbbing song, but all my thoughts are 
still of feet. And when my guests I en- 
tertain, and when I sit me down to eat, 
I’m meditating on the pain that teeters 
through my swollen feet. And there are 
moments when I feel I’d like to be a 
charger fleet, and have a smith take 
shoes of steel, and nail the blame things 
on my feet. WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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ALFALFA PROVERBS 


Alfalfa is the best soil doctor, and it 
adds humus to the soil. 

Alfalfa increases the milk flow. 

Alfalfa is high in feeding value, and 
balances the corn ration. Grow your 
protein—don’t buy it. 

Alfalfa sod grows larger corn crops. 

Alfalfa is the greatest of all subsoilers, 
and has no equal as a hog pasture. 

Alfalfa keeps stock in good condition, 
and should be grown on every farm where 
it can be grown. 

An alfalfa field is a hog’s idea of heaven. 

Foxtail is the ea tent enemy of alfalfa. 

Growing alfalfa is good farming. 

Alfalfa means more money = better 
homes. Raise what you feed and feed 
what you raise. 

Alfalfa does things, and never loafs on 
the job; with a fair chance it always 
makes good. 

Alfalfa fills the haymow and pays for 
the privilege ; it is the cheapest and best 
feed for beef and cattle. 

Alfalfa insures larger yields from the 
crops that follow. It contains more protein 
to the ton than clover or corn. 

Alfalfa is the agricultural wonder of 
the twentieth century. It yields from two 
to three times as much as clover or tim- 
othy, and is more valuable than hay. 
a 


TO MEND RUBBERS 


Rubbers almost or slightly worn through 
at the heels can easily be mended at home 
with hardly any expense. Buy a one- 
fourth pint can of rubber patching cement, 
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costing perhaps fifteen cents, at any store 
selling automobile supplies. From the 
heel or sole of an old discarded rubber, 
cut off a piece to be used as a patch. 
Sandpaper both the surface of the heel to 
be repaired and the patch, and clean them 
emg with a cloth dipped in gaso- 
line. his, of course, must be done away 
from a fire. When dry, cover the surfaces 
to be joined with the cement, spreading 
it with a small knife. When the surfaces 
begin to get dull in appearance, put the 
patch on the heel, and hold it firmly in 
lace for a few minutes until the cement 
as taken hold. Let the rubbers stand an 
hour, and then neatly trim the patch with 
a sharp knife. If the patch is not thick 
enough to make the entire heel even, put 
a patch in the same way upon the first 
one, and trim it again. Then put a patch 
over the entire heel in the same way and 
trim. The heel so mended will wear longer 
than the original. If any of the patches 
have a lining, remove this first, with a 
little turpentine, and dry the patches 
thoroughly. ‘ A READER. 
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THE THREE FARMERS 


The earthworm is a most industrious 
farmer. He plows through vast terri- 
tories of land, without the help of any 
modern machine. In fact, if the farmer 
who owns large machinery did not have 
the earthworm to help him he would soon 
lose out on the farm. He has some other 
helpers, though; they are the toad and 
the robin. 

The robin is a pretty bird and is liked 
by all people, except, perhaps, some 
naughty little children who throw stones 
at him. The robin eats weed seeds from 
the ground and he also eats many insects. 
Therefore, when a farmer sees a robin in 
his corn or wheat-field, he should not 
think of the harm this little fellow might 
be doing, but of the good he is doing. 

The robin has a helper in the insect- 
destroying business. This helper, the 
toad, is not a very handsome fellow, but 
he does a great deal of good, and we must 
remember, you know, that looks don’t 
count for everything. The toad goes 
around and picks up insects from the 
garden. He lives mostly on insects, and 
if you ever try to supply a toad with 
insects you will find that 4 has a very 
hearty appetite. 

Now you see that toads, earthworms 
and robins do more good than they do 
harm in your fields. Why not induce them 
to stay there ? GEORGE M. Hunt. 

Westerville, Ohio. (13 years old.) 
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BEGIN NOW 
BY FARMER VINCENT 
Some Things to Paste in Your Hat 


Now is a good time to begin feeding 
stock out-of-doors in racks, when fed out 
at all, and not on the bare ground. Save 
the scatterings ; they make the haymow. 

Begin now-to wipe off the farm tools 
right away after using them. Not sim- 
ply at the end of the season, but at once 
after they have served their purpose for 
the day. 

Begin to feed according to the work 
your team has to do, and the weather. 

he harder the work or the colder the 
day, the fuller the measure at feeding 
time. 

Begin now to clear the weed seeds from 
the grain. That is one thing the fanning- 
mill is for. Give it a chance to help you 
this way. 

Begin now to do your work of all kinds 
just the very best you can. You have 
done well, do better. 

The best way to teach boys to drive 
nails is to give them some to drive. Same 
way about other farm work ; the way to 
learn is to do. . 

Help the boys and girls to get right 
habits, by doing the right thing yourself. 
It is a kindness to send them straight 
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back if you forget to do the thing you 
sent them to do. Clinch the lesson by do- 
ing so yourself when you don’t remember. 

Begin now to fill up the flour bins and 
other kitchen sources of supply—and do 
it before they are empty. 

Begin now to know what a grand place 
home really is and what a jewel you have 
in your wife. You have knownit all along? 
Then let it mean more to you from now on. 

Through the North and West. begin to 
plant potatoes this month. Some of the 
folks still insist that this work must be 
done at the ‘‘right time of the moon,’’ 
but they do not agree as to just when 
that time is. I have never failed to get 
a good crop if I planted when the earth 
was -in fit condition, the temperature 
favorable, and if I had the time to do 
the work as it should be done. 

Oats ought to be in very early in the 
month. Belated oats are apt to be 
‘‘rusty’’ and light in the berry. The 
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only way to be at all sure of a good crop 
when late sowing must be done, is to take 
more than ordinary pains to have the land 
well fertilized, and the seed of undoubted 
vitality and excellence. 

While these are the big things that 
should be done in April, it will pay to 
think of the other things that may be 
profitably done. Here are some of them : 

Tickle the garden early and often, and 
soon it will tickle you under the fifth and 
sixth ribs. 

ane weed you kill this month will 
save killing forty or fifty this month next 
year. 

Break the crust for the potatoes when 


they are almost through. It will hurry 
the crop along. 
Be kind to the stock. It would be 


interesting to get the opinion of the 
farm animals as to their owner’s fitness 
for heaven. They could judge pretty 
well, in many cases. 
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Because, as stated, Firestone manufactures and markets at a lower cost to you 
But we are no more proud of giving you the a 


than anyone else in the industry. 
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the proof of appreciation among car-owners lies in t 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Right to compel partition of land— Poll- 
tax— Second husband’s interest in 
wife’s property, etc. 

(Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn 
tf of interest to the general reader; but there will 
be so many questions that printed answers may be 
long delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law 
Department,” this office.) A. H, THROCKMORTON. 

IGHT to Compel Partition of Land: 
Where a tract of land is left by will 
to two sisters jointly, can one of the 


sisters compel a partition of the land: 


against the wishes of the other? 

New York. SUBSCRIBER. 

Either of the sisters can compel a par- 
tition over the opposition of the other, 
provided the land is capable, without im- 
pairing its value, of being divided into 
two tracts of equal value. If this can not 
be done, either joint owner can force a 
public sale of the entire tract and a divi- 
sion of the proceeds. 


Poli-tax : Is a law levying a poll-tax of 
$1 in addition to all other taxes a valid 
law, and can the tax be collected? 

Pennsylvania. J. B. 

Unless poll-taxes are forbidden by the 
state constitutions, they may be levied 
by the legislature ; and unless the amount 
is limited by the constitution, this also 
may be fixed by the legislature. There 
being no provision in the constitution of 
Pennsylvania forbidding the exercise of 
this power by the legislature, a poll-tax 
of $1 levied by it would be valid, and 
collectible in the same manner as other 
taxes. If, however, a person has no prop- 
erty which may be levied upon and sold 
for the payment of the tax, a failure to 
collect it may still result. 


Second Husband’s Interest in Wife’s 
Property ; Liability for Newspaper After 
Subscription Expires: 1. Where a man 
dies, leaving property to his wife, and 
she marries again, does her second hus- 
band acquire any interest in the prop- 
erty ? 2. Can a newspaper publisher col- 
lect for the paper after the subscription 
expires ? READER, Michigan. 

1. In Michigan, if the wife’s interest is 
only a life estate, her husband acquires no 
interest whatever in it. As to property 
owned by her in fee, he acquires no in- 
terest during her lifetime, and she may 
dispose of it by will without his consent. 
If she leaves no will, he takes a portion of - 
the property left by her, which varies in 
accordance with whether she leaves issue 
or not, and if so, how many. 2. Ifa 
subscriber continues to receive the paper 
after the expiration of the period for 
which he has paid, he becomes liable for 
it at the regular rates. He may protect 
himself by having his postmaster or car- 
rier send a card to the publisher, notify- 
ing him that the paper has been ‘‘re- 
fused,’’ and by declining to receive the 
paper thereafter. 


Liability of Wife for Necessaries for 
Family: Where a married woman owns 
real and personal property and her hus- 
band nothing, can an account for grocer- 
ies and necessaries charged in the wife’s 
name be collected from her, although the 


husband bought a few articles on the ° 


same account? SUBSCRIBER, Ohio. 
The Ohio statute governing the case 
stated is as follows : ‘‘ The husband must 
support himself, his wife, and his minor 
children out of his property or by his 
labor. If he is unable to do so, the wife 
must assist him so far as she is able.’’ 
In construing this statute the courts have 
held that in order to collect from a mar- 
ried woman for supplies used in the sup- 


ort of the family, while the husband is 
the rhe dag $ be eiieund ead pheven, the 
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family out of his property, or by his 
labor ; or some express contract must be 
shown imposing a personal liability upon 
the wife. The mere fact that the goods 
were charged to the wife is not sufficient 
to prove a contract with her. It must be 
proved that this was done by her direc- 
tion and upon her contract to pay for 
them. In other states, if there is no spe- 
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cial statute governing the subject, the 
presumption would be in a case like that 
stated above, that the wife bought the 
goods as the agent of her husband, and 
that he alone is liable; but she may be 
required to pay upon proof that she made 
an express contract with the merchant 
by which the goods were to be furnished 
upon her credit. 











coarser machine. 


Splendid Merchandise Rewards ber 


Farm Journal Clubs 


See other pages of this issue for other popular articles 
offered by us. 


Or send for complete free catalog. 





grained, for household use; it is not adapted to heavy farm work, which requires a heavier 


Every housekeeper can use the “Fire-Fly” without previous experience, and she should 
have one immediately, for she has enough to do without wasting strength with the delay 
and irritation of dull tools. Get the two subscriptions today. 


Sed 


“FIRE-FLY” GRINDER, No. 1850 


Sent prepaid for only 2 five-year subscriptions 
to the Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


Wherever knives, scissors or other small 
tools are used, a good household grinder is a 
necessity, and the best one we know is this 
simple, fast-sharpening little machine. Hs 
uses are practically without limit. It is the 
best-known sharpener for scissors, for all 
kinds of knives, for parers, for cutting disks 
of food choppers. There is no more skill 
required to run it than to turn a coffee-mill. 
It is attached easily to any table or shelf. It 
makes no disagreeable noise. It will not 
ruin the temper of the steel. It lasts a 
lifetime. 

Best of all—and this is something house- 
wives should know more about—the grinding 
wheel on the “Fire-Fly” is genuine carbo- 
rundum. Itis the hardest substance known, 
barring only the diamond, and by far the 
fastest and best abrasive sharpener known 
to science. It sharpens many times faster 
than the old-fashioned emery wheel. The 
earborundum used in the “Fire-Fly” is fine 





buckskin, with 


fast ls and fou 





This set of bat, ball and catcher’s 
mitt is just the thing for the boy. 
The bat is of medium size and 
weight, and good for many a 


this combination.) 











Baseball Supplies for Boys 


CATCHER’S BASEBALL MITT, No. 180 
Sent postpaid for only 2 five-year subscriptions to the Farm 
Journal, 





new or renewal. 


The leather in this excellent mitt is of good quality, made of 
dressed dra 


b leather face. Olive tan leafher 


strip and fingers. Thumb is laced, with lacing across the back. 


The ding is of good quality, giving excellent protection from 
i 


tips. A good “pocket,” making it easy to 


hold the pitcher’s jump balls and spitters. A very good glove. 


BASEBALL COMBINATION, No. 1319 
Sent prepaid for only 3 five-year subscriptions to the Farm 


Journal, new or renewal. 


screaming triple. The ball is regu- : 
lation size, covered with horse-hide, 
double stitched. The illustration 
shows both sides of the glove, which 
is well made, strong, and gives 
perfect protection from fast . 
(Note, there is but one glove in 


BOY SCOUT AXE, No. 1311 


Sent prepaid for only 2 subscriptions to the 


Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


This is the official Boy Scout axe, used 
thousands of boys, in every state, and use 
not only to them but to all campers and woods- 
men. It is made of special analysis steel, care- 
fully tempered, tes 
found only on this axe is the nail slot, a con- 
venience much appreciated by campers, who 
often must save nails. The axe is fitted with 


and und. A feature 


Mission colored handle, and weighs, with handle, only 1% pounds. (If special weather- 
proof leather sheath is desired, send 20 cents extra in stamps.) 


Et 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 
A busy little woman in a pretty little cottage; 
And she kept the tiny windows very bright, 
And she washed and swept and baked, and 
had many other duties, 
And welcomed her man’s coming home 
at night. 


She had her tired moments, but she never, 
never owned them, 
And he had his vexing troubles in the day ; 
But he cast them all aside for the joy that 
came with evening 
When they put their daily toil and care 
away. 


And they ate and laughed and chattered like 
a pair of merry children, 
Of their past and of their present, and 
the future bright and fair ; 
And their home to them was Eden with the 
flowers ’round about it, 
And the love and sweet content that 
*bided there. 


“Live in comfort, save a little, 
creed they oft repeated, 
Clear of debt and free from envy, looking 
comrades in the face ; 
Music in the cottage parlor, singing in the 
summer moonlight, 
Loitering in their pleasant pathways, 
laughing at the world’s mad pace. 


9? 


was the 





OBSERVATIONS 
BY OBSERVANT ANN 


Wet feet will kill anybody, even a little 
chick. 





A clear conscience is a mighty good | 


sleep-inducer. 


The best asset a man can possibly have 
is a good wife. 


Roup and a drafty chicken house will 
soon take the profits. 


When a man is down, help boost him 
on to a firm foundation. 


Don’t sell cull chickens that you would 
not want to eat yourself. 


There is always a plenty on the farm 
where nothing is wasted. Set that down 
for a fact. 


An egotist is a man who thinks if he 
hadn’t been born people would have 
wanted to know why not. 


A swing fixed up in the barn for the 
youngsters is especially enjoyed when a 
long rainy spell comes on. 


Leave the field in time to get the chores 
all done in good season to spend a pleasant 
evening with your loved ones. 


If you know anything, the telling of 
which is liable to make trouble, be care- 
ful not to let it pass your lips. 


Simply because a church member does 
not do what is right, is no reason why you 
should cast reflections on religion. 


It may take a little longer to put things 
back where they belong, but it saves a 
lot of hunting when you want to use those 
same things again. 

Night may find you tired out, but you 
have made the world a better place in 
which to live if you have faithfully per- 
formed your daily tasks. 


If the doctor had been as slow in re- 


lieving some ple’s sufferings as they 
are about paying him, they’d have been 
in misery a while! 


Give thanks daily that you are living in 
a peaceable land, and then do your part 
toward keeping it so by being on friendly 
terms with all your neighbors. 

Little people nearly killed the giant 
Gulliver with their tiny arrows ; and many 
little debts can sap the prosperity of a 





big farm. Pay them off and be free 
from annoyance. 


There is something wrong in a man’s 
make-up who is a good neighbor so long 
as he is poverty-stricken, but who is a 
poor one when prosperity comes his way. 


Every time you are going to buy some- 
thing and then decide you can patch, paint 
or mend your old one, bank the saving. 
You can do it, if you will. 


The woman who spends most of her 
time in a rocking-chair with a novel does 
not impress people much when she tells 
them how ambitious she is. 


Let the children make a plain cake occa- 





sionally. They will take pride in learning | 


to cook, and it won’t be long before you’ll 
really be surprised at the light, tender 
cakes they will bake for you. 


A good dictionary will prove a paying 


investment for the whole family. In read- | 


ing, make it a rule not to pass over a 
single word you can not pronounce, nor 
one whose meaning you do not know. 


On this page are advertisements of patents, saws, land 
and houses, 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you writé an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to do so. 








PATENTS “i¥n'vage weatoessont FREE. 


Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
4. S. HILL, 903 MeLachion Bidg., 


Washingten, 0. C. 























As low 








That Dream 


of yours, about enjoying life in “The Land 
of Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers’’—Califor- 
nia—will come true, just as soon as you 
desire, if you will let me tell you where you 
can get good land, in large or small tracts, 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 
Write, plainly, your name and address on 
this ad., and send it to me TODAY. 









NAME 





ADDRESS 








R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, 
Unton Pacific Railroad Company, Room 8974, 
Unien Pacific Building, OMAHA, NEB. 





Build It Yourself- and 


































Save a’Ton’ of Money. 


You don’t half realize how easily and cheaply you 
ean build —<- a handsome new Home. If you did 


you would be at it right now, 
Just think! 
comes measured and cut-to-fit! 


me. 
Each piece comes 
You merely nail eac 


ter work is done in our facto 
ture saves you 


In addition to that, we sell you your lum- 


ber direct from the forest —no “in-be- 
tween” profits.. Another huge saving. 

Remember, too, there’s no waste 
when you buy your lumber out-to-fit, 
whereas the average carpenter 
wastes 18% to 20% by hand saw~ 
ing. All this is saved. : 

Your total saving is FORTY 
CENTS on every dollar. 

A fourth advantage is the 
time you save in erection. 
You can be living in 
—_ Sterling Home 

fore the frame- 
work of the or- 
dinary house 
would up. 


All the lumber for a Sterling Home 
No slow hand 

» no hand sawing, no trial fitting. 
lainly marked and numbered. 
u part to place. Most farmers can 
do it themselves; anybody can do it with the help of 
a “jack” carpenter, for two-thirds of the carpen- 
e oe one fea- 
Se 


ship ng sustine te ailobé 
_ gan, Florida, T 
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Two Ye ars Our price includes : 
To Pay For 


all Lumber cut-to-fit, 
ali plaster, hardware, 
paint, ete.— everthing 
from the ground up. (See 
Sterling Book, page 14) 
Our ity is absolutel 
THE BEST THAT MONE 
CAN BUY, (See page 10), 


And these are Homes, not 
mere houses—the most comfort- 
able, up-to-date, conveniently 
Homes in existence. De- 
signed by expert men and women whose 
life work is drawing Home Plans. 
Sterling Homes are permanent struc- 
e have mills and 
‘exas 
Hence, you get the benefit 
Service no matter where be 
saf oad oe = 


= ‘e, prompt delivery perma- 

Send for this Book. Send today 
for latest Sterling Book the see tpenenll om 6 
Home ever pu you want a 
modest a or a two story dwelling—whether 
choose to pay $300 or $3,000, we can you. We 
yours, Let us suveyyou FORTY CENTS on the dollar, "And 
ena tering you can part cash and get 










epee oe ft et will forward 
to you by return mail. vs enemas yok 


ee MILL & TIMBER CO. 


6 two-cent stamps 


Bay City, Michigan 
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~ HONOR BIRTH DAY RECORD 


EAR FRIENDS: How widespread 
isour membership! There are repre- 
sentatives in almost every state in 
the Union, and we are convinced that Our 
Folks are leaders in nation building, right 
living and longevity. Ouroldest member 
lives inIowa. He will be ninety-seven in 
November next. From Pennsylvania come 
our first twins, bright, happy young girls 
of seventy-six who are spending the win- 
ter together. God bless them ! 

At times there is a certain feeling that 
after one has passed the three-score-and- 
ten mark, he or she amounts to little, and 
is very much like the old worn-out apple 
tree in the far corner of the orchard. 
What a big mistake! This world of ours 
could no more do without the old folks 
than it could without the youngsters. 
Why, dear friend, you, sitting there by 
the fireside or lending a hand to do this 
or that, are a living example for every 
youth in the country. It takes a real man 
or woman, and the right kind of living, to be 
able to reach threescore, ten and five. We 
need the old for guidance, for counsel and 
for comfort. We need you; hale and 
hearty or feeble and weak, it makes no 
difference—you are a shining light for 
youth to follow. 

Now, dear friend of seventy-five or over, 
if you haven’t already sent in your name, 
do so now, with date of birth, and address, 
and be enrolled on the Honor Birthday 
Record. Affectionately yours, 

FARM JOURNAL. 
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A JOKE THAT DIDN'T FIT 


An old friend of the FARM JOURNAL re- 
cently sent us a newspaper jokeabout a ne- 
gro brought before a police judge, charged 
with stealing some chickens right under 
the owner’s window, when there was a 
dog in the yard. The Judge, so the story 
ran, asked the thief how he managed to 
do it, but the man said: ‘‘ Hit wouldn’t 
be no use, Judge, to try to ’splain dis 
thing to you all. Ef you was to try it, 
you’d just get yer hide full o’ shot, an’ 
wouldn’t get no chickens, nuther. Ef you 
wants to engage in any rascality, Judge, 
yo’ better stick to de bench, whar yo’ am 
familiar.’’ 

The editor rejected the funny story, 
with this note: ‘‘ FARM JOURNAL avoids, 
as a rule, any implication that the negro 





is a chicken stealer. He has enough 
troubles already. And the same FARM 
JOURNAL never jokes about the turkey get- 
ting his head cut off at Thanksgiving, as 
the fashion is with many other papers.’’ 

Now our friend who sent the story 
writes us this letter: 

As I have known the FARM JOURNAL 
for more than thirty-five years, I thought 
I knew it pretty well; but this new evi- 
dence of the spirit that controls its edi- 
torial policy makes me want to take off 
my hat. How easy it is to make smart 
jokes at the expense of a race just emerg- 
ing, as President Lincoln said, from ‘‘ the 
bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil,’’ and how easy to forget, 
like the boys who stoned the frogs ‘‘ just 
for fun,’’ thatit is fun for us, but death 
to them ! 

I should like to add, however, in my own 
justification, that I was thinking more of 
the joke on courts than of that on chicken 
thieves. It is the deserved reproach of 
some of our courts that small thieves get 
years of imprisonment, while big ones 
get mere fines, or too often no punish- 
ment at all; and the admonition of the 
chicken thief to «stick to de bench, whar 
yo’ am familiar,’ ’ seems tome a rebuke to 
**courts of injustice ’’ far more stinging 
than the undeserved slur on the African 
race. All the same, I take off my hat 
once more to the FARM JOURNAL. Its 
delicate rebuke recalls these lines of 
Wordsworth : 

“Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that 





feels,’’ H. F. 
On this e are oe gga of school, wagons, scales, 
autemeniied. tool and engines . 
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When you writetoan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 
unexcelied. For —— address LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, 
Dept. A, 89th St. Ww Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RIVATE BOX 


A little cloud, a little rain, 

A little bright sunshine again. 
A little work, a little -play, 

At evening, rest—an April day. 
A little joy, a little pain, 

A little trouble now and then, 
A little bliss along the way, 
And life is like an April day. 


Last call for 1914 Index. Send a two- 
cent stamp. 


You get yous renewal free if you send 
us a club of three new subscribers at $1 
each. This is a popular and long-estab- 
lished offer. 


By all means take your weekly state 
farm paper for its local advice and 
market reports. The FARM JOURNAL can 
not cover its field, any more than it can 
cover ours. 


When you write us, be sure to:say who 
you are and where you live. You would 
not believe how many letters we receive 
and can not answer, because they lack 
name or address, or both. 


Never mind if you receive printed no- 
tice to renew after you have alread 
done so; pay no attention to it. Wit 
more than 800,000 subscribers, we can 
not enter every renewal instanter — it 
takes time. 
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Fair dealing follows the Fair Play 
notice over on the front page, and this 
tree is the sign thereof. No matter what 
or how you buy, whether through dealer 
or direct by mail, if a thing is advertised 
in FARM JOURNAL you can put your trust 
in the advertiser. Mention the Fair Play 
tree, or FARM JOURNAL itself—then 
you’re sure. 


Postmasters are required by law to 
report when papers can not be delivered 
to subscribers for any reason. We give 
such notices instant attention ; hope post- 
masters will be as prompt and careful 
as we try to be. 


The. catalogue of our merchandise 
premiums is a fascinating book, full of 
pictures of the most attractive articles 
we can buy. As good as a shopping 
tour in a big city. Send for it. There’s 
no charge. 


How are we going to get our Million 
subscribers if you don’t give us a lift? 
Just one new subscriber, $1 for five years, 
is what we ask. Two, if you can, but 
one anyway. Isn’t the Little Paper 
good enough to deserve that much at 
your hands ? 


If this paragraph is marked, it means 
that this copy is sent you as a sample, 
and that we believe you should subscribe. 
One of our representatives will call at 
once, or if he does not turn up quickly, 
mail your order direct to us. See rates 
on the first page. 


———_—_-—___220e 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


The FarRM JOURNAL has never printed 
in its columns a liquor advertisement, the 
policy of the paper being ‘‘ To ever help 
and never harm its readers,’’ Now the 


temperance people are giving out a list of 
sixty-three magazines that 
this policy. 


ave adopted 
e are glad to be able to 
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present a list of prominent ones, that have 
decided to make this stand for temper- 
ance, as follows: 

American Review of Reviews, New York 
city. American Magazine, New York city. 
Christian Herald, New York city. Century, 
New York city. Collier’s Weekly, New 
York city. Current Opinion, New York 
city. Country Life in America, Garden 
City. Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Everybody’s Magazine, New York city. 
Fra, East Aurora, N. Y. Garden Maga- 
zine, Garden City, N. Y. Good Health, 
Battle Creek, Mich. House and Garden, 
New York city. Harper’s Magazine, New 
York city. Independent, New York city. 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine, New York 
city. Lippincott’s, New York city. Little 
Folks’ Magazine, Salem, Mass. Leslie’s 
Weekly, New York city. Literary Digest, 
New York city. Munsey’s Magazine, New 
York city. Metropolitan Magazine, New 
York city. McClure’s Magazine, New York 
city. National Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D.C. National Magazine, Boston, 
Mass. Out West Magazine, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Outlook, New York city. Popular 
Mechanics, mage, Ill. Physical Culture, 
New York city. Philistine, East Aurora, 
N.Y. Popular Science Monthly, New York 
city. Railroad Man’s Magazine, New York 
city. St. Nieholas, New York city. Scien- 


tific American, New York city. Suburban 
Life, New York city. Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia, Pa. Sunset Magazine, 


San Francisco, Cal. System, Chicago, Ill. 
Technical World, Chicago, Ill. Watson’s 
Magazine, Thomson, Ga. Wide World 
Magazine, New York city. World’s Work, 
Garden city, N.Y. World’s Advance, New 
York city. Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 

Puck is an exception and prefers to 
continue liquor advertisements. The In- 
dependent calls attention to the fact that 
it refuses advertisements of cigarettes as 
well as whiskey and beer, and the Youth’s 
Companion makes the following emphatic 
comment: 

‘* We do not think that the advertising 
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of whiskey or beer is half so injurious to 
the morals of the American people as the 
advertising of cigarettes and tobacco. Not 
only are the boys of this country taught 
to smoke cigarettes by the weeklies and 
monthlies of largest circulation, but the 
women are taking it up now.” The Atian- 
tic and Scribner’s do not accept advertise- 
ments of strong liquors, but make an ex- 
ception of beer, ale and cordials. 

he FARM JOURNAL agrees with Youth’s 
Companion and has never inserted a to- 
bacco advertisement. 

The world moves on in the right direc- 
tion, but why could not these magazines 
take the cue sooner from the FARM JourR- 
NAL, that adopted this policy thirty-eight 
years ago? But, better late than never. 


0+ 


THE RAIN 


The clouds are banked up overhead, the 
thunder rips and roars ; the lightning hits 
old aie. bs shed, and now the torrent 
pours. The crazy hens get wet and mad, 
the ducks rejoice and quack ; the patient 
cow looks pretty sad, and humps her bony 
back; the hired man, driven from the 
field, for shelter swiftly hies ; old Pluvius 
can surely wield the faucet when he tries. 
In half an hour the rain is done, the 
gee | thunder stops, and once again 
the good old sun is warming up the crops. 
In half an hour more g is wrought to 
every human cause, than all our states- 
men ever brought by passing helpful laws. 
Old Pluvius sends down the juice when 
he’s blown off the foam, and once again 
high mane the goose in every happy home. 
Not all the armies of the earth, nor fleets 
that sail the main, can som | us prizes 
which are worth a half-hour’s honest rain. 
No prophet with his tongue or pen, no 

t with his lyre, can, like the rain, 
ring joy to men, or answer their desire. 
The sunflowers have new lease of life, 
the johnnie-jumpups jump. Now I must 
go and help my wife to prime the cistern 
pump. ALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 











I pay highs eqph pricnn fox butierties, inapene ., 
every mmer, Fall. Men, Women, In- 
CASH szzeeses ing, killi d 

stamp. Sinelair, Box 244, D-34, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WATER PUMPS WATER 
with a RifeRam. P of it for every 
U on 

, freezing or re 
small stream operates the Rife = 
elevated tanks or o tes 












<1 og today. 
yas =i", RIFE ENGINE CO., 
<td 8102 Trinity Bidg., New York. 


Auto Tires at Wholesale 


Buy your Auto Tires direct now and save 15% to 
254. We sell new, fresh, first quality, high 
grade Kenmore tires, fully guaranteed at 





these new, u prices. 
30x3 $7.70 32 x 344 $11.45 
30x3% 9.75 34 x4 16.70 


Many different mak 


Gp! since ana special introduc. 


1 ypes. 
Write today for. catalog an 
tory offer. Begin saving now. 


KENMORE MFG. CO., 310 Bromide Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














ps, Castings, 
serabeteg ou cere 
The EAGLE MFG. CO.” 1651 Blue Rock St. Cincinnati, 0. 











Big Buildin 
Raat : 


uote you on whatever you need 
for building or re ing. Buy direct 
from our big mills. Get 


guaran 
quality materials at the lowest prices 
ever quoted. 


Save Half On 
Building|(y 


Repairing Your 
oof. 


This book will help you 
twi 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
I 


HAT it costs the farmer to live, 
and what proportion of this living 
is directly contributed by the 

farm, are questions that have been re- 
peatedly asked and variously answered, 
but seldom with a dependable degree 
of accuracy. Keeping accounts is an irk- 
some task to everybody but a bookkeeper. 
Most folks prefer, if they are ashamed to 
practise it, the simple and direct method 
of the young housewife, who was given a 
regular allowance by her husband with in- 
structions to keep a credit and debit ac- 
count. At the end of the first month 
of the arrangement she proudly exhibited 
her account-book. On one side was the 
entry, ‘‘ Received from John, $50’’; on 
the opposite page there appeared this: 
‘*Spent it all.’’ Nobody could complain 
that the account was out of balance, 
though as a guide to household expendi- 
tures it was not very illuminating. 


II 


Sometime ago the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took wp the problem 
of the cost of living on the farm and the 
sources thereof, and while there is more 
approximation than is desirable, some- 
thing like an intelligent basis has been 
obtained. The investigation covered ten 
sections of the United States from Texas 
to Vermont ; and statistics were obtained 
from 483 families which are fairly repre- 
sentative of their several sections. No 
attempt was made to select any special 
class of farmers. The practise was to 
drive along a road in the district selected 
and visit every farmhouse, the aim being 
to obtain a true average of the conditions 
of that community. Most of the informa- 
tion was procured from the farmers’ wives. 
Very few housewives kept accounts, but 
when questioned, item by item, careful 
estimates of the quantity of products used 
either weekly, monthly or annually would 
generally be forthcoming, and the enum- 
erator could then easily reduce them to a 
common basis. In most instances the data 
given were estimates, but the interview- 
ing was done carefully, and the farmers 
and their wives were surprisingly well 
acquainted with the quantity of the vari- 
ous items used. In such a study the ex- 
treme estimates are eliminated by the use 
of averages. The most important items 
are best remembered, which fact strength- 
ens the accuracy of the results. 

III 

The average values per family of food, 
fuel and use of house are shown by states. 
The general average of these items fur- 
nished by the farm per family is $421.17. 
Thisamount represents avery valuable con- 
tribution of the farm toward the farmer’s 
living. It should be remembered that these 
same products and privileges would cost 
considerably more in a city. A family 
living on a farm receives certain food 
products from the home garden and farm 
which would otherwise have to be bought. 
The average total value of the food con- 
sumed annually per family, with the per- 
centage bought and that furnished by the 
farm, is shown. The average value of the 
total food consumption per family is 
$412.09, $261.35 of this being furnished by 
the farm and $150.74 purchased. The an- 
nual consumption per person is $89.23. 


IV 


A summary of the data obtained shows 
a number of interesting facts, amon 
them the following : The average ann 
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value of food, fuel, oil and shelter per per- 
son for the families visited was $129.74, 
of which $91.97 was furnished by the farm 
and $37.77 purchased. The average value 
per family was $595.08, of which $421.17 
was furnished by the farm, and $173.91 
purchased. The average cost of the food 
consumed per person was $89.23. Of this 
food sixty-three per cent. was furnished 
by the farm. The total food products 
consumed annually were distributed as 
follows: Groceries, 24.8 per cent.; ani- 
mal products, 57.3 per cent.; fruits, 6.3 
er cent.; vegetables, 11.6 per cent. 

hree-fourths of the food consumed be- 
longed to the general class of farmer- 
furnished products, why te only sixty- 
three per cent. of the food was actually 
taken directly from the farm. The quan- 
tity of fruit and vegetables used was in di- 
rect proportion to the quantity raised on 
the farm. It was also found that the 
grocery bill was reduced where increased 
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quantities of fruit and vegetables were 
grown for home use. 


Vv 


The average annual value of the use of 
the farmhouse was found to be $125 per 
family. The value of the dwelling is gen- 
erally considered a part of the value of 
the farm and is thus furnished free for the 
use of the farm family. The importance 
of this is fully appreciated by the family 
in the town or city paying house rent. 
The house labor was net tormed chiefly 
by members of the family, only four per 
cent. being hired. The average annua) 
value of this labor was $203 per family. 
The average cost of board for each per- 
son, that is, the value of the food and 
its preparation, was $10 a month. The 
cost of board and lodging was $14.62. Of 
this sum, on the average only twenty-two 
per cent. was paid out in actual cash by 
the farmer. The result of these studies 
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Compare 
Prices 


HE old Olympic Game pro- 
motors were great for what 
we call “form.” 

Symmetry, proportion, soundness 
and proper balance out-bid bulging 
muscles for favor—yes, and out-won, 
too, just as they will today. 

Mere bulk never was synonymous 
with endurance —and the truth of this 
statement drives home with a bang, 
when you apply it to tires. 
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F thick, heavy tires were the 
last word in tire construction, 
we could wipe out of existence 

a Goodrich Research and Test Depart- 
ment employing seventy people. We 
would take off the road a battalion of ten 
automobiles, that run twenty-four hours 
a day and every day in the year, grind- 
ing tires of all makes to pieces, just for the 
sake of information to us and eventual 
economy to the user of Goodrich Tires. 

There is where we learn to cut out 
of a tire the material which gets the 
user nothing. 

Of course, when we stripped tire 
price lists of their padding—fictitious 
values—we expected rivals to say we 
had stripped our tires. 





Note the following table of comparative prices 
on non-skid tires. Columns headed “A,” “B,”’ “C” 


and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires 





TheGoodrichTire, 
like the trained 
athlete, is all 
brawn and muscle 
—no fat 
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They had to say that, in strip- 

ping down prices to the point 
where they were fair to dealer and con- 
sumer and left no room for injurious 
price-cutting tactics, we had stripped 
our tires of some quality, too, 


> 
I: was their only “come-back.” 


2 
“ 


> 


°, 
7" 


HE Goodrich Tire, like the 
trainéd athlete, is all brawn 
and muscle—no fat. It repre- 
sents an achievement—the ability to cut 
out the extra costs of manufacture, the 
extra costs of labor, of extra, needless 
material, and to give you the best, l6ng- 
mileage, high-standard tire in the world. 
There are padded tires as well as 
padded price lists. 
Don’t pay for padding. ; 
Now don’t forget this—we are talk- 
ing in the main about Goodrich Safety 
Tread Tires, for they represent ninety 
per cent of our factory output for resale. 
Furthermore, while we have put 
the padded prices on smooth tread tires 
on the run, the evil of padded prices 
on non-skid tires still is in evidence, as 
shown in table below: 








|Goodrich OTHER MAKES 








, 
Size 
rey “A? | “Ee? i “oS i “DS 





30x3 [$ 9.45/$10.55 [$10.95 |$16.35 |$18.10 
50x34 12.20) 13.35] 14.20] 21.70] 23.60 
32x34] 14.00] 15.40] 16.30} 22.85} 25.30 
34x4 | 20.35) 22.30] 23.80] 31.15] 33.55 
36x44 28.70} 32.15} 33.60] 41.85] 41.40 
37x5 | 33.90] 39.80] 41.80] 49.85] 52.05 























If you are charged less for any other make 








than Goodrich, they are taking it out of the tire; if 


you arecharged more, they are taking it out of you. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O, 





GOODRICH 6Fair-Listed TIRES 
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shows that the farmer’s cost of living in help is cheaper and more abundant in the Sua. per. .Saet eS : 
actual expenditures is very materially South where there is a larger negro popu- LIGHTING R RODS ~~ D. nd 30 dave” aye tral 
reduced by what the farm furnishes in lation than in the West and North, though — Bey yy ae ee 


food products, fuel and house rent; in 
fact, the income from this source adds as 
much to the real wealth of many farmers 
as does the net income from the sale of 
farm products. If it were not for these 
products contributed by the farm without 
any actual cash expenditure, a great 
many farmers would not have a comfort- 
able living. Vv 

I 


The fomagning, statistics have to do en- 
tirely with the questions of food and 
boantir and they take no account of the 
farmer’s means of recreation, the things 
that go to lighten labor and sweeten toil. 
A large proportion of farmers maintain a 
double team for pleasuring such as no 
man in town having an annual income of 
less than $5,000 could afford to keep, and in 
addition to a team of horses a great man 
farmers now own automobiles, for whi 
they are at no cost for garage expenses. 
The farmer also may keep one or — 
horses for the saddle without addin 

the cost of maintenance, since ne 
horses are in all cases utility animals 
fitted for the farm as well as the road. It 
will at once be admitted that while there 
may be phases of life on the farm that 
seem to be hard, there are corresponding 
compensations that, when balanced against 
the hardships, leave the balance on the 
right side of the ledger. Moreover, the 
farm in the hands of a prudent man is a 
sure and safe anchorage in every time of 
financial stress, and this can be said of no 
other vocation. wee 


Investigations of this kind usually result 
in the ascertainment of facts not directly 
related to the main issue but valuable on 
account of the side-lights they cast upon 
the subject under investigation. Of the 
483 families visited seventy-two per cent. 
were those of farm owners, and twenty- 
eight per cent. were tenants. It was 
shown that the tenants consume on the 
average one dollar’s worth of food less a 
year per person than the owners, but 
they obtain seven dollars’ worth more 
from the farm. In other words, the ten- 
ants buy eight dollars’ worth of "food less 
per person ee than the owners. Ten- 
ants depend largely on the farm for food. 
Owners have both labor and capital income, 
and hence have more with which to buy 
food. The average size of the family of 
the tenant is only slightly less than that 
of the owner. It was also eo. 
that the annual consumption of food b 
hired man is somewhat greater than t at 
of his employer, though as the average 
cost of board for each person was ap- 
proximately $10 per month, only $3 of 
which the farmer has to pay out, the 
balance being produced on the farm, the 
greater appetite of the hired man was 
not a material economic item beyond 
bearing out a long-accepted belief. More- 
over, in considering the relative cost of 
keeping a hired man, the fact must be 
remem ped that if a single man he is 
usually housed by his employer. 


VIII 


Another eg result of the investi- 
gation was the light thrown upon the 
question of help in the house. The greater 
proportion of the work in the regions 
studied was performed by the family. In 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont only about one per cent. of the 
labor of the house was hired; in New 
York, Ohio and Iowa, three per cent.; in 
North Carolina, five per cent.; Texas, 
seven per cent., and Georgia, fifteen per 
cent. There was a universal Sg pT 
that domestic help was very hard to 
and, in many sections nearly impossib “4 
In the Sou less complaint was heard 
along this line. Ra ater percen 


in the riage, ge of Gam estic help in 
South is due in part to the fact that house 








in the South the housekeeping is "simpler 
and less complicated than in the North, 
from which we must conclude that the 
southern farmer’s wife has easier lines 
than her northern sister. Still another 
side-light of the investigation was in con- 
nection with the house water supply. 
Conditions for the housewife were not 
nearly so hard when it was not nec 

to pump water from a well or carry it 


Vermont areas many farms had running 
water. The initial investment in those 
systems is nearly always equal to and 
sometimes greater than the well and 
| sac system, but the convenience of the 
ormer saves much labor. Better water- 
m ly systems are one of the great needs 
arm homes, 





are -~ tjcamame of engines, tents, 
sotna aa se 








ADVERTISEMENTS 








‘When you write an advertiser tell him you saw kis 


card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so, 


WATER MOTORS, "tune gira 


SIMS ENGINE COMPANY, LANCAS' 














ity. P 
ie at our expense in Manufac- 
tuere” Jourenia, 


_CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
.16 Years 906 F St., Washington, D. 

















Grind Your Limestone! 


If you are the owner of limestone land 
why not turn the lime rock into dollars ? 
Instead of having to pay from $2.50 to $5 
a ton for lime you can grind the limestone 
on your farm — get: the best form of 


long distances. In the New York and | eee ee ee ee eee 


stone—make py eae — lime to your neighbors. 
A Jeffrey Lime-Pulver take big 30 lb. rocks and 
reduee them to dust. It is the only crusher 
verizer combined in one compact ma 
instantly to crush rock for road and concrete wor 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER 


Sizes to Suit Engines from 6 h. p. to 30 bh. p. 
No need to bu a 
big engine. e 
Lime-Pulver is 
\ made in, sizes for 
oe! engines from 6 h. p. 
] to 30 h. p. Mounted 
7 on skids or on 
trucks — with or 
without elevator. . 


Trial Offer : 
\ Write us today. Tell 
® us the horse-power of 
your engine, and we 
will tell you about our 
Xo advertising demon- 

721 stration plan and free 
AS 1 trial offer — made fora 

24 limited time — to put a 
Lime-Pulver into every 
community. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 650 First Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
TL 























J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 
Fire- and weather- 
proof, last forever. 


the last. 
J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 


Weather - proo ~e 
retardant, 

painti ~ First Aber 
only cost. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
ee 

poses. 
J-M Roofings 
for P at moe a 


JM 
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3 ptt f Bang 
Tn “Battle Creeks, Mich, 


This contractor would not risk his local rep- 
utation b: 
have pe. 


such an endorsement, did he not 
confidence in ]-M Responsibility, 


Your Roof is 


Our Responsibility 


— because a J-M Roof, when registered with us, 
is permanently in our care—backed up by over 
half a century of recognized business integrity. 
No matter what kind of roof—house, barn or 
shed—J-M Responsibility stands under it to 
We won’t let you be dissatisfied 
with J-M Roofing. It must be right. 
J-M Responsibility is stronger than the guar. 
antee of materials we give you—better than 
any “scrap of paper” ever signed. 
-M Roofing on your roof makes it our roof, too. 
e see to it that it makes good to you—that 
its service to you serves our reputation. 
J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Un- 
Laboratories (under the direction 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters) 
We want every buyer of J-M Roofing to 
h us. Then 


ian Rovvies rendered from your roof as 
other J-M roof owners aregetting it toon their roofs, 


ROOFING 
coon neue ReSponsibility 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


fess Ee Eze Era 


THE CANADIAN H. W, JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, 


hie 
we can see that you get Roof- 








Ee. =. 


Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm JournNaAt for Our Folks. Our 
Folks,now numbering nearly four million,are all those 
into whose homes the paper goes — father, mother, 
son, daughter — all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and 
pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that it may ever 
help and never harm those who read it; and be a 
source of information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. The good that we can do is the most po- 
tent stimulant to our endeavor, and we trust it will 
always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
putin; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper 
young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born ona farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in 
the house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much 
useful and acceptable information to our readers, 
and to retain the confidence of our many friends, in 
every state of the Union, from year to year and 
steadily to increase the number thereof. 





WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
WILMER ATKINSON CHARLES F. JENKINS 
Proprietors 

WILMER ATKINSON, President 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Sec. and Treas. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor 


WALTER E. ANDREWS / Rasseiens ae 
Witiiam W. Pork { *S80clate Editors 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Hollister Sage, Abby Speakman, Michael K. Boyer, 
A. H. Throckmorton, D. C. Curtis, Dr. St. 
John, Emma J. Gussmann, E. L. Vincent, 

D. E. Lyon and C. P. Shoffner. 
4&@- Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after they have said it. 
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CALIFORNIA 


The World is glad to turn itseyes from strife, 
And view thy palaces of peaceful arts ; 
Thy courts and temples, fountains, parks 

and flowers, 
Are all like balm unto our wearied hearts. 
Blessings upon thee, fair and genial State; 
We thank thee for thy welcome to us all. 
Spread all thy beauties to the smiling sun,— 
The World is glad to heed thy gentle call ! 
Emma A. LENTE., 


-eoor _ 


IF YOU MOVE 


Some folks move because they like a 
change ; some because they think they 
can better their condition ; and others be- 
cause they have got the habit. If for 
these or other reasons any of Our Folks 
may feel impelled to change their abode 
this spring, there are a few things that 
ought to be well considered before the 
step is taken. This is a question which 
requires the most careful calculation and 
a due weighing of all the facts pro and 
con, always remembering the cost, and not 
forgetting the adage of Poor Richard that 
‘‘ three removes are as bad as a fire.’’ 

Another view, having to do with the 
social side of the problem, is no less im- 
portant. Living is not all making and 
saving money. Weare all social creatures, 
intensely gregarious, and our surround- 
ings profoundly affect us. Are we already 
living in the midst of pleasant surround- 
ings? Are the neighbors kind, the schools 
good and convenient? Is our preferred 
church within easy distance? Is the 
neighborhood without a saloon? If all 
these questions can be answered in the 
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affirmative, then we should hesitate long 
before determining to move. 

In matters of this kind the comfort, 
happiness and welfare of the wife and 
children should outweigh all other con- 
siderations ; and if for any cause it is 
found expedient to move, look well to the 
social and moral conditions in the pro- 
posed place of settlement before taking 
what may be a most important step. Hap- 
piness is not something to be deferred to 
a distant time after we have made money. 
Unless we snatch it from each passing 
hour we are likely to miss it altogether. 
Therefore, 

“ As we journey through life let us live by 
the way.”’ 

Prohibition is spreading in this country 
like wildfire, and nation-wide sobriety, 
that seemed a few years ago but an irides- 
cent dream, is now well within sight. 
The South was long maligned as being a 
land of convivial habits, yet to-day pro- 
hibition has a much stronger hold in the 
South than in the North. The spread of 
education, and the demonstration of the 
fact that the drinkers lose in efficiency, 
are having a tremendous influence for 
temperance; but the most potent influ- 
ence at work is the aroused parenthood of 
the country, determined to save the boys. 


If some giant were to come along every 
morning and jam your collar over your 
head with a force that threatened to 
scratch your eyes out and break off your 
ears, you would then know how your horse 
feels when a collar that is too small for 
him is being forced over his head. 

And with all the fixing, let’s not forget 
the schoolhouse and the meeting-house. 
These should all be as cheery as possible, so 
that the children will love to be in them. 

The war in Europe is a terrible thing; 
but we can not help matters by fighting 
with neighbors who have views about it 
that differ from our own. 

Back up to the sun and let the genial 
warmth thereof soak in. This beats all 
the spring tonics ever concocted. 

It is well to advise everybody to rally 
’round the flag, but don’t let us forget to 
rally ’round the home. 

Stop worrying. Give somebody the glad 
hand. ‘ 





-— -2ee -— —---—— 


The pasture shows a tinge of green 
That thickens in the valleys low ; 
So many signs of Spring are seen, 
The Winter seems of long ago ; 
Yet still, low-nestled in the shade, 
In modest shrinking from the sun, 
We see the snowdrifts in the glade, 
All ghostly now that Spring’s begun ! 














(Gentle and affectionate — considerate of petty 
offenders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
discriminating—unchained and ready for business.) 














If you want to get something free, get 
a bucket of water. 


Folks kick like everything about paying 
taxes, but the rat-tax is the heaviest of 
all, and they don’t find very much fault 
about that. 

Mushrooms are good, but be sure you 
can tell them from toadstools. Too many 
folks have been poisoned by the toad- 
stools to warrant experimenting with the 
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things. While we are talking, may we 
not put in a protest against the too rosy 
schemes for getting rich through growing 
mushrooms? 


Wit told a story to amuse us, 

Wisdom saw a moral in it, 

Genius caught an inspiration from it, 

Science completed what Genius planned, 

Industry joined Progress and applied it, 

While Thrift stored it for our needs, 

But Financeering devised a scheme to 

rob us of it, 

And Graft jumped in and took all. 

STEVIE. 


After having lost $60,000 in the saloon 
business in eight months in Chicago, a 
young fellow, thirty-three years old, 
appealed to the police for lodging. He 
was formerly a farmer in Nebraska and 
sold his property and came to Chicago 
to enter the saloon business. ‘‘I am going 
back to Nebraska to begin life over 
again,’’ he said; ‘‘I should never have 
left my farm.’’ 


One reason why we are sorry to have 
the baseball and football season come, is 
the disposition on the part of so many to 
bet on the outcome of such games. Even 
innocent horses are made to serve this 
wrong tendency. There are few worse 
evils than gambling. Better work till the 
sweat runs down the face than to try to 
get money this way. Somebody must lose 
if you win. It never pays to make another 
suffer that you may profit by it—never. 


One of Billy Sunday’s correspondents 
writes from Huntingdon: ‘‘ Alcohol re- 
moves the stain from summer clothing. 
It will remove the clothes and the sum- 
mer; also the spring, autumn and winter 
clothes, not only from one who drinks it, 
but from the wife and family as well. It 
also will remove the household furniture, 
the eatables from the table and the smiles 
from the face of the wife and the happi- 
ness out of the home. As a remover of 
things, alcohol has no equal.’’ 








THE OUTLOOK 





We are the brothers of ali that live, 
Tree and blossom and bird that wings ; 
Come, let us get back to the wood green 





earth— 
To the ancient, eternal meaning of 
things. GRAYDON GRAY. 


A recent personal letter from a New 
York state grower of ginseng and golden 
seal, says: ‘‘On account of the war, the 
dealers to whom we are accustomed to 
sell the dried roots are not buying at all, 
or at very low prices.’’ 


The war in Europe is likely to lead to 
the use of substitutes for wheat flour, 
among which will be American corn-meal, 
hitherto little known or esteemed in Eu- 
ropean countries. The introduction of corn- 
meal into the war zone will have the effect 
of boosting the price of corn. 


According to the report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Federal Aid 
to Good Roads, the annual expenditures 
for road improvement in the United States 
amount to about $204,000,000. Automobile 
license fees amount to about $8,000,000 
annually. County, township and district 
road bonds were voted in 1913 to the 
amount of $50,635,000. 


About the most useful patriotic service 
any American individual can do readily 
just now is to put some money in the 
savings bank. For generations Europe 
has been providing us with the capital 
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whenever we wanted to build new rail- 
roads, or set up new plants, or open new 
mines. After this war Europe won’t have 
any money to lend. Indeed, for the first 
time in history, the situation will be re- 
versed. We shall have to save not only 
for our own development, but to lend to 
Europe as well. For the person who does 


save there are going to be very great . 


rewards, as soon as things have settled 
down.—Collier’s. 








TOPICS IN 





















When you are thinking of the new 
things you need this spring, don’t forget 
to lay in a good big stock of new ideas. 
With them you are bound to win. They 
will help you to get more out 
of the soil, more good from 
your farm tools, and more out 
of your money invested. 


No harrow can do good work 
where the land is stony. Help 
the harrow by using the stone- 
boat a little more. 


Close out every bit of the 
stacked hay this spring. If 
you have no market for it, get 
it into the barn. The bays will 
take it now. 

Open the windows of your 
house and barn during these 
spring months. Your family 
will feel better and your stock 
will do better. 


He was a smart fellow who 
hatched up the idea of winding 
barbed-wire fencing around a 
small barrel when he wanted 
to get the wire out of the way. He just 
fastened one end around the barrel, and 
rolled it along. Worked first-rate. After 
you have tried it you feel like voting that 
man a medal. 


It is hardly worth while to try to boost 
new seeding by sowing more grass-seed 
where there is less than half a stand. 
Better plow the land up and begin over 
again. 

If you have more straw than you know 
what to do with, try some on the potato 
ground. Plowit under. It will give you 
a nice, loose soil, and the driest, mealiest 
potatoes you ever ate. V. 

A walking-plow clevis that is not ad- 
justed properly will make a good deal 
harder work for the man between the 
handles. The horses know the difference, 
too. Keep trying till you get it just right. 

A brick is good for other things than 
chimneys; try it on the rusty plowshare. 
Wet the metal with kerosene first, and 
then go at it with the brick. It will clean 
it up pretty good, but don’t let the plow 
rust again. 


A young farmer recently told with a 
good deal of satisfaction in his voice, how 
he had taken an old lumber wagon that 
was about done for, had the tires all reset 
and bolted on, and some other little re- 
pairs made. ‘‘And now,’’ said he, ‘‘the old 
wagon is good for many years.’’ Worth 
while, wasn’t it? 


The day has gone by when we can afford 
to make fun of the lightning-rod agent. 
All we are concerned about is that he shall 
come and that he shall represent a relia- 
ble company. For rods when they are 
properly put up, do protect from light- 
ning. Insurance companies say so, and 


some of them make a reduction in the 
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cost of policies covering property that is 
rodded. Well for us if we listen and heed. 

A brush fence comes the nearest to 
making nothing out of something of any- 
thing I know of. It is the poorest fence a 
man ever made. The cattle know it, and 
it seems as if they just laugh at it. Bet- 
ter stretch a string along, and let it go at 
that! Better advice would be to build a 
fence that amounts to something. E. L.V. 


What hurt does it do to turn the cows 
out to pasture too early? Well, sir, here 
is one : To grow well, and to keep grow- 
ing all summer, grass needs a good, big, 
wide leaf. If this is kept gnawed off 
short, the plant can not make so good a 
growth, nor send its roots so deeply down 
into the earth, as when given a chance to 
get well started before pasturing is com- 


Cleared Woodlot—Quite the Thing in the Central West 


menced. Then, too, the earth is apt to be 
soft and the cows’ hoofs pack it down 
hard. That checks growth. 


We ought not to time our spring work 
by what our neighbors are doing. Their 
land may dry off more quickly than ours, 
so that it can be worked earlier. There 
are always plenty of jobs the hired men 
can do while the land is getting into con- 
dition; but, honestly, we’d rather they 
would sit around than to plow or harrow 
land when it is too wet. V. 





SMALL FRUITS 
Now is a good time to set bush fruits— 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, ete. 


The raspberry prefers a sandy or light 
clay loam on a cool slope, if possible. The 
soil should be fertile, well drained and 
moisture retentive. 


Strawberries should not follow imme- 
diately after a sod. Two cultivated crops 
should intervene. This will tend to destroy 
weeds and white grubs, both of which 
are highly injurious to strawberries. 


As soon as the leaves start on currant 
or gooseberry bushes, cut out all sickly 
looking or non-starting canes and burn 
cuttings promptly. Borers are probably 
within, and in this way they can be kept 
in check. 


Raspberries are generally grown in 
rows, about six feet apart, and the plants 
are set at intervals of from three to five 
feet, the black varieties being given more 
space than the red. If the ground has 
been well prepared, only a small spade 
hole is necessary for the young plants. 
The earth, of course, must be well firmed 
about the roots. 


Although a sandy soil is favored by the 
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strawberry, a good clay loam, if it is 
well drained and full of humus, will serve 
admirably. These conditions are essen- 
tial for best results, as the strawberry 
likes a warm soil and-one well supplied 
with moisture during the growing season. 
Plenty of plant food must be present. 
When possible the patch should not be 
located in a hollow, as elevation will as- 
sist blossoms to escape the late spring 
frosts. 


The pathway to small-fruit success lies 
straight through the pages of the Biggle 
Berry Book. And the guide-posts are all 
easily understood. Send us 50 cents, and 
this pathway can be yours. Or send $1.25 
and we’ll include, with the book, FARM 
JOURNAL for five years to yourself or a 
friend. Or for $1 you can have the book- 
let, ‘‘ Fall-bearing Strawberry 
Secrets,’’ and FARM JOURNAL 
for four years. If you areal- 
ready a subscriber your own 
time can be extended that 
much, 

In the North, April is the 
month in which to set straw- 
berry plants. Dig or buy plants 
from beds set last season which 
have not yet fruited, so as not 
to get runners from old, worn- 
out plants. Select well-tested 
varieties that do well in your 
climate and soil. For horse 
cultivation set the plants in 
rows. about four feet apart, 
eighteen inches apart in the 
row. Keep all blossoms off dur- 
ing this season. Remember 
that strawberry plants are 
either pistillate (imperfect 
blossoms) or staminate (per- 
fect). Most growers insure good fertiliza- 
tion of blossoms (without which the pis- 
tillate varieties can not produce fruit) by 
setting one row of a perfect blossom 
variety, two rows of imperfect then 
another row of perfect,—and soon. As 
soon as the field is all planted, start the 
cultivator and loosen up the trodden soil. 
Hoe and cultivate the plants often but 
shallow. Fall-bearing varieties should be 
set and treated the same way, except that 
late in July the plants may be permitted 
to set some fruit for fall ripening. Superb 
and Progressive are two excellent fall 
bearers. Try afew of them. 





THE ORCHARD 
‘*What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see. 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 

crag. 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag. 

We plant the shade, from the hot sun free. 

We plantall these when we plant the tree.” 

In the North, April is an excellent time 
to set fruit trees. 

Not deeper than four inches, please, 
when you plow the orchard. 

Never spray trees while they are in 
blossom. Do it before or after. 

Of course we want some more fruit 
trees. Butif we plant them this spring 
we must get busy. C. M. 

See the grafting article in last month’s 
FARM JOURNAL. Perhaps, if you hurry, 
it’s not too late to do such work even now. 

When planting an orchard, set varieties 
to insure proper pollination. Every eighth 
row set to the proper variety will usually 
be enough to insure pollination. 

Oil-burning orchard heaters—about 100 
to the acre—are often very valuable in 
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warding off untimely spring frosts. Your 
state experiment station can send you full 
information on the subject. 


Seems as though some farmers consider 
fertilizer wasted if put in the orchard. No 
better place for it ; but don’t heap it in one 
place close to the tree trunk. Spread it 
all around as far as the roots go. 


Give the spraying outfit a thorough in- 
spection. Don’t try to spray with old, 
worn-out or leaky pumps, valves, hose, 
nozzles, tanks, etc.;: it is an economy 
waste that results in no good results. 


Hurr alas that order for the Biggle 
Orchard Book. Fifty cents is all ‘twill 
cost you, _—— Or send $1.25 and 
we'll include with the book a five-year 
subscription to FARM JOURNAL to yourself 
or a friend. 


When you cramp a big lot of tree roots 
into a little bit of a hole, the 34 way the 
tree can show its resentment is by dying. 
That means a year lost. Can not afford 
that! Spend a few minutes more making 
a good big hole. It will pay. 


Plant a nice maple in the pasture and 
let it grow. The cows will lie under it b 
and by and do enough better to make it 
pay. Just to see them lie there and chew 
the cud comfortably is happiness for any 
man with a good heart in him. And we 
all ought to have that, here in the country. 


Give your trees room—root room—all 
around. A five-year-old peach tree in Vir- 
ginia was measured, root and branch. The 
spread of the roots was found to be thirty- 
six feet—seventeen feet on one side and 
nineteen feet on the other. Spread of top, 
only eighteen feet—nine feet on all sides. 


There is very little difference between 
the grapefruit and the orange tree ; the 
blossom is the same, only a trifle larger. 
I have seen fifteen grapefruit weighing 
fifteen pounds hanging in one cluster on 
a very slender branch. Orange trees are 
often grown on grapefruit stock. 

Florida. RuTH RAYMOND. 


All fruits are not adapted to the same 
kind of soil ; apples or plums will do well 
on lower or heavier ground than peaches. 
So it pays to select carefully the soil for 
the young orchard. I have found spots in 
the middle of the peach orchard where it 
was necessary to pull out the ee trees 
and set in plums. A. A. M., Ohio. 

It is best to underdrain some fields be- 
fore setting them out to fruit trees. In 
the average soil put the tile down about 
three feet, and forty or fifty feet apart, 
letting each line come half-way between 
tree rows, so as to be as far as possible 
from tree roots. Tile draining not only 
carries off the surplus water, but it keeps 
the soil loose so that it will hold more 
moisture for the trees during the dry 
season. 


A man who attempts to trim, prune, 
doctor or otherwise treat a tree by the 
use of spikes in climbing it, is very 
thoughtless and careless, and is scarcely fit 
to be employed in such work. The disease 
germs enter through places caused by 
mechanical injury, just as certain afflic- 
tions of human beings, like tetanus, enter 
only through abrasions in the skin. For 
example, it is generally believed that the 
chestnut blight disease enters only where 
the bark is aged by some cause. 


The planting of the Bartlett pear tree 
is a questionable undertaking from a 
financial standpoint in Pennsylvania or 
any other state in America, says H. A. 
Surface, because of the unusual danger 
of its being killed by blight, and from the 
fact that there is no remedy for this blight 
disease ys cutting out the blighted 

rt well below where it is to be seen. 

ere is no question of the fact that the 
Bartlett pear is the best commercial 
variety that can be grown, but there are 
others that are and do not blight so 
readily, Standard pear trees should be 





planted at least twenty feet apart. Plant 
one-year-old healthy trees, four or five 
feet high, and cut them back to a height 


_ of two and one-half feet at the time of 


planting. 

Last year when we pruned our orchard, 
we drew the mass of brush out into an 
open field upon a —- spot where the 
soil was sour and would not produce corn 
or grass. The field was broken, after 
burning the brush, turning under the fresh 
burned ashes ; and the biggest, best-eared 


corn in the field was upon that formerly | 


unproductive spot; and the wheat now 
looks greener, and the little timothy 


sprigs are as thrifty as on any other sec- | 
tion of the field. We have other such | 


spots on our farm—they are on every 
farm; and we shall continue to draw out 
our apple tree trimmings and utilize them 
in this manner, for apple-wood ashes are 
very strong in potash. We could buy 
ashes in sacks, but they are cheaper if 
produced and utilized upon the farm. 
Hancock Co., O. G. W. Brown. 


Probably no new apple has been more 
widely talked about, more generally 
lanted or better received, than Delicious. 
n New York the apple is somewhat 
smaller and not quite so highly colored as 
in the orchards of the West and North- 
west where it is proving a great com- 
mercial success, but the rich, distinctive 
flavor of this fruit develops even better 
in the orchards of New York. This quality, 
with the beautiful color of the apple, 
recommends it for every home orchard 
and justifies its trial by the commercial 
grower. The fruit is large, somewhat 
conical in form, with light yellow ground 
color, nearly or almost entirely overspread 
with dark, attractive red, splashed and 
mottled with carmine, and the flesh is 
pleasantly subacid, tender, juicy and aro- 
matic. The defects of the apple noticed in 
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Basket Factory in the Country. 
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6 Fine Geraniums 
The entire § collections (30 plants), $1.00, charges prepaid. 
Our 1915 catalog full of cultural directions and FREE 
bargains. Write for it today— 
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a Thresh the Farquhar Way 


After forty years service, the cele- 
brated Farquhar principle of Sep- 
aration still stands supreme. It 
threshes out all the seed with mini- 
mum operating power, and, after all, 
that is what counts with the thresh- 
erman. 
phat a f Threshers handle all va- 
ieties of grain, are long lived and 
easy to operate. For individual use, 
the Farquhar Rake Separator is an 
ideal outfit. The Farq Vibrator, 
equipped with Self-Feeder, Wind 
Stacker and Weigher, fulfills every 
requirement of, the merchant 


thresherman. 

If will write us concerning your re- 

guirements we will send without 
. full specif ons of our 

Gitterent machines. vor yourself and 

us by investigating this proposition today. 

| A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, 
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Look Over Your Fruit Trees When Spring Weather Comes 


Watch your Apple, Peach or Pear trees when they begin to put out the 
this spring. Find out which ones stood the low temperatures 
of the past winter with the least injury. 


Harrisons’ Fruit Trees 
Are Hardy Everywhere 


Our trees stood forty degrees below zero i ine orchard with almost 
|Site Bees eee nore ne ener wie vr 
hardy, vigorous 

ng ts, and bigger (age for age) than most others. Write 

today for this book--ft costs you nothing but a snetal te out ft. 

Box 592, 
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New York, are susceptibility to water- 
core and to softening of flesh about the 
core, and readiness to infection by the 
spores of apple scab. 

Geneva, N. Y. F. H. HALL. 


The average value of the fruit of an 
acre of unsprayed Missouri apple trees 
was found.to be $18.05. Four careful 
sprayings made this value jump to an 
average of $187.19an acre. On another 
orchard the net profit due to spraying was 
found to be $161.12 anacre. The average 
_ cost per tree of the first spraying was 6.6 
cents, thirteen cents for the second, 9.5 
for the third, and eight cents for the 
fourth, a total of 37.1 cents a tree, or 
$22.26 an acre. 


HOW’S YOUR PEACH CROP? 
Learn to Read the Story Told by the Buds 


It is not a difficult matter for peach 
growers to determine now whether or 
not their buds are killed. This is done 
by cutting open the large round blossom 
buds, being sure to cut to the center, 
whether this cut is made by splitting 
them lengthwise or cutting across. If 
the bud is alive a very small green thread 
reaching to the pistil will be seen there 
in the center in its natural light-green 
color. If the bud is injured, the center 
will be found to be brown or black. It is 
so easy for a person to determine this for 
himself, even without the use of a micro- 
scope, that each peach grower should 
examine at least 1,000 buds taken from 
different parts of his own orchard. 

In examining this number he should 
keep a record of the exact number found 
alive. If five per cent. or fifty in 1,000 
are found alive, it will be enough to in- 
sure a fair crop, although we should prefer 
ten per cent. alive. ‘During a normal 
season a far lower percentage than this 
will be found uninjured, but as a rule 
* nearly all our fruit trees set far more 
buds than is best for the tree for the pro- 
duction of first-class fruit. 

It must be remembered that twigs can 
be brought into the house and kept in the 
warm and fairly moist atmosphere, and 
they will bloom even though the fruit 
germ itself is destroyed. Also, the blos- 
soms will open on the trees in their proper 
season, but the fruit may have been killed 
by the cold weather. The appearance of 
a blossom does not mean the setting of 
fruit. The best time to make a general 
examination without loss of time is when 
the blossoms are open, as one can then 
quickly go from one tree to another, look 
into the blossoms and see if the center is 
green or brown. However, practical fruit 

owers should at this date make exam- 
ination of their buds and decide whether 
or not they will have a fair crop from the 
present pros ects. If they find them 
practically all killed, this is the season to 
commence to prune back the trees severe- 
ly, in order to produce an abundance of 
new wood wth this coming summer, 
which will set fruit buds for the next 

ear’s crop. Especially where trees have 
02 Bak too high-headed, or where there 
are central stems cut out to make modern 
open-headed trees, or where there is too 
much old wood or too dense growth, the 
pruning will be a great benefit. Of course, 
this should be combined with proper cul- 
tivation and fertilization of the trees. If 








this is done a period of scant peach pro- 
duction can be turned into partial fruit- 
fulness in the increased crop for the 
following year. 
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DYNAMITING SUBSOIL 


Much is being written at this time on 
the subject of blasting the soil at the point 
where young trees are to be set. Professor 
Surface, Pennsylvania, comments upon 
the use of explosives preparatory to 
planting, as follows: 

Replying to the question whether dyna- 
mite should be used to make holes for 
fruit trees, I beg to say that this depends 
entirely upon the conditions. If there is 
impervious hardpan beneath your soil, or 
if there is a layer of rock, or wor 
that will prevent the penetration by the 
roots, or the proper accumulation and re- 
tention of moisture, it may be a good plan 
to shatter the hardpan or bed-rock by the 
use of dynamite. If the subsoil is loose, 
and there is no impervious or impenetrable 
rock immediately beneath it, as is found 
in the strata below shale soil and gravel 
soil, and certain other conditions, it is not 
at all necessary to use dynamite, and this 
9 even result in some injury instead 
of benefit. 

I believe it possible to make the ‘sub- 
drainage too complete for the good of the 
trees under certain circumstances. On 
the other hand, in cases where it is 
needed, it is desirable. 








On this page are advertisements of small fruit plant, berry 
boxes, nursery stock, dahlias, mushrooms and seeds. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 

















'ATOES, Beauty, Bovee, Carman. Giant, Hustler, Ohio, Rose, 
Cobbler, Green Mt., Triumph. 85 kinds. C. W. Ford, Fishers, &. Y. 


MONEY Gictk'scca Farm, Smoketown, Pa. POTATOES 


TESTED SEED bent $2 Per ali Reid’s Yellow 











Dent 490-Day. J. Dunlap, Williamsport, 0. 








. 45 varieties. Large, steck 
Strawberry, Plants. usm .Crlany Fare 





Srestary To introduce our Pedigreed Ever- 
PLANT. F strawberries we will send 
25 fine plants free. WURSERY CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





Seed C Yellow Dent, $3 per bu. shelled. 1913 yield 
OFM. 104 bu. per acre; shells 63 Ibs. to bu. Qual- 
ity second to none. VALLEY GREEN FARM, WHITEMARSGH, PA. 


| paid for $1, in lst, 2d and 8d zones, 


Plants. For the very best send for 


Strawberry our 4, sons! catalog: 00" plants 


best early, medium and latesorts pre- 
Staymaker & Son, Wyoming, Dei. 





GRIMM NORTH WESTERN VARIEGATED 
and other HARDY kinds fully 
described in MILLER’s ALFALF 


| @ROWER—HowTo Grow Alfalfa, Varieties, ete. Write for 


E copy, samples, prices Northwestern-Grown Alfalfa 
Seeds. W. L. MILLER SEED CO., 169 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Make Big Income.™°2,223 "ons. fro" 











cellars, stables, egheds, boxes, etc., all the year. 
Sell up to $1 a lb. Great demand, markets wait- 
We will send one of this 
Send nametoday. 0. S&S. JONES SEED COMPANY, 
Box 798 A. Sioux Falls, South Daketa. 
Baskets, Celery, Cab! and Berry 
Crates. Write for ca ogue. 


ing. Big booklet telling how to do it FREE. 
SPAWN . Besten, Mass. 
hardy alfalfa a our Jet, 
Fruit and Vegetable Packages 
©. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
t. B, - - al 


ss NATIONAL SPA\ CG., Dept. 15, 
** How To Grow Alfalfa’ FREE. 
Peach, Lettuce, Truck and Berry 
timere, Md. 



















Contes, most peectige: 
money-saving group offe 
om, nd berry pranta 
° small fruits, asparagus roots an 
rd Guide decorative plants, etc., FREE. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 32, Moorestown, N. J 


POTATOES 


To Piant With Business and Pedigree 
Back of Them. 


Don’t buy your seed potatoes until you have seen our 
fine catalog. It is free, but you must ask for it, 


Alfalfa—Clovers—Cow Peas—Soy Beans—Oats—Corn. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, LANDISVILLE, Lanc. Co., PA. 


Write today for our catalogue and ses 

of natural color pest cards, from real 
hotographs, showing our Everbeare 

fag Strawberry fieldein full fruits 

A rod square set ios anuten: bows 700 

same summer and fall. You 














THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 800 , Osago, lowa 





GARDEN 
FUE Mictin kes 
lum, 1 Earl: 


12 TREES, 
1 Delicious, 1 Mcin‘ 
Apple, | Burbank, | Abundance P 
sour, 1 Yellow S) 








Seed Corn Potato nerter Catalog free. 
) W. H. SCARFF, low Carlisle, Ohio 
Over 200 varieties. All types and colors. 
Easy to grow, abundant in bloom. Cata- 


'° log free, WwW. W. WILMORE, 
Dahlia Specialist, Box 882, Denver, Colorado. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


1000 for $1.00, as per new offer in free catalogue. 
100 varieties and Everbearers. Corn, Seed Potatoes, 
Ras) ies, Vines, Shrubs and Fruit Trees. 
ALLEGAN NURSERY, ALLEGAN, MICHIGAN. 


Exquisite Roses 

















pte A of, the world's ne 000 of 
them, & wide ; 
growing hs, are fully our 


pes 4 o} _ Rasp. Cs — 

% us ordering easy and 
3 a Delivery 
Bwce ae, fumramtced to 


Box 28; ‘West Grove, Ps: 








All hardy stock—twice trans- 
planted—root pruned. Pro- 
tect buildings, stock, crops. 





MILLET 


ERNAN'S 





FORTUNES havo been made growing Ger- 
man Millet. Change your c¢ 
lalize on thing . sin de- 
mand, Grow itfor seed, Let us send you 
our samples and prices together with New, 
Original Pure Seed book and 

wholesale list. The book is an eye-opener, 
work of art, 300 pictures, the talk of the country, 


GALLOWAY BROS.& CO., Box 409 WATERLOO, IOWA 














Dreer’s 1915 Garden Book 


lists every dependable novelty, and all the 
worthy old stand-bys—both vegetable and 
flower. Garden enthusiasts, both amateur and 
professional, declare it to be the most complete 
and yaluable catalogue for farm and garden 
published. Contains cultural directions for 
everything worth growing written by experts, 
Eight beautiful color and duotone plates, 
Over one thousand other illustrations. 

Sent to any one mentioning this publication on receipt 

of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


Asters—Selected strains of finest 
len decoration or cutting. Packet 
See pike Ten ae em Dobe ber 

ne 
packet. Dreer’s Garden Book with each order, . 




















HENRY A. DREER, "Piiiadcipnin, Pa 



























Burpee’s Seeds Grow 


Write today for Burpee’s Annual, the “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


NE of our New Jersey folks wrote to 
ask : ‘‘What is a fair price for spray- 
ing with a power sprayer?’’ We an- 
swered, as follows: ‘‘ The prices of such 
work of course vary in different localities 
and according to different individual ideas. 
All we can do is to give you a general 
idea of the matter, based on some prices 
that we know of. In this vicinity it has 
been possible to hire spraying outfits such 
as you mention, including team and two 
men’s services, for about $10 per day. 
The cost of oil and spraying materials is 
extra and is not included in the $10. We 
should think that if you furnish the out- 
fit and the services of one man, and the 
orchardist furnishes the spraying mate- 
rial and the other man, that $6 or $8 a 
day for the outfit and man would be some- 
where near right.’’ What do our readers 
think ? Experiences or opinions are always 
welcome. 
FOOT NOTES 
The usual remedy for currant or goose- 
berry worms is to spray the bushes early 
with two ounces of fresh white hellebore 
steeped in one gallon of hot water. 


When the leaves begin to grow the 
canker- worms may commence to move 
up on the trunks of fruit and other trees. 
Bands of tar or printer’s ink, if put on 
the tree trunks in time, will catch many 
of the pests. 


Climbing cutworms may eat out the 
buds on young or newly-set trees, if you 
don’t watch out. A little paper ‘‘ fence ’’ 
around each tree trunk—three inches high 
and not touching the trunk—will prevent 
such damage. Or use poisoned bait. This 
paper-fence idea also works nicely as a 
protection for cabbage and other plants 
set in the field. 


Too many farmers spray, as the saying 
goes, *‘by random.’’ If you do not know 
the why, when and how of spraying, hand 
over the sprayer to the other fellow who 
does. No single solution will meet the 
fo one of every pest and season ; 
and there is a proper period for spraying, 
just as there is for planting or harvesting 
certain crops. M. COVERDELL, Missouri. 


Field-mice are one of the worst enemies 
the farmer has to contend with, and the 
skunk is the worst enemy of the mice, 
and its fur is bringing such a high price 
that the skunk is becoming very scarce. 
Will you not boost the idea in your paper, 
of passing a law prohibiting the killing of 
the skunk for five years? I believe this 
would meet the approval of most farmers. 

Pennsylvania. ALBERT PARSHALL. 


Poisoned bait for cutworms: Mix one 
part of Paris green with forty parts of 
dry bran, and slightly moisten the 
mass with a little water sweet- 
ened with molasses. Put a 
pinch of this at the base of 
each plant or tree at even- 
ing time, or drop it os 
the plant rows. I 
one is afraid of birds 







MRS, BUG: “JOHN, LET US 
RENT ONE OF THESE FLATS.”’ 


or fowls taking the poisoned bran, it can 
be applied by putting it under boards. Or 
it can be applied at night and then cov- 
ered up in the daytime. 


Take the rings from the noses of hogs 
and let them get after the white bs. 
Do not plant strawberries on ground that 
has gra s in it. Also, give the skunks 
and birds a chance to destroy them. They 
are the greatest enemies of the white 
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grubs. Rotation of crops is one of the 
most essential points in avoiding damage 
by these pests. Good cultivation and the 
use of fertilizer to stimulate crops, always 
will be helpful. 

The destructive May-beetles, or so-called 
June-bugs, as was previously predicted b 
the United States Department of Agri- 


culture, were extremely abundant the past | 
season in Northeastern Iowa, Southern | 


Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, parts of 
Minnesota, the southern part of Michigan 
and Northern Ohio ; also in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, Southeastern New York, 


} 


~ of Connecticut and New Jersey. | 
his is indicative of a great abundance | 
of white grubs in 1915, and judging from | 


the greater abundance of beetles in most 
of these sections last year than three 
years ago, the grub injury will be even 
greater than the year before, when it 
caused many million dollars’ damage. 


During April, if the season approaches 
the normal, you will begin to see in the 
crotches of trees where three or more 
twigs or branches come together, little 
bunches of whiteness that look much like 
spider. webs. You will find them on many 
of the fruit trees and oftentimes on shrubs, 
likewise on shade trees. They simply mean 
that a whole family of tent-caterpillars 
or web-worms have hatched out and are 
getting ready to start on their destruc- 
tive work of eating the young leaves or 
mutilating them badly as fast as they 
open out. If you failed to gather the 
eggs, and in consequence have the young 
caterpillars, now is the time to destro 
them, and save injury and possible deat 
of your trees and shrubs. 

Medford, N.Y. H. B. FULLERTON. 


On this page are advertisements of sprayers. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 


. his card in the Farm Journal. it is to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











Spraying Pays 


protection against and 
Not only as beaithier wisn 


SF cake. ie pt 1a ha 
IRON AGE Sprayers 
sega cherry sat Sa Pea 











10 DAYS FREE TRIAL—5 YR. GUARANTEE 


Bio fasten to pes. Mamaney ty obveace, Rotee: 
I eae ae wees marae” 
The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co., 161 North St., Canton, O. 

















SPRAYeweesie 


: 8-Nozzle Potato 
Wide or narrow rows. Spray as fast as you can drive. 
td i ‘ogitats ~~ ty 4 "paket, 
mai u on strainer es . 
ag and Power egy for every need. 
The famous OSPRAYMO line. talog, formula and 
ing instructions free. Address 


orce Pump Co., Dept. 4, Elmira, N. Y. R 


ME 
Ee 








see what 

you're doing. 

This Acme © 

Compressed Air 

Sprayer leaves you 4 : 


freeto direct the spray. “9 
You put three gallons 
of spray into the galvanized 

riveted steel tank of the 


Compressed Alr 


AGME SPRAYER 


and pump in a charge of air. 
It empties on that one charge. 


This sprayer throws any | 
spray, even white-wash orcold- 
water paint. The nozzle is 
cleaned out with every opera- 
tion of the spiral spray plunger. 
Brass extension rod furnished 
for tree spraying if desired. 

The heavy brass pump is fur- 
nished outside the tank if you de- 
sire. The whole machine is air and 
water tight and tested to 60 lbs. 
pressure. 

Write today for Catalog 
The Acme Catalog tells about all 
Acme goods —sprayers, dusters and ‘ 
planters. You can buy Acme goods of 
your dealer or, if far from a dealer, 
we will supply you. 

POTATO IMPLEMENT CO. 

307 Front Street Traverse City, Michigan 


5 EONS a IOS SO To 















Protect your trees, y= ne aay 
by spraying in time. Stahl’s “How, 
When e' Why of Spraying” illustrates 








and 
Write 
and 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box615, Quincy, Illinois 






describes outfits for every need- It’s FREE. 
at once for FREE 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Special Introductory Offer. Address 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 
BY E. R. JINNETTE 
Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


AILURE to do a thing at the 
right time usually causes a lot of 
extra work and may result in an un- 

profitable crop. 

Early smooth peas should be planted as 
soon as the ground can be made ready. 
Shallow furrows and an inch of coverin 
are best for early peas. As the eval 
warms up the furrows should be deeper. 

A planting of early beets should be 
made as soon as possible. Each beet seed 
is really a fruit containing several seeds. 
The use of too much seed will make 
severe thinning necessary. 

In many localities early turnips can be 
made a profitable crop. It is high time 
they were in. The seed can be sown 
broadcast, but it is better to sow in drills 
twelve inches apart and thin the plants 
to three or four inches in the row. It is 
not too late for sowing spinach, but it 
should be done promptly. 

When celery plants in frames look 
yellow they are simply asking for nitro- 
gen. An application of nitrate of soda, 
and watering, will quickly change the 
color of the plants. Where blight has 
been prevalent, spraying must begin in 
the seed-bed, and the fresh growth kept 
well covered with Bordeaux. 

Asparagus is one of the most profitable 
truck crops when handled right. The 
cutting season will begin this month over 
a wide area of country. Careful attention 
to grading, bunching and packing are 
necessary in order to obtain top-notch 
prices for ‘‘grass.’’ Too many growers 
make no effort at grading. Everything, 
from the size of a slate-pencil, goes into 
the bunches, and the producers fail to get 
the most out of the crop. There’s big 
money in asparagus, but not for the 
careless, slipshod grower. 

Radishes should be sown without delay. 
Some of the best early kinds will mature 
in three or four weeks if sown in fine 
moist soil, and if the other conditions are 
favorable. Radishes are fine for sowing 
between rows of later maturing crops. 

On warm, sunny days there is great 
danger of scorching plants in hotbeds. 
From now on they will need prompt ven- 
tilation, and watering must not be neg- 
lected. Tomato plants should be shifted 
to the cold-frames as soon as possible. 
The better the condition of the soil in the 
frames the sooner the plants will recover 
and start to growing. They should have 
plenty of room in the frames; 6 x 6 
inches is not too much to secure sturdy, 
stocky plants. Protection from the direct 
rays of the sun will be necessary until 
the plants have recovered from the effects 
of transplanting. After that they should 
be gradually exposed to outdoor condi- 
tions. 
without checking the growth. 

In the Central section melons, summer 
squash, cucumbers and lima beans should 
be planted in hotbeds from the first to the 
tenth of the month. In the North the 
last of the month will gree | be early 
enough. Dirtbands are the ideal thing 
for this purpose, but pots or sods can be 
used successfully. With good seed, three 
or four are enough for each hill. After 
the permanent leaves are well started the 
a should be thinned to two in a hill. 

ice, moles and striped beetles often play 
havoc with seeds and plants in hotbeds. 
An effort should be made to poison the 
mice before the seeds are planted. Moles 
can be trapped as they enter or leave the 
beds, or shot with a 22-caliber rifle while 
at work. Beetles can be driven away b 
dusting the plants with ashes or land- 
plaster scented with kerosene, turpeytine 
or carbolic acid. 

Seeds for midsummer cabbage can be 


sown any time this month. In some 
localities the first sowing is made in cold- 
frames, and another is made in. the open 
ground as soon as the soil is dry enough 
to work. 

Asparagus and rhubarb roots should be 
planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked. Success with both will depend 
largely upon the kind of roots used. Both 
are rank feeders and require lots of 
manure. 


On this page are advertisements of land, farm implements. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


~o——rrnrrrnaorrornrrorraomearnnarnannaeneaaeeaeae ew 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 




















State for Thrifty Farme: 
The . ty rs. 
markets rh jarge cities ry? the t. 
ive map. 
setSTATE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATH 
70 Hoffman Building, Baltimore, 













have that accuracy and ease 
of control that fits every con- 
dition of soil and growth of 
plants. Everything is at your 
finger ke Agger pa ad- 
justable for all ds of work. 
Lever controlling width of cultiva- 
tion does not cha: 









y P s 
lent for hill-side work. Parallel gang 
shift, high and low wheels, dust- 
proof bearings, etc. One or two row. 


Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for free booklet ‘“Two Horse 
Riding and Walking Cultivators,’’ 


| BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 127, Grenioch, N. J. 





The idea is to harden them off : 





Horne 
Maker c bx» Me 
' OME where you have highly pro- 
ductive soil—good climate—ready 
markets—unexcelled transporta- 
tion—fine churches and schools— | 
where you can enter all comforts 
of civilization. his land is sold 
bw f to settlers who will actually occupy 
improve it. 





it. You ha’ 


on request. 
terest only 6%. If want 
SIU GE” stabs ‘beatae terest 
ee Planned by experts. Our 
ice and advice is yours free, 
This Great Offer fe Based on Good Land, 
Finest land earth for mixed ‘in 
=| grain growing irrigated and other lands.» 
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No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill 


Seeder, Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow 


soon pays for itself in the family garden as well as in 


larger acreage. 


Sows all garden seeds (in drills or in 


hills), plows, opens furrows and covers them, hoes and 
cultivates quickly and easily all through the season. 


Planet Jr quality tools are 
the greatest time-, labor-, 
and money-savers ever in- 


vented for the 


farm and 


garden. They pay for them- 
selves in a single season in 
bigger, better crops. 


Built so well they last a life- 
time. Designed bya practical 
farmer and manufacturer 
with over 40 years’ experi- 


ence. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 11 Planet Jr Double Wheel Hoe, 


Cultivator, Plow and Rake. 


and double wheel hoe in one. 


inches high, then works between. 
The cultivator teeth work 


furrows and cover them, 
deep or shallow. The hoes 
killers. 
trash. 

cultivating tool in the world. 


A single 
Straddies crops till 20 
The plows open 


are wonderful weed- 


The rakes do fine cultivation and gather up 
Unbreakable steel frame. The greatest hand- 





No. 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Culti- 
vator. Stronger, better-made, and capable 
of a greater variety of work than any other cultivator 


made, 
for both depth and width. 


New 72-page Catalog, free. 


Non-clogging steel wheel. 
and extra-long frame make it run steady. 


Depth-regulator 
Adjustable 


Contains 


168 illustrations and describes over 55 tools 
for every farm and garden need, including 
Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Har- 


rows, Orchard- 
Write postal for it now! 


and_ Beet- Cultivators. 


S L ALLEN & CO 


Box 1107 J 


Philadelphia Pa 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the subarbanite 


AKE part of the covering off the tulip 
is as soon as the shoots begin to 
show above ground. 

A few radish seed sown in the row with 
the celery or onion seed will soon mark 
the row so it can be worked fully a week 
sooner than otherwise. 


Sweet peas should be planted early in a 
sunny location. Any good garden soil will 
do, the richer and better prepared the bet- 
ter. They should be planted about four 
inches deep, in a trench, but only half the 
eovering <Bould be put on at first. 

In the North this is a good month to 
sow beets, celery, onions, parsnips, car- 
rots, radishes, lettuce, early potatoes, etc. 
Tender things such as beans, corn, toma- 
toes, melons, etc., should not be put out 
in open ground until next month. 

The kind of 
portant part in starting an asparagus 


lantation. The only sure way to get the 
t plants is to grow them. Good plants 
ean not be grown from inferior see It 


pays to get seed from a reliable grower 
who knows how to select 
which to save seed. Such seeds cost more, 
but it does not pay to use the other kind. 


The proof of the garden is in the eat- | 


ing, and the Biggle Garden Book is the 
boy that’ll help you -prove it. 
a copy post-haste. Delay not an nag ol or 
you'll grumble later on. Fifty cents 

this remarkable book, and we pay the 
postage. Or, send us $1.25 and we of in- 
clude with the book a five- -year subscrip- 
vere ry FARM JOURNAL to yourself or a 
riend. 


Some one asks: ‘‘ Will frosted early 
potatoes amount to anything?”’ It de- 
nds upon how big the plants were when 
rozen. 
are probably ruined. 


lants from | 


Send for | 





plants used plays an im- | 


If four or five inches high, they | 
If just breaking | 


through the ground, or just ‘above it, os 


ean often be saved by covering them wi 
two inches of soil, after whi 
usually make a new start. The safest 
way, however, is to prevent freezing by 


eovering them when frost threatens. 


Hurfrying up tomatoes : Good-sized to- 
mato plants ma 
three-and-a-half-inch pots early in April 
and placed in hotbeds or cold-frames. By 
wy middle or last of May the plants will 

ne bound. This chec 


they will | 


be transplanted into | 


s their growth | 


they will fruit earlier than they other- | 


Sle would; place them in 
ground as soon as the growth has been 
checked sufficiently, A few plants treated 
in this manner will ‘furnish the family 
with a wholesome supply of early toma- 
toes. C. M., Ohio. 


Starting early corn: Corn planted be- 
fore the ground has warmed up often fails 
to germinate, and instead, decays. We 
have found that by sprouting our early 
sugar corn in the house, it may be planted 
earlier. We spread two or three thick- 
nesses of cotton cloth on adeep plate, place 
the corn on this, # ae a similar cloth over 
it, and turn another plate over all ; keep 
the outfit moist with warm water and in 
a warm room. The corn may be soaked 
in quite warm water for severa! hours 
before it is placed on the plate. Late 
this month or early in May, when the 
sprouts have started well, plant them 
outdoors. B. F. MACK, ew York. 


There is eens some trouble in trans- 
planting, e ly so in dry weather. A 
saeviepaiie san may be made of an or- 
dinary tin ean. Simply melt the solder 
that ‘holds the top and bottom, and remove 
each piece. Then melt the seam at the 
side loose, so that the can may be pressed 
into a smaller cylindrical form. Then 
place the device over one plant at a time, 
as it in the 
the ground to a depth that will not injure 


bed, push the tin into. 


the open | 





or leave the roots exposed, press against 
the sides so as to hold the mass of earth 
firmly to .the roots, and raise all, intact. 
Then set the plant into a hole in the 
ground where it is to go, and firm the 
earth about it.. By this method the growth 
of the plant will not be retarded. 





Virginia. FRANK M. BEVERLY. 
On this are advertisements of small fruit plants, 
flower seeds ent harrows. 











_ ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Wien you write an advertiser tell ll him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to do se. 


. . 
4 New Gladioli 10c. 
Amerten. The big. lavender pink. 
Finest Gladioli _—- 
Attraction. ~~ & scarlet, large 
white center. Extra fi 
Kliondyke. po hag valle with 
a crimson maroon center. 
y Spray. White, sprayed rose. 
¢ are among the very finest new 
sorts. Every one is a real gem, ready to 
bloom. We mail the 4 for 20 cts. 
12 fine a Gladiolh: all sorts 26 cts. 
of Flower and Vege- 
, Plants and rare new 
at free to all who apply. We are 
largest growers. in the world of 


















» Lil 
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THE GARDENER 
BY GRAYDON GRAY 


A bit of ground to call your own, 
To work it with a hoe, 
To pull the weeds where seeds are 
sown, 
And then to watch things grow— 


Bright marigolds and poppies bold, 
A- row of columbine, 

Tomatoes turning red and gold, 
Apd squashes large and fine. 


What joy like this to banish gloom? 
Who doth accomplish more 
Than he who makes a back-yard 
bloom 
Where tin cans grew before? 


Oh, clip your coupons, millionaire, 
And draw your income big ; 

I have more fun than that, I vow, 
Who have some ground to dig. 


And though perchance red onions 
spring 
Where I thought tulips were, 
Pray, what’s the use of worrying? 
Such things must still occur. 


Why, e’en a cabbage as it growg 
Is beautiful, I ween. 

The poets sing about the rose 
While eating onions green. 


And though you dine on terrapin 
And “a la’s” garnished gay, 
The things you’ve grown your own 
ground in, 
There’s naught so good as they! 


MAKING GOOD WITH PICKLES 
BY FLORENCE L. CLARK 
The True Story of a Wisconsin Grower 


That —— are by no means an un- 
profitable crop for the small farmer, pro- 
vided that a good market is near at hand 
throughout the ripening season, George 
Baxter, of Vesper, Wis., can furnish 
interesting testimony. He owns a quarter- 
section of cut-over pine land near Vesper 
which he bought, stumps and all, nine 
years ago. From less than a half-acre of 
the quarter (to be exact, seventy-three 
square rods), he sold in 1913, 196 bushels of 

ickles a 9,787 pounds or nearly 

ve tons. e received in return, as the 
records at the pickle station show, $126.57, 
a rate of more than $250 an acre. It was 
Mr. Baxter’s first experience with pickles, 
and in telling of his big yield he says that 
if he had known at the beginning of the 
season what he had learned by the close of 
it, the yield could easily have been made 
$150 or even $200 for the half acre. 

Following a policy it has recently inau- 

rated, a well-known pickle company 
ast spring established a pickle-buying 
station at Vesper. By canvassing the 
vicinity thoroughly, offering ninety cents 
a bushel for pickles from an inch to three 
and a half inches in length, and agreeing 
to furnish the seed and to.show the farm- 
ers how to grow pickles profitably, the 
company’s agent succeeded in signing u 
some 150 acres near Vesper. The half- 
acre Mr. Baxter signed for has a sandy 
loam soil. He manured the piece a few 
days before plowing. The seed was sown 
at the proper time. The rows were laid 
out by a corn marker, seven feet apart, 
and the seed put in by hand. When the 
eo were four to five inches high, Mr. 

axter thinned the patch, leaving one 
plant every eighteen to twenty-four 
inches, choosing the nicest ones. 

During the growing season the plot was 
cultivated three times with a one-horse 
cultivator, and hoed twice by hand. The 
last of August picking began and lasted 
for six weeks. No hired labor being avail- 
able, Mr. Baxter, wife and nine-year-old 
daughter. did all the picking, averaging 








nearly five bushels a day. It was no easy 
task, and the three were not always able 
to pick the patch clean. One day they 
could not work, and a loss of about $10 
resulted. September was unusually hot 
and dry, and many of the pickles grew 
crooked and had to be thrown away. The 
station closed down while about $15 worth 
of pickles was still on the vines. So, ‘‘put- 
ting all the ifs together,’’ as Mr. Baxter 
says, good as the returns were from the 
half-acre, they might have been consider- 
ably better. For one thing, the rows 
could have been only six feet apart. 
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Buy A 
Cahoon 
Seed 
Sower 
By 
: Parcel Post 


The Cahoon has the only discharger scientifically 
constructed to scatter seed evenly in front of the 
operator and not against his person. Years of world- 
rove itto be simplest, most accurate and 
durable Broadcast Sower made, Sowsaill grain or 
seed. Made entirely of steel, iron, brass and 

eavy canvas. Wide breast plate makes it easiest 
to carry. Needed on every farm. Some alfalfa 
ranches have a dozen. If dealer will not supply 
you, Parcel Post permits us to send itfor $3.50 pre- 
paid in U. Order today. ited 


U.S.A. Warranted to give 
satisfaction. Even Seeding brings Good Lh 


GOODELL COMPANY, 31Main St., Antrim, N. H. 
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Easy, Quick, Cheap 


“‘An explosive is the easiest, quickest 


and cheapest means of removing 


*” repeated tests have proved. 
The Minnesota Experiment Station 
found explosives ‘‘blew stumps entirely 


out, bro 


them into pieces and made 


clearing easy.’’ Blow your stumps out with 
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DOWN TO DATE 


FARMER who is worthy of his call- 

ing will keep his stock up on bad, 

> wet days, instead of letting them 

out to trample the ground ; and will brush 

and curry his horses every day instead of 
only once a week. 

e will ditch his fields so the water can 
run off instead of standing and drownin 
out the s; and will go into the new 4 
that ne to be done worst instead of 
putting off disagreeable jobs till the last. 

He will clean out his fence rows, grub 
out persimmon bushes, and put fruit trees 
in their place. Also, he will graft his 
fruit trees with all desirable kinds of ap- 
ra and pears instead of only having one 
ci 


He will make preparations for plenty 
of feed next winter, by sowing fodder 
corn, oats, etc., in spring; and he will 
try to be an example to his neighbor 
instead of a grumbler. 

He will, when the hired men run out of 
a job, let them fill the wood-shed with 
wood, ready for the summer season. 

He knows that the manger is the place 
to feed hay and straw, and not out at the 
stack, Better to haul it into the barn 
than to let stock run to it in the stack. 

He believes in the man who says, ‘‘The 
best is yet to come.’’ 





" 
->eso 


THE GOOD AND BAD FARMER 
BY HON. JOSIAH QUINCY 


(Extract from an address delivered before the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, October, 1819. 
True then, true now.—Eprror.] 

Our ideas, upon this subject, may be 
best collected from inspection. If our fel- 
low farmers please, we will, therefore, in 
imagination adjourn for a few moments, 
and take our stand, first, at the door of 
the farmhouse. I say ‘‘at the door.’’ 
Far be it from me to enter within it. Far 
be it from me to criticise the department 
of the other sex, for I believe it is a fact 
almost universally true, that where the 
good man is extremely precise and regular 
and orderly in his arrangements without 
doors, he never fails to be seconded, and 
even surpassed, by the order, regularity 
and the neatness of the good woman 
within. 

Let us cast our eyes, then, about us, 
from the door of the farmhouse. What 
do we see? Are the fences on the road in 
good condition? Is the gate whole, and 
on its hinges? Are the domestic animals 
excluded from the dwelling-house, or at 
least from the front yard? Is there a 
green plot adjoining, well protected from 
pigs and poultry, so that the good house- 
wife may advantageously spread and 
bleach the linen and yarn of the family ? 
Is the wood-pile cut up and well piled, so 
as not to interfere with the passenger? 
Is it under cover, so that the work ma 
be done in stormy weather? Is the well 
convenient; and is it sheltered, so that 
the females may obtain water without 
exposure, at all seasons? Do the arrange- 
ments indicate such contrivance and man- 
agement as that nothing useful should be 
lost, and nothing useless offend? To this 
end, are there drains to carry off the 
liquid filth from the sink? re there 
proper places assigned for what is solid, 
so that bones and broken utensils, such as 
earthen and glassware, may occasionally 
be carried away ? 

If all this be done, it is well; andif to 
this a general air of-order and care be 
observable, little more is to be desired. 
The first proper object of a farmer’s at- 
tention, his own and his family’s comfort 
and accommodation, is attained; every- 
thing about him indicates self-respect, 
which lies at the foundation of good hus- 
bandry, as well as of good morals, But 
if any of us, on our return home, should 
find our door barricaded by a mingled mass 
of chips and dirt ; if the pathway to it be 
an inlaid pavement of bones and broken 
bottles, the relics of departed earthen- 
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ware, or the fragments of domestic uten- 
sils; if the sink settles and stagnates 
under the window and nothing is provided 
to absorb its riches and to neutralize its 
effluvia; if the nettle, the thistle, the 
milkweed, the elder, the barberry bush, 
the Roman wormwood, the burdock, the 
dock, the nightshade and the devil’s apple 
contend for mastery along the fences; 
if the domestic animals have fair play 
‘round the mansion; and if the poultry 
are roosting on the window stool, the 
geese strutting sentry at the front door, 
and the pigs playing puppy in the entry, — 
the proprietor of such an abode may call 
himself a farmer, but practically speak- 
ing he is ignorant of the A B C of his 
art. For the first letters of a farmer’s 
alphabet are neatness, comfort, order. 


——__— eee — 


WHY THE POSTMASTER IS 
PARTICULAR 
BY MARY P. DAVIS 
Things Aren’t so Simple as They Some- 
times Seem 

Uncle Sam’s postmasters are very busy 
men and must do their work in the most 
direct manner possible. Perhaps they seem 
to you to fail in this particular, when a 
letter addressed to some important city 
returns to you ‘‘for correct address,’’ 
and you find that you have forgotten to 
write the name of the state. You perhaps 
say : ‘‘I should think they could tell where 
that is. Everybody knows that Dayton 
is in Ohio.’’ You feel that the missing 
part of the address might have been sup- 
plied by the officials, and your letter sent 
on its way, thus saving time and extra 
trouble. 

Probably you don’t know that there are 
twenty-seven post-offices by the name of 
Dayton in this country. Your letter might 
take many journeys before it reached its 
proper destination. The friends of the 
people in any one of the Daytons are apt 
to consider it a very important place, and 
would be quite as like y to leave off the 
name of the state, as if they were send- 
ing it to the biggest Dayton of them all. 
Uncle Sam therefore directs his postmas- 
ters to look for the address of the sender, 
returning your letter for completion, in- 
stead of starting it around to the twenty- 
seven cities or towns. which might be 
visited before it found a claimant. 

A young clerk who had been addressing 
circulars in a government office, com- 
mented on the number of Goshens that 
had come under her notice. Evidently 
the ‘‘ Land of Goshen’’ must. be a favor- 
ite with the people of the United States. 
Upon looking up Goshen in the Postal 
Guide, she found that seventeen post- 
offices answer to that name. There is a 
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Kingston in twenty-eight states, a Ches- 
ter in thirty, a Buffalo in twenty-three, a 
Jamestown in twenty and an Arlington in 
twenty-eight. There are thirteen Alex- 
andrias, twenty-one Acadias and twenty- 
five Auburns. 

Even so comparatively unusual a name 
as Acme may be found in thirteen states. 
There are two Ottumwas in the West, 
and Zoar may be found both in Ohio and 
Massachusetts. There is a Red Bay and 
a Redbay, a Redbank, a Red Bank and a 
Redbanks. Doesn’t it seem more sensi- 
ble for Uncle Sam to order the return of 
a letter for the missing part of the ad- 
dress, rather than to waste time in puz- 
zling and experimenting? If the writer 
has not only left off the name of the 
state from the envelope, but has also 
neglected to put his own address on the 
envelope, the postmaster will do his best 
to get it to its destination; but, as the 
saying goes, ‘‘ That’s another story.’’ 

n a very few cases we find a post-office 
with a name so odd and original that it 
has never been duplicated. There is only 
one Cave-in-Rock, one Correctionville, one 
Gratis, one Ovenfork, one Betsy Layne, 
one Nantucket and one Tilly Foster. 
Uncle Sam doesn’t break his rule, how- 
ever, and back your letter will come to you 
if you fail to let him know to what state 
you wish it to go. Washington, D. C. 


ee: 6036-—— 


THE TRUE HARBINGER 


Most harbingers of Spring are fakes ; 
the man depending on them wakes to 
find they fooled him and he sees he has 
the grip, or some disease. He sees some 
harbingers on deck, and says, ‘‘ The Win- 
ter’s gone, by heck; a soft wind from 
the southland blows, and I shall change 
my underclothes, and put my overcoat 
in soak, and dance oni sing and laugh 
and joke.’’ And then a blizzard comes 
along, and shows him where he got in 
wrong. Oh, don’t assume that Spring 
is here when ee harbingers appear ; 
but wait until the clucking hen is fussing 
’round the yard again, intent on hatch- 
ing vg: o chicks into this world of 
politics. nd don’t be fooled by pullets 
young, which cluck around ere Spring 
is ‘sprung; they’re too impatient in the 
cause ; the fire of youth is in their craws ; 
but wait serenely till you’ve heard the 
clucking of the wise old bird, which has 
outliv the zeal of youth, and long 
since cut her wisdom tooth.. When she 
gets busy, when she begs for nest of 
straw and fourteen eggs, then, gentle 
reader, you may shed your underwear of 
flannel red; for when the old hen plays 
her game, we realize that Spring has 
came, WALT MASON. 

(Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 














Get in BUSINESS for YOURSELF 


Any hustler, handy with tools, can make himself inde- 


poatens by as agent for a reofi rod heavi- 
y advertised. Not aluxury buta mieeaiity te all rep- 
erty owners, whether farmer or to $ 

rofits. No investment necessary, but may require a 


wh 
Cred. Not . For details 
MONTHOSS COMPANY, 182 Erle St, Camden Nod, 























All var’t’s, postpaid, Beets, Lettuce, 4 doz., 25c., 100, 
35c.;_Asp., Cab., Toma., doz., 10c., 100, 75c., 1000, 
$4.50. C'flower, Pep., Egg Pite, doz., 16e., 100, 90c.; Pansies in bloom, 


Colens ; 8. William, doz., 35c. GLECK PLANT FARM, Smoketown, Pa. 





San Joaquin Valley, 
California, is YOUR 


“Place in the Sun”! 


Something is ripening all the time in the 
delightful all-year-round growing climate: 
Not a ‘‘new’’ country but a prosperous 
well built up community with plenty of 
room and a warm welcome to earnest 
ambitious men. 

Alfalfa, cows, pigs, chickens and bees 
are steady profit-makers, while oranges, 
lemons, figs, grapes, olives, berries and 
other fruits will give you an annual income 
from a few acres better than can 
secured from a big farm ‘‘back east.’’ 

Write for San Joaquin Valley books 
telling of the openings there for home- 
seekers and how well small farms pay. 

Postal me to-day. 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen’! Colonization Agent, 
A., T. & 8. F. Ry., 2250 Railway Exchange, Chicage. 
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THINGS TO BE DONE 

BY FARMER VINCENT 
HIS is a month of queer freaks. 
Seems as if the weather ought to 
be a little more civil, and not slam 
and bang around one minute and then in 
less than no time whirl around and smile 
like a lamb. Some things we don’t like 
about it a bit. 

We are not going to leave our stock 
out in the cold, raw wind very long these 
days; pinches them up so. Costs so much 
for feed and we get so little back. In- 
doors is the place for the stock on stormy, 
windy days. 

And then, looking ahead to the hard, 
sun-dried and wind-dried blocks of wood 
there’ll be next summer if we do not 
split them now, we are going to hustle 
around and take care of them while they 
do not take so much steam. ‘ 

We have it on our list, too, to clean the 
cellar this year early. Some years we 
have said that, and forgot it, but now we 
are going to keep our word and get ahead 
of the doctor, so has his eyes on foul 
cellars because they help his pockets to 
bulge. 

Another job for these days is to have 
the shoes all tapped around and the holes 
sewed up. No hard colds for the family, 
thank you. 

We are going to slack up on the heavy 
eating these days, too. Found out that 
it is best. Lots of spring sickness is 
nothing more nor less than making pigs 
of ourselves. 

Going down to the schoolhouse, too. 
Been putting money into this a good while 
and never yet visited the school! We 
wouldn’t invest money that way in any- 
thing else. Why should we be so slack 
about the schools? Let’s go right down 
and see what the boys and girls are doing. 

Run in and see how that sick neighbor 
is. It will do him more good than any 
medicine. But look bright and cheery 
and let there be a good —— ring in 
your voice, Tell him to ‘‘keep up his 
spirits.’’ He needs just the most encour- 
aging things you can think of just now. 

Look into the water-pail in the kitchen 
now and then. If it gets empty, fill it. 
Your wife will thank you. She hates to 
hear you say, ‘‘ Beats all how some folks 
never have any water in the house.’’ 
This would not be so if you did your part. 


tintin 


SPRINGTIME 
Sing a song of springtime ; 
Buds begin to swell, 
Breezes soft and balmy 
Winter’s chill dispel ; 


Snow-drifts shrink and vanish 
Under April rain, 

And the birds of summer 
Visit us again. 

-Longer grows the daylight, 
Higher climbs the sun, 

Every heart is gladdened, 
Spring has well begun. 


- ee 


FARMERS’ CALENDAR 


Captain Plowbeam, your most obedient ! 
I admire thus to see a man in season at 
his work, ‘Such cattle, too, as yours, do 
credit to their keeping. You are sensible, 
Sir, that this is a most busy month. No 
sleeping, no slumbering, no folding of the 
arms, no gazing and gaping, no loitering 
and lounging now. Young Ebenezer, so 
smart, must now lay aside his segar and 
his tandem whip and his fir cap and his neck 
poultice, and resume the hoe handle and 
tow trowsers. Hard lot, indeed! But why 
should not man be awake and engaged in 
industry, when all the rest of the created 
world seems to burst forth into gladness 
at the return of this lovely season? Be- 
hold the sweet flowers, and listen to the 
singing of the sportive birds! See how 
the buds shoot forth, and the green leaves 


begin to spread their verdure over the 
he sparrow with delight pre- 
aaa her soft nest for the reception of 


forests ! 


er young. —From Old Farmers’ Almanac. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 





his card in the Farm Journal. [tis to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 





with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


page are advertisements of land, wagons, road 
‘arm tools. 






> ° 
wheels or levers. Noth- 
ing to get out of fix. 

8 





| Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
| work. Soon —_ for itself. Write for free book 
and factory prices. 9 Ditcher & Grader 
| 





. wensboro 
Go., incorporated, Box 601 Owensboro, Ky. 














The South Invites the 
Thrifty Immigrant 
The Vast and Favored Region Traversed by the 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Georgia is unexcelled in advantages of soil, climate 
water, marketing facilities and all other ‘essential 
conditions for the raising of live stock and for the 
—— production of every character of grain, 
orage crop, fruit and vegetable possible in the semi- 


tropical Improved lands are available at from 
$15 to per acre; unimproved lands suitable for 
coloni at from $5 to $16 per acre. 


Descriptive heetere published by the Agricultural 
& Immigration Division of the Company’s Traffic 
Department may be had by addressing, 


L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 
Dept. A, Nashville, Tenn. 
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A_STUDEBAKER THAT 


HAS SAVED MONEY 
FOR ITS OWNER 


I bought my Studebaker from 
t, D. M. Smith, at Flint, Mich., 
6, and have used it continu- 
on my farm. 
I have a farm of 140 acres, with 
buildings, and this wagon 
all the material. 

Two three 
innpedcamplieanadanion mares 
frozen ground to the scales. 

Last summer we hitched a loader 
behind it and drew our hay to the 





ha f/ 


Ny 


to his 37 year old 
Studebaker 


WAGON thirty-seven 
\ year old that can stand the 


strain of having another laden 
wagon hitched to it might be 
called a remarkable example of 
wagon building. 

But it is a Studebaker—and Studebaker wagons are built 
to withstand any reasonable strain; and to last, not ten or 
twelve years, but a lifetime. 


An investment that pays 


Think what it means to get 37 
Pe ivswlayis pts Nang eg 3 ey atid 
Cuts down the cost — doesn’t it? 
Especially if you compare 37 
ehh Gin 18 pines tn cndlaerp wages lone. 
Studebaker wagons last a lifetime — 
oa agp pe Rip open ae tone 
are w ex 
Airdtad leabe, watid ben and ga 


make for strength and lasting qualities. 

Don’t be imposed by the 
salesman who aca rer a 
costes ok ob aia as o Baie? 

Remember this—a Studebaker far 
wagon is sold as cheaply as it is possible 
to sell a good wagon. 

Studebaker Buggies and .Hamess are 
also built to last. 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Ind. 
MINNEAPOUs SAL CAke cry” “SAN FRANCISCO “PORTLAND, ORE: 


Studebakers 





last a lifetime 
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BIRD LOVE—A TRAGEDY 
BY CHARLES INNES 


NCE upon a time a sweet little bird 

flitted about among the branches of 

atree. The warm spring was pour- 
ing fresh life into the leaves and grass 
and flowers, and so the little bird was full 
of gladness. Every minute she turned her 
bright wee face to the sky and poured 
out a fresh song, her whole body vibrating 
with melody and thankfulness. 

After a while another bird, hearing the 
beautiful song, came to make love to her. 
They groomed their plumage, hop and 

strutted about, and every 

\ how and then whistled their 

an sweetest notes to each other. 

It was a 

their lives. The one had come 
to ask the other to be his 
wife, his mate; and oh! the 


*Thia is the House that Jack built 


day was so warm and bright, the air so 
fresh, and each had been made so happy 
4 the songs the other had sung, that 

ey just had to get married. They pledged 


their love and promised to be true to each 


other as long as they lived. 
So at once they set out, this wee hus- 
band and wife, in search of a nice loca- 
tion, and then to build a house. They flew 
about and soon came to some farm build- 
ings. In the yard, néar : 
the house, two small chil- 
dren were at play, and the | 
birdies thought that here 
would be a fine place for 





This is the Pair that lived in 
the House that Jack built 


a home, because they thought that the 
father of such a dear boy and girl must 
be a kind and good man, and they would 
try to brighten the lives of his chil- 
dren with their little songs. And they 
said, too, ‘‘ The farmer will have a gar- 
den, and we will keep the worms off 
his cabbage, the caterpillars from his 
fruit trees, and kill as many insects as 
we can, and then, perhaps, when cold 
weather comes and there are no flies or 
grubs or worms for us, he will let us 

. have the few kernels 





Bia of grain we shall need.’’ | 


Igy Thisis the Brood of the Busy 
Sat a Pair that lived in the House 
a7 that Jack bwilt 


So the little pair selected a cozy nook 
under the eaves of the farmer’s wood- 
shed, and were very busy for several days 
building their home. They did not mind 
the hard work, and they sang and ‘were 


very happy. One “7 e little boy who 
played in the yard threw a stone at one 
of them. They were frightened, but felt 


sure the boy did not really mean to hurt 
them ; so they forgot to be afraid and 
went on with their occupation. 

By and by. their was finished. 
They had a strong, snug home now, and 


This is the Food of the 
Lusty Brood of the Busy 
Pair that lived in the 
House that Jack Built 


it was all their own; built by themselves 
from foundation to finish. You may guess 
how proud they were of their work, and 
they tried to tell the farmer and his wife 
< children all about -" Soon ‘gant were 
ree tty eggs in the nes e 
cunanie wete just bursting with love for 
each other, because they soon to 
have a family to rear. 
One day the male bird, ther with a 
number of neighbo bi 
about in the y: 
' were 
and the were 
kindness in picking them 


S TRestrated by M. Louse Bann. 


reat moment in | 


_ 








venting their being carried into the fields, 
where they would spring up among the 
grain. But sometimes we forget the good 
the birds do and only notice that they 
eat some of our grain. But it is reall 
not our grain, though; we only call it 
ours ; the birds know that the grain, like 
everything else in the world, comes from 
God, and that it is for them to use, too. 
Well, it so ag that on the partic- 
ular day of which I speak, a man with a 
gun came into the yard and saw the flock 
of birds hopping about. Without realizing 
what his act meant, he pointed his gun 
at the little flock of happy, busy birds. 
Oh, how cruel and unfair we all are, 


On this page are advertisements of lantern and telephones. | 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 


do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 
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The Agency of a United People 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of 
Europe. ese represent the same 
area—about 3,000,000 square miles 
—if a few of the remote provinces 
of Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; 
in the number of large cities, with 


two and a half times as many cities 


of over 100,000 population. 


Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has out- 
ha | Europe in the diffusion of 
civilization, because of its wonder- 
fully greater means of communica- 
tion between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excelsin trans- 
ortation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the other, 
while in Europe the longest con- 
versation is no farther than from 
New York to Atlanta, and even 
that depends on the imperfect co- 
operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast 
to the United States, with one 
language and a homogeneous 
people, despite the fact that our 
population has been derived from 
all parts of the world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no 
small measure to this amalgamating 
of different races. The latest 
achievement—the linking of coast 
to coast—has given greater force 
to the national motto, “E Pluribus 
Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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sometimes ! We, with hands to work and 
minds to reason ; with horses and machin- 
ery and electricity and water power and 
science at our command, sometimes forget 
that the frail wee birds have only their 
Y fh claws and tiny beaks with 

Ve which to gather their 
{food and do their work. 


1, This is the Home of the Wrig- 
gling Food of the Lusty 
Brood of the Busy Pair that 
lived in the House that Jack 
Built 






The ‘man’s gun exploded, though, and 
some of the birds flew away—but four of 
them didn’t, The bright sunshine covered 
the fields, the grass and flowers continued 
to grow; but four little birdies lay still 
there in the barnyard, never to chirp 
another note. ; 

The faithful mother bird continued to 
sit upon her three eggs in the nest under 
the eaves of the farmer’s 
woodshed. Her mate was 
gone from her a long time; 


This is the Fruit from the 
Blighted Home of the Wrig- 
gliing Food of the Lusty 
Brood of the Busy Pair that 
lived in the House that Jack 
built 

never had he left her so long before. She 

called and called for him to come home, 

but he did not answer. Evening came, 
then the dark night followed soft and 
uiet, and the poor lonely bird sat crying 
there, ‘‘Gome home, come home, come 
home!’’. The mournful notes continued 
rout the night, **Come home, come 
home !’’ For a day and another night the 





SPELL 


This is the CLUB that pro- 
tects the Fruit from the 
Blighted Home of the Wrig- 
gling Food of the Lusty 
Brood of the Busy Pair 
that lived in the House 
that Jack built 





itiful ery was heard, until the farmer’s 
Const was touched by it. 

On the morning of the second day there 
was no longer any cry from the nest. 
The bird’s cry had been mournful enough, 
but the awful stillness up there was even 
more haunting. In the nest were the cold, 
dead body of the bird and the three un- 
hatched eggs under her. The shot from 
the man’s gun had pierced her heart, too. 


-eo 


FOR BIRD-HOUSES 


RAISE GOURDS 

; - In the South you see 
ii pe these gourds everywhere 
a and they are usually occu- 
ied by happy martin and 
a bluebird families. We 
have many inquiries for 
gourd-seed, and now have 
100 packages, which we 
will supply to bird lovers for five cents a 
package. Better order some of this seed 
to-day. Ask for dipper gourd. The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, FARM JOURNAL, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE AMERICAN SPARROWS 


There are some forty species of spar- 
rows in North America that are helpful 
and should be encouraged. 

The English sparrow is noisy and ob- 
trusive, while the American sparrows are 
unobtrusive both in song and_ action. 
American sparrows are unrivalled as seed 
eaters, but they do not confine themselves 
to a vegetable diet. During the summer 
they eat many insects and feed their 
young largely upon the same food. Ex- 
amination of the stomachs of the song- 
sparrow, chipping-sparrow and _ field - 
sparrow, shows that about one-third of 
the food consists of insects, comprising 
many injurious beetles and grasshoppers. 

The vegetable food of American spar- 
rows is limited almost exclusively to hard 





seeds. They eat no grain except oats, 
and very little of that. The great bulk 
consists of grass and weed seeds. In Iowa 
it is estimated that the American spar- 
rows eat 875 tons of weed seeds annually. 

The varieties best known are song, chip- 
ping, field, tree, fox,white-crowned, white- 
throated, grasshopper, lark, Harris, Lin- 
coln, swamp, longspur, Ipswich, Savan- 
na, Henslow, sharp-tailed and seaside 
sparrows, and snowflake, house-finch and 
junco. 


On this page are advertisements of saws, lands, engines, 
planters and tile. 
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Eighty years of 
experience in hand 
and cross-cut saw mak- 
ing has given Simonds 
a knowledge that fits 
them to meet perfectly 
farmers’ saw needs. 
Our hand and cross-cut 
saws are made of Simonds 
steel tempered by the 
Simonds process, which 
gives the spring and sharp 
cutting teeth that hold their 
edge and make true cut- 
ting easy. The handle is 
| so placed that the balance 
is perfect. The saw runs 
itself and tires least at the 
end of a long day's work. 
Simonds Saws need least 
sharpening. Every farmer 
should have a Simonds Saw. 
Don’t take any other. 

Ask your dealer for a 
SIMONDS SAW. If 
he can’t supply you 
we wil. Whte for 
our catalog D. 


/ SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Branches, Chicago and New York, 
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Farming and Live 


Southern Farm Lands 


Low in Price, High in Productive Value, Mild 
erate Summer Tem; 
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a year. 
tock. For full information address, 


M. V. RICHARDS, Ind. and = Commissioner, 
Room A 88, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 
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No Blind Planting 
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{i provement 
since time began. The selection and dropping 
of seed is entirely different from anything you ever 
saw. No 
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or cut-off whatever. It saves time 
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Practical perfection for corn, peanuts, pea: 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTING 
Lawn Trees, Shrubs and Flowers 


He who passionately loves a tree, 
Growth and power shall understand ; 
Everywhere he shall find a friend. 
Listen! They greet him from every land, 
English Oak and the Ash and Thorn, 
Silvery Olive, and Cypress tall, 
Spreading Willow, and gnarled old Pine, 
Flowering branches by orchard wall— 
Sunshine, shadow and sweetness of glade— 
All in a Paradise he has made. 
Oh, the joy of the trees! 

LovuIsE MorEY BOWMAN. 


This is the tree-planting time in the 
latitude of Philadelphia. No time should 
be lost in getting at the job after the 
ground dries and settles. If when receiv- 
ing trees from the nurseries they are 
much dried out, the roots should be at 
once placed in a tub of water or puddied 
in mud. 

It is a crisis in the life of a tree to 
transplant it, so be careful how you han- 
die it. Save as much of the root system 
as you can, and do not scrape or break 
the smal! fibrous roots any more than you 
can help. Cut off all broken roots, even 
if they are near the stem of the tree. 
Make the hole large enough to take the 
roots when they have been laid out straight. 

We never thought well of the plan of 
digging a deep hole for tree planting. 
This makes a well which in clay soils 
holds water too long in a wet time. Have 
the collar of the tree when set a little 
higher than when in the nursery, to allow 
the dirt under it to settle. Keep manure 
away from the roots. Wood-ashes and 
ground bone are best to sprinkle in, well 
mixed with the soil. Sift in loose top-soil 
until the hole is half full, then pour in 
water to make a puddle of mud. Add 
enough soil to fill the hole an inch or two 
above the level. Some do not pour in any 
water but tamp the moist soil hard around 
each root. We like the water system 
better, as thus roots are thoroughly em- 
bedded in the soil. No trouble about a 
tree starting to grow if planted this way. 
If the roots are much mutilated and short- 
ened it is best to prune the tops accord- 
ingly, so as to balance both parts. 

n picking out trees to be set out for 
shade, choose those that have grown in the 
open so far as possible. They have more 
fibrous roots, and of course are more apt 
to live, and they will grow faster. 

Last month we gave a list of the best 
trees to plant for lawns and roadsides. 
To the list given then we may add some 
fruit and nut trees, as the cherry, English 
walnut, shellbark hickory, chestnut, plum, 
peach and pear. A few apple trees near 
the house give the place a homey look. 
A small orchard of apples at the back or 
side of the house is an attractive feature. 

Early in April is the right time to 
seed down a lawn. The ground should be 
plowed and harrowed until level, all the 
cleared up furrows filled in, and then the 
hand rake should be put into service until 


the bed .is perfectly-even and the 
earth fine as for a | en. The cleared- 
up furrows should be more than filled to 
a level, to allow for settling. Then rake 
in four bushels of Kentucky blue-grass 
to the acre with the hand rakes, two 
quarts of white clover. Kentucky blue- 
grass weighs fifteen pounds to the 
bushel. No need to buy any other varie- 
ties of ses. Rake in also with the 
seed 1,000 pounds of some good fertilizer. 
The sooner the lawn is seeded after April 


lst, the better, but of course the soil’ 
must be sufficiently dry and mellow. Wait 
until it is. 

Don’t fi 
birds to f 


t trees and shrubs for the 
on, especially. in the winter 
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when food is hard*for them to find and 
when everything is covered with snow. 
Birds fight insect pests all summer ; it is 
up to you to feed and protect them in 
winter. See a list of plants for winter 
birds on page 199 of the March issue. 

Be careful not to plant trees too closely. 
Give them plenty of room to spread. ii 
is a common fault not td do so. 

A garden full of old-fashioned flowers 
is a delight. They grow easily, bloom 
freely and need little care; and what is 
handsomer than a fine row of hollyhocks, 
or sweeter than the old grass pink with 
its fringed petals and pure, cleanly per- 
fume ? The woman who as a child played 
with the ‘‘ cheeses ’’ of the hollyhock, or 
wore foxglove fingers for gloves, will 
want some of these for old times’ sake. 
No modern shrub, however handsome, 
can awaken in our hearts the love we feel 








Going to Have Visitors 
for the lilac, that we turn to as to an old 


friend whose character we know and love. 
We are glad that, 
**God does not send us strange flowers 
every year, 
But when the spring winds blow o’er 
the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the 
same fair faces ”’ 


—the violet, crocus, snowdrop, daffodil, 
jonquil, the pinks and sweet-williams, 
and the wild flowers in field and wood. 

The best way to start an old-fashioned 
garden is in the old-time way : To gather 
some seeds here, and cut a slip there, to 
beg a bulb or a root, and exchange with 
the owners of old front yards and farm 
gardens. You will have many a pleasant 
chat over fine blooms, and give and get 
advice about rearing flowers. Every plant 
will mean something; your garden will 
teem with pleasant associations as well 
as flowers. 

A man we know trimmed his lilac bushes 
in the spring, and then wondered why they 
bore no flowers that year. He had cut 
the buds all off. If he reads this, here- 
after he will trim his bushes immediately 
after they have blossomed. So of many 
other early-blooming lawn shrubs. 

Sow ra eo seeds of tender annuals 
that are to be transplanted outdoors 
later. If you start asters, petunias, 
marigolds, portulaca and zinnias now, 
ge will be ready to plant out in May. 

n 
beds 





cover the hardy plants and bulb 

as soon as the weather permits. If 
you did not plant bulbs last year, do not 
neglect it this coming fall. Their blooms 
are a delight. 

Sow sweet peas as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground four inches deep ; train 
to a trellis of chicken wire at least four 
feet high. 

Plant gladioli bulbs in May. 

Poppies give a wealth of color to your 

rden. They are easy to raise. Sow very 

inly on a cloudy day or after a shower, 
where they are to bloom, barely coverin 
the seeds. They do best in deep ric 
loam. It is well to make several sowings 
at intervals. 


~~~ 
>? 


MAKE RAINY DAYS COUNT 


There are about 100 rainy days in the 
year. Since the effects of a rainy day 
are different on the business of farming 
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than on most industries of the town or 
city where men work under cover in the 
shop and in the office, seldom losing a 
day’s time, it may be well to ask the man 
on the farm how he spends his rainy days. 
Think of it, they make up almost one- 
third of the entire year! If they are 
thrown away it means a great loss of 
time and money. Farming is a business. 
Business can not run smoothly with a 
loss of one-third of the time. 

There are many things a farmer can 
do on rainy days to improve his farm and 
home. He can grease harness, get ma- 
chinery ready for the spring and summer 
work, select and clean seed for planting, 
straighten up the farm books, sharpen 
tools, repair doors, gates, feed troughs 
and buildings, put some convenience in 
the home for the housewife, inspect water 
gaps, count the stock, improve and clean 
the poultry quarters, write letters that 
may need answering, and make the farm 
invoice. The farm invoice is most impor- 
tant and should be made at least once a 
year, as it is necessary in calculating the 
profits and labor-income from the farm 
operations. 


— eer 


GOVERNMENT SEEDS 
BY W. F. WILCOX 


Some Folks Want Them and Some 
Folks Don’t 


Now is the time for the government 
free-seed distribution, and judging by all 
the hue and cry coming from the agricul- 
tural press, you would think it was one 
of the grossest evils. But did you ever 
stop to analyze just why many agricul- 
tural publications are so ‘‘ agin ’’ the free- 
seed business? Just because the seeds- 
men who advertise in their columns are 
opposed to it. Now is that a legitimate 
reason? Why not have some considera- 
tion for the poor farmer and rancher? 
No orfe ever took the trouble to ascertain - 
just how the growers stand on this sub- 
ject, but the chances are that a vast 
majority welcome the free seeds and 
count them as so much off the expense 
account. We have always had g luck 
with government seeds and know many 
others who have, and there are a great 
many of our friends who always write 
for the seeds and are mighty glad to get 
them. ~All this commotion should cease, 
for the people who get the seeds have no 
kick coming; so let all others let up on 
the opposition. Montrose, Col. 


eeepeeenenensen +o. eee 


THE CARPENTE 


With shining weapons newly sharpened, 
the carpenter goes forth to carpent. No 
work of his is e’er a fizzle, but every 
product of his chisel, and of his plane and 
saw and measure, increases human peace 
and pleasure. Oh, where would be your 
vine-clad cottage, in which you hit the 
eggs and pottage; and where would be 
your stately palace, where you drink gra 
juice from a chalice ; and where would 
the school and college, imparting forty 
kinds of knowledge, but for the man 
whose saw and hammer kick up all da 
so glad a clamor? The man who nails 
the boards and shingles deserves all 
praise, in prose and jingles; he builds 
the homes in which we tarry, in which we 
dance and sing and marry. He builds the 
church wherein the pastor explains the 
doctrines of the Master, our world-worn 
spirits elevating; he builds the rinks 
where we go skating; he builds the bleach- 
ers where we gather to see the game, the 
whole blame slather; and when we’re 
done with this world’s muddle, he builds 
the box in which we cuddle. The carpen- 
ter, in all the ages, has done far more than 
bards or sages to make the world a bet- 
ter planet than ’twas when Eve and Adam 
ran it. He builds the homes, while t’other 
fellows just sit around and work the 
bellows. WALT MASON. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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THE LIBERTY BELLBIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Pledge: ‘‘ I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
ise to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what I can for 
the Club.”’ 

We want every man, woman and child to 
become a member of this Club and help 
in the work of bird conservation. To join, 
copy the pledge, sign your name, write 
your post-office address plainly, and send 
it to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, Farm 
JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and your name will be enrolled 
and the Club button and twenty - 
Guide sent you free. There are no ina. 
no fines, no charges whatever. Speak to 
the teacher in your district and try to 
organize a Bird Club. 


s-ecr 


MONTHLY CHAT 


DeaR MEMBERS: This is an earnest 
pe from your editor, asking each mem- 
to do some special missionary work 

for the Club on Bird Day, April 9th. 

Write the pledge at the top of a blank 
sheet of paper, and make a canvass for 
members. Let no one 
in your neighborhood 
escape. Full name 
and address of each 
one must be given. 
Remember, the Club 
is for all ages be- 
tween five and 100, 
and we will not ob- 
ject if they are older. 

how Ang colors. 
Have a Liberty Bell Bird Club pennant 
in a conspicuous place. 

Don’t forget to speak to the school- 
teacher in your district about ore 
Bird Day. A suggested programme wit 
a short history of the Club and some bird 
poems will be sent free to all who send us 
a stamped addressed envelope with their 
request. 

e : the bird situation and note care- 
fully whether you have enough bird-houses 
erected, and whether there are any good 
safe thickets for the birds that re 
build in man-made houses. If possible, 

et a set of the Club houses and use them 
or models in constructing others. Rustic 
houses look best, and we know the birds 
like them. 

On Bird Day plant at least one tree, 
shrub or vine dedicated to the birds. A 
good list was published last month. If 
such trees were planted, there would be 
less complaint about the birds eating cul- 
tivated fruits and berries. A letter from 
an Idaho member states that twenty 
birds came, at one time, to eat the seeds 
from two locust trees, and he intends to 
plant two more trees of the same kind. 

Membership has now reached 330,000. 

Our new Liberty Bell Bird Club Guide 
is now ready, and in it is shown how all 
the Bird Club supplies can be obtained by 
Club members as premiums. We hope that 
every one will send for the Guide. 

In answer to rag letters, the Presi- 
dent of the Club is Wilmer Atkinson, and 
the Managing Secretary and Editor is 
Chas. P. ner. 

With regards and best wishes to all, 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, Farm Jour- 
NAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SECOND ANNUAL BIRD CENSUS 


Many excellent re were received, 
and our sincere thanks are sent to all who 


were kind enough to help us in this work. - 


pa ke districts es birds were seen 
anuary, as compared to a year . 
but ny we can state that there's « 
healthy increase. A Massachusetts mem- 
ber reports an unusual number of blue- 
birds, and seyeral members write that a 
few of the migrating birds remained. 


se to. | 





Here are the number of species reported | | 


in a few of the states: Maryland, sev- 
enteen ; California, thirteen ; Utah, thir- 
teen ; Massachusetts, nine ; Kansas, nine ; 
New York, thirty-six ; Missouri, sixteen ; 
Connecticut, nine ; Oregon, nine ; Penn- 
sylvania, nine. The other states report 
from three to nine different species. A 
few reports will come in later. 


WEEKLY CLUB STUDY FOR FRIDAY 
CLASSES IN APRIL 

April 2d. What is the best way to cele- 
brate Bird Day? What migratory birds 
have arrived? Describe their actions. 

April 9th. Why should there be a Na- 
tional Bird Day? What will the conser- 
vation of birds do for the United States ? 

April 16th. What birds nest in your 
neighborhood? Describe the nests of the 
birds in rome neighborhood. 

April 23d. What birds have you seen 
nest in bird-houses? Do the males or 
females, or both, build the nest ? 

What materials have you seen used in 
nest building ? 

April 30th. Deseribe all the birds that 
have arrived this month. Have you put 
up any bird-houses ? Why should nesting 
material be furnished for the birds ? 








QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 


Which birds should I protect and which 
ones should be destroyed? Protect all 
song and insectivorous birds, and the weed- 
seed eaters. The sparrow family, with 
the exception of the English sparrow, is 
said to save the farmers more than $89, - 
000,000 a year by destruction of weed 
seeds. An insectivorous bird is one whose 
diet is largely composed of insects. A list 
of birds to be protected would fill many 
pages of the FARM JOURNAL. The follow- 
ing birds are vicious and should be killed: 
Goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper’s 
hawk, duck-hawk and pigeon-hawk. All 
other hawks are beneficial. All owls should 
be protected, except the great-horned 
owl. The English sparrow has been de- 
clared by the government to be a pest 
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patents, signs, engines and 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser teil him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so. 


MONEY In PATEN — my Fee. Send model 
or of inventicn for free advice as to patentabil- 
ity. Write for free es 


are advertisements of bird-houses, drillers, 
shingles. 
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IDEAL BIRD HOUSES 


Imitation Stone, 8 for $1.00. Cireular Free. 
IDEAL BIRD HOUSE CO.,707 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


WAN damit A S | 


want OWEN patents. Send for 

8 free books; inventions wanted, ete. I get patent 
or no fee. Manufacturing facilities. 

Richard B. Owen, 62 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Protects the Birds 


Heavy steel sign 17 
coment 29 inches 
handsomely litho- 

~ = colors. 
eep 

protect the bards 

save your crops. 


On receipt of $5.00 we will 
send 6 signs with your name 























International Harvester 
Engines. Two Lines 
Mogul and Titan 








te HICH engine shall I buy? ’’ 
W If this question troubles 
you, a little careful obser- 

vation and investigation will show that 
the International Harvester engines 
oubt 
is left in your mind when the advan- 
tages of features like the following 


are the most satisfactory. No 


are clear to you: Extra large intake 
and exhaust valves, proper distribu- 
tion of weight, cylinder and piston 
construction, careful workmanship, 
prompt repair service, etc. 

Ask the men who have used I H C 
engines. That is the best test. The 
will tell you of the excellence of IH 
construction, simplicity, strength and 
durability. 

Study the engines yourself at the near- 
est dealer’s where International Harvester 
engines are sold. They are made in all 
styles, and range in all sizes from 1 to 50 

. P. They operate on low and high 
grade fuels. 

Write for our interesting and instructive 
catalogues, and when we send them we will 


tell you where the engines may be seen. A 
postal will do. 


International Harvester Company 


of America—————— 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 

















[If You Remodel Or Re-Shingle!| 


pa hard to improve upon good shingles both for quality 


“CREO-DIPT” 


17 Grades. 





Make this job last a lifetime by 
STAINED 
SHINGLE 
16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 
“They come in bundles ready to lay.’” 
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and, where they drive other birds away, 
had better be destroyed. Crows, mag- 
pies and blue jays are of doubtful value, 
and where they increase in such numbers 
as to harm other birds or destroy crops, a 
judicious thinning out is necessary. Condi- 
tions differ throughout this country, and 
common sense must be used. No bird 
should be destroyed unless positive evi- 
dence of its harmfulness is seen. 

Can I hunt during game season, and be 
a member of the Club? Yes, but we hope 
you will be a sportsman and remember 
that unless game birds have fair protec- 
tion they will become extinct like the 
passenger pigeon. 

Should bird-houses be cleaned in the 
spring ? Opinions differ. If very foul and 
filled with rubbish, yes; otherwise, let 
them alone. Never touch a woodpecker’s 

or flicker’s nest. 


THE NEST 


A nest may consist of a few sticks or 
an elaborate, beautifully constructed 
hanging receptacle. It may be on the 
ground, on a tree, in a cliff, in a barn, in 
a chimney, fastened to the side of a 
dwelling, or in a bird-house. Change of 
conditions has greatly affected nest build- 
ing. The usual influences which determine 
nest building are: 1, protection ; 2, con- 
dition of young at birth ; 3, temperament 
of the bird; 4, construction of the bird; 
and 5, habit of feeding andinstinct. The 
majority of birds nest alone, but a few— 
swallows and martins—nest in colonies. 
Most birds hide their nests, although 
shore and sea birds lay their eggs in the 
open. 

The following materials are used in nest 
building: Leaves,. lichens, twigs, grass, 
moss, bark, clay, mud, fur, feathers, hair, 
paper, rags, wool, yarn, string, etc. Man 

irds, through their salivary glands, emit 
a kind of glue, which is used in construct- 
ing their nests. To show how badly birds 
need nesting material, a member wrote us 
that the robins took the strings and labels 
from around the plants and wove them 
into their nests. One member put out 
red, white and blue yarns, cut in six-inch 
lengths, and almost every nest in that 
vicinity had some of these colors in it. 
We hope that all our members will place 
some good os material where the 
birds can find it. s the robins, phoebes 
and swallows all use mud, pans of soft 
mud should be put out for them if the 
season is dry. 

Robins are indifferent builders and their 
nests are poorly constructed of twigs and 
mud. Storms frequently destroy them. 

The belted kingfisher patiently exca- 
vates, in the side of a steep cliff, a hole 
about four feet in depth. Bank-swallows, 
in fact all swallows, are fond of company, 
so they dig holes all over the faceof acliff 
and live in comfort. These holes are from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches deep, and 
the end of the tunnel is lined with feathers, 
grass, etc. ; 

The woodpecker family are noted for 
the way they chisel out nests in either 
sound or partially-decayed trees. If these 
nests are deserted, they are quickly ap- 

ropriated by bluebirds, owls, tree-swal- 
ows, wrens, wood-ducks, nuthatches, tit- 
mice and chickadees. The swifts, at one 
time, built in hollow trees, but gradually, 
as civilization advanced, they deserted the 
trees for chimneys, and here they glue 
their wicker cradles to the bricks, 

The barn-swallow hangs its clay nest to 
a rafter. The Baltimore oriole weaves a 
wonderful pouch and hangs it from a limb, 
beyond the reach of boys and snakes. The 
chipping sparrow always lines her nest 
wit hovwehate, Volumes could be writ- 
. ten on this subject, and we hope that our 
members will study nest building care- 
fully this spring. Be careful not to touch 
the nest. 

The birds that now build in man-made 
‘houses_are bluebirds, chickadees, crested 
fiycatchers, wood-ducks, flickers, house- 








finches, sparrow-hawks, _—- martins, 
screech-owls, robins, English sparrows, 
starlings, tree-swallows, titmice, wood- 
peckers, wrens and catbirds. 

Robins, catbirds and flycatchers want 
an open house, barely more than a bracket. 

Use this as a plan in studying nest build- 
ing: 1, name of bird; 2, when the mat- 
ing began; 8, actions during courtship ; 
4, when nest building started ; 5, whether 
male or female or both did the building ; 
6, site of the nest ; 7, materials used ; 8, 
when the nest was completed ; 9, how the 
birds acted during the building season. 

Now, bird students, get busy. 





LIBERTY BELL BIRD-HOUSES 
Made by a Bird Lover Who Understands 
Birds 
These rustic and artistic houses are for 
those who do not have the time nor the 
facilities for building houses, and for oth- 
ers to use as models. 





No. 21, Bluebird. No, 12, (Swinging) No. 25, Woodpecker 
Wren or Bluebird. or Flicker 

By parcel post, prepaid, $1.25 each or 
three for $3.50. No. 17, 
wren house, $1 each. 
No. 100, open houses 
for robins, catbirds, 
etc., $1 postpaid. No. 
50, special for wrens 
or blue birds, seventy- 
five cents each. To all 
bird- house orders add 
ten per cent. if outside 
ourth parcel post 
zone. Four-room martin house, $5, plus 
— Complete catalogue on re- 
quest. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, Farm 
JOURNAL, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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No. 50, 
Wren or Bluebird of 








OBSERVATIONS BY MEMBERS 


I have seen several birds carry pieces 
of bread to a bath pan and dip them in 
before eating them. 

Pennsylvania. M. R. Brostvus.: 

The wrens in a bird-house here raised 
three broods last summer. It was enjoy- 
able to watch them getting worms for the 
little ones. ELMER M. KECK, Indiana, 

Robins show a great difference in select- 
ing a site for their nests. Some build on 


On this are advertisements of engines, roofing, 
stump pales and creosote oil, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, lt is to your interest todo so. 
























Monarch Steel Stump Puller 
Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee Investigate. 


Try a 
old razor shave like new send:50c. & 





jorated HoneCo.Sta.G2,Haverhill, Mass, 








ELLIS 
ENGINES 


devel 


than other engines do on gasoline, 
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és NGOINE 
-are simple in construction and 


operation—only three working 
ay my exclusive fea- 
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‘* Engine 
Ellis Engines in detail. S 
fora copy. 

ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY, 





2887 E. Grand Bivd.,Detroit,Mich. 


maximum power at minimum expense. 
For only 6 cents you can run an Ellis Engine for 
10 rs. They develop more power on kerosene 




















EASILY! 


Without horses, powder or men. 


The ‘‘K”’ Hand Power Stump P. ts 
the stumps out c/ean, roots ‘all. 
Easier to handle than a team. 
Weighs only 171 Ibs., one man pulls,96,000 Ibs. 
The powerisin the machine. Makes stump 
pulling a one-man spare-time job. Guaran- 
teed not to break or get out of order, Com- 
plete with 200 feet English weatherproof.steel 
cable. Me oma to = Used by nen 
~\ Gov’tin Alaska, and many States. 
Counties. Get my bignew Free book 
on and learn why-the 
“*K” is the quickest, easiest and 
cheapest way to clear your land, 
Write today for direct-to-you 
money saving offer. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK 
Box A, 1926/2nd ‘Ave. 








CREOSOTE OIL 
Jor FARM USE 


REOSOTED WOOD lasts many 
times as long as untreated w when 
exposed to the dampness of the soil. 


All fence ts, sills, ice ho Silos, 
ste.shaukd wageeolahen to scaeuiinees, 
We have a special A dyectntresi one 
GRADE ONE LIQ CREOSOTE‘*OIL 
for farm use, 


It can be used witha brush oriip any 
kind of tank. Creosoting adds littleto 
the cost, but greatly increases thelifeof 
the wood. It is the thrifty, economical 
way to use wood for such purposes. 
Full information on request, 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING.CO. 
New York Chicago _—— 


Boston 8t, Low 
Cleveland cinnati 
Pitts it 
Birmingham Kansas City 


i lis \ 
Salt Lake City Seattle 
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sts, others on tops of trees. One pair 
uilt in a willow only two feet from the 
ground; another pair on a tree fifteen 
feet high. S. Dickinson, Connecticut. 


A not infrequent error about the robin 
may be pointed out. Many think that the 
mother bird is less brilliantly colored than 
her mate. This is not so, for what one 
generally regards as the mother bird is 
the dull spotted young. 

Colorado. SARAH AND MILLIE GRIMES. 


We are greatly bothered with the Eng- 
lish sparrows, but find if we keep the 
purple-martin house down until the mar- 
tins come back, the martins will circle 
around their old homes and keep the Eng- 
glish sparrows from nesting in them. 

Ohio. JOHN HELLER. 


The wrens fed their young the first week 
with tiny green worms, the second week 
with small brown millers, and later with 
larger worms. They fed the young on 
an average of once a minute for hours. 
A humming-bird’s nest here is no larger 
than a silver half-dollar. The outside is 
the color of the apple limb it is on; the 
inside, white, like cotton. The eggs were 
like two white peas, and when the young 
hatched out they looked like honey-bees. 
It was two weeks before they were large 
enough to fill the nest. 

Michigan. MINNIE E. OSBORNE. 


The accompanying picture shows Victor 
and Harlan Eisenbrandt, two Liberty Bell 





An Illinois Bird Bath 


Bird Club boys of Illinois. Back of the 
boys is a bath and drinking receptacle 
used last summer by twelve varieties of 
birds. 


oo 


BIRDS IN DISGUISE 


Our first bird game caused a great 
amount of interest, and many schools used 
it to the delight and instruction of the 
scholars. Here is another game sent in 
by Hannah M. Horner, of Colorado, the 
answers will be printed next month. All 
= can be answered by the name of a 
bird : 

1. A boy’s name, an exclamation and 
a part of a chain. 2. To peddle. 3. A 
color and a letter. 4. An erial toy. 5. 
A blaze ; not out, and to leave. 
wrote ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’’? 7. An 
American general, a vowel, and cautious. 
8; A bee’s product and part of her body. 
9. A bird that crows, a vowel, and also. 
10. A girl and what she ate. 11. An un- 
truthful bird. 12. A 
ruler and an angler. 
13. What a silly per- 
son is called . 14, Is- 
lands in the Atlantic. 

| 15. A lifting ma- 
chine. 16. A native of the Ot- 
toman empire and what opens a 


WILLY WOODPECKER IS “ MAKING A NAME 
FOR HIMSELF "’ 


lock. 17. A vegetable and a bird. 18, 
Something a polite hen does not do. 19. 
Total weight and part of a bird. 20. A 
color and a carpenter’s tool. 21. Part 


















6. Who: 
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of an apple, what Oliver Twist wanted, 
and an insect. 22. Thrash, not rich, and 
a boy’s name. 23. An industrious insect 
and a gourmand. 24. The heavens and 
a good time. 
TO THE WRENS 
BY J. M. MORSE 


We've built a little bird-house 
For Mr. and Mrs. Wren; 

One inch one-eighth, the opening, 
So sparrows can’t get in. 


To make it quite attractive 
We’ve done our very best ; 

With corrugated paper 
We've lined the little nest. 


We've made it fast to branches 
Of a leaning cedar tree ; 

A friendly honeysuckle 
Makes it snug as snug can be. 


We’re waiting now for tenants, 
And hope they’ll quickly come; 

From harm we'll try to guard them 
While making this their home. 


Maybe the wrens don’t know it, 
And yet they’re very wise; 

Perhaps they’d come more quickly 
If we should advertise. 


We'll give the rental gratis 
As long as they will stay. 
Please tell them that; and maybe 
They’ll come here right away. 


Come and see the home provided, 
We’re sure you’ll think it great. 

Come, Mr. Wren, we like you; 
Come, and bring your little mate! 
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BIRD CLUB SUPPLIES 

The Educational Pamphlets, eight now 
ready: 1, All about ‘‘The Robin’’; 2, 
“Bird-Houses”; 3, “Attracting the Birds”; 
4, ‘* Bird Enemies ’’; 5, ‘‘ Henry Ford’s 
Bird Sanctuary’’; 6, ‘‘ Purple Martins’’; 
7, ‘‘Hawks and Owls ’’; 8, ‘‘Four Birds of 
Doubtful Value ’’—blue jay, crow, purple 
grackle and magpie ; each five cents. 

The ‘‘ Bird Guide,’’ being Land Birds 
East of the Rockies, showing 304 birds in 
natural colors, seventy-five cents. 

‘*Tilustrated Bird Dictionary,’’ a note- 
book of 232 birds, not in colors, thirty-five 
cents. 

Reed’s ‘‘ Western Bird Guide. Birds of 
the Rockies and West to the Pacific.”’ 
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More than 500 pictures of birds in natural 
colors, $1: 

The Government Bulletin, ‘‘ Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of the Farm and Orchard,”’ 
natural colors, twenty cents. 


The Badge of the Club (a button) free 
to all who sign the pledge ; lost badges 
will be replaced for three cents each. 


Our “ Spare the Birds ’’warning signs are 
now ready—three for a two-cent stamp, 
ten for six cents and more at this rate. 


The Official Pennant, green 
Pag wool and white letters; size, 
24 x 1114 inches, forty cents. 


Pictures of birds, 6 x 9 inches, in full 
colors. Two sets now ready. Set No. 1: 
Barn-owl, purple martin, English spar- 
rows, white-breasted nuthatch and blue 
jay. Price, 10 cents for set. Set No. 2: 
Robin, red- winged blackbird, song-spar- 
row, red-headed woodpecker and barn- 
swallow. Price, 10 cents for set. 


The FARM JOURNAL for five years, $1. 


REPORTS FROM CLUB MEMBERS 


I saw thirty-six different varieties of 
birds last August. 

Kentucky. PAUL YOUNG. 

[We wish that all members would keep 
records of the variety of birds they jen) 


I saw a red-shouldered hawk swoop 
down in our chicken yard, and catch a 
small rat. 

Connecticut. RALPH G. WALER. 

[The red-shouldered hawk is one of our 
beneficial birds. ] 


I have on my list this year sixty-seven 
different birds. Here we have wild geese, 
fish-hawks and eagles. Had a bird res- 
taurant last winter as usual. 

Vermont. Mrs. W. C. PRESTON. 

[An excellent list. Send us a report. | 


I have a list of ninety-four local birds 
and am now busy on the warblers. [I built 
several bird-houses which were occupied 
by bluebirds and wrens. 

Pennsylvania. J. WILSON. 

[Good work, The warblers are very 
interesting. ] 


The barn-swallows, pewees, wrens, 
song-sparrows and red-headed wood- 
peckers keep our garden almost free from 
injurious insects. 

Missouri. JOSEPHINE EDWARDS. 

[We wish that every one would realize 
what great work our birds do.] 


When the crows get thick enough to do 
damage we kill one and hang the carcass 











Sai ow» Concrete Mixer 





Send me your name and I'll send you, sbselutely 
free, blue-print plans and complete instruc- 
tions for building a practical, thoroughly- 
roven - made 






George C. Sheldon, Pres., S. M. Co., 
Box 8212, Nehawka, Neb, 











The MONARCH 


FRENCH BURR MILL 


This mill is a money-saver and a : 
Your chore boy can grind all the f. 
stock and table corn-meal, rye, graham or buck- 
wheat flour for yourself—also for your neighbors, 
at a profit. 
Don’t pay some one else good money for dine. 
in line 


You can do z yourself, This 


with modern farm efficiency. Even if you 

have only a few head of stock, this Feed 

Mill will save money for you. Never wears 
out, special information. 
Tell us what kind and how 
much power you have, 

SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY 

Box 267, Muncy, Pa. 


ANY of the HIRED HELP 
CAN RUN THIS MILL 





| Wanted 








At once—men and women everywhere to 
. aid us in our Great National Adv. Cam- 
ign on MAKE EM WHITE W. Wax—$l15 to $50 per 


pa 
week—liberal credit—free goods—adv. help. Write at once to 
NEWBERRY CO.., Inc., S-202 Peoria St., Chicago, U.S.A. 












the farm 


Low in cost with large covering 
capacity. Great for all metal sur- 
faces, wood and ready roofings. 
Prevents rusting and _ rotting. 
Black only. At your dealers or 
shipped direct. Booklet on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Pittsb 
Cleveland Cincinnati Kansas City 
Binonegetie Detroit Salt Lake City 

irmingham Seattle 
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in a conspicuous place. 
very effective scarecrow. 
ashington. RAE TAYLOR. 
[The government says that at times 
the crows must be driven away, so your 
plan is a good one to know. ] 


I am feeding the birds this winter and 
have seen the following ones at my feed- 
ing place: Cardinal, white-breasted nut- 
hatch, chickadee, tufted titmouse, black- 
bird, snowbird and song-sparrow. I feed 
them suet, sunflower-seed, bread-crumbs 
and grain. 

Pennsylvania. RUPLE MITCHELL. 

[You are fortunate to have so many 
winter visitors. ] 

Take old tea or coffee pots; shut the 
covers—or, if there is no cover, fasten on 
a piece of tin with fine picture-wire. Mark 
a circle on the side, and with a can-opener 


This makes a 
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cut part way around. Bend this down for 
a step. Fasten securely on buildings or 
trees. Wrens and bluebirds build in these 
houses of mine. J. R. T., Michigan. 


We set up our Christmas tree on the 
lawn the day after Christmas, and kept 
it supplied with suet and bones, and we 
were well rewarded by the presence of 
many birds. Last summer we kept a pan 
of fresh water in the center of a bed of 
nasturtiums, and the birds were delighted 
with it. 

New Hampshire. ELLIE H. Rowe. 

[That is practical work, and the kind 
we want our members to do. ] 

Colonel Brown suggests as to English 
sparrows : ‘‘No birds are to be killed, but 
wardens are to be appointed to cover all 
districts. These wardens to destroy all 
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the Ist and 15th of March, April, May, 
June and August, for six years. The life 
of an English sparrow is a little more than 
five and a half years. This would humanely 
rid the country of these pests. 

Illinois. JENNIE CASE. 


[An excellent plan, and we hope it will 
be carried out everywhere. } 


I am eighty-one years old and have pro- 
tected a colony of eaves-swallows for the 
last twenty years. There are from 600 
to 1,000 in the colony and there were 300 
nests on my buildings last year. We have 
a hard fight to protect the birds from the 
English sparrows who have ‘‘done up’”’ 
many of our birds. 

Nebraska. J. S. PEcHam. 

[You have a colony to be proud of, and 
our congratulations are sent to you as one 








nests and eggs of the English sparrows on 





of our faithful workers. } 





| Splendid Menchandiss Rewards for Farm Journal Clubs 











MAN’S WATCH, No. 1216 


Sent postpaid for only 3 subscriptions to the 
Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


This is an attractive thin-model open-face 
man’s watch of the regulation size, 
new this year. It has a reliable 
straight-line Swiss movement, with 
quick-train escapement, and is a re- 
liable timekeeper. Stem wind and 
stem set. The case is of gun-metal, 
which looks well and lasts indefi- 
nitely. Latest style Louis XIV bow, 

orcelain dial with Arabic figures. 

0. 1216 can also be furnished in a 
plain polished nickel-silver case if 
desired. 









See other pages of this issue for other popular articles 
offered by us. Or send for complete free catalog. 











“OVERLAND” WATCH, No. 0-6 


Sent postpaid for only 2 subscriptions to the 
Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


This is the fourth season that we have 
offered this watch to Farm Journal readers, 
and the hundreds that we have 
sent out show how popular it is. 

The “ Overland” is strongly built 
to meet the hardest kind of hand- 
ling, and is suitable for rough work 
on the farm or for a boy at school. 
fa Each “Overland” is given six days’ 
=. timing and regulation at the fac- 
tory, and should keep good time 
from the beginning. 

The case is nickel, with gold- 
finished movement and clear Arabic 
figured dial. Stem wind, of course, 
and stem set. 







MAN’S WATCH, No. 3510 


Sent postpaid for 6 subscriptions to the 
Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


The thinner a watch is, in these days, the 
more popular it is, and it is certain that 
the very thin models are pleasant to 
handle and graceful in appearance. 
The new watch No. 3510 is thor- 
oughly up to date in this respect as 
in ers. Its thinness, handsome 
gun-metal case, and artistic gold dial 
give ita —— totally new 
effect, without ing in the least 

hy. For an inexpensive watch 
it will be found an excellent time- 
piece, having a costly Swiss bridge- 
type movement, the t run- 
ning on seven selected ruby jewels. 
We highly recommend this 









WATCH GUARANTEE 
Each watch is in perfect running condition when placed in the mails. 
Any mechanical defects due to faulty construction or workmanship 
will be repaired without charge, for a period of one year. 











LADY’S WATCH, No. 50 se 
Sent postpaid for only 3 subscriptions to the 
Farm Journal, new or renewal. 

The illustration shows the exact size, 
No. 6, of this attractive watch, which is 
for girls what the No. 1216, shown on 
this page, is for boys, The 
beautiful gun-metal case, the 
small size, the white porcelain 
dial, are all included, and the 
Swiss movement will be found 
very reliable and satisfactory as 
a timekeeper. ( Note : The Euro- 
pean war has affected the supply 
of the Swiss movement used in 
this watch, and it may be neces- 
sary to supply in some watches 
ins a reliable American 
movement. In all other respects 
the watch is as described above.) 
No. 50 can be supplied also in 
nickel-silver case. 









LADY’S WRIST WATCH, No. 854 


Sent postpaid for 10 subscriptions to the Farm 
Journal, new or renewal. 


A charming little watch, of the popular wrist 
or bracelet type. The attractive gun-metal case 
and imported Swiss seven-jeweled movement are 
of the same make and quality as our other watches 
listed on this page. The watch is securely attached 
to the suede Goer strap, and the color combina- 
tion of gun-metal case, white porcelain dial and 
grey leather is most harmonious and satisfying. 





LADY’S GOLD WATCH, No. 2704 


Sent postpaid for 10 subscriptions to the Farm 
Journal, new or renewal. 

The movement of this beautiful little watch 
is an imported Swiss seven-jew- 
eled lever; the case is gold - filled, 
of charming design. The illustra- 
tion shows this watch in the exact 
size, and with the white enamel 
dial which is regularly furnished 
with this model. The simple but 
beautiful gold - filled case is guar- 
anteed for ten years’ wear, and 
the imported Swiss movement 
carries the most positive guarantee 
of satisfaction. This is a watch 
which any woman or girl may be 
proud to carry. 


COMPASS WATCH, No. 837-R 


Sent postpaid for only 3 subscriptions to the 
Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


This valuable instrument is something that 
every boy should if he goes into the woods 
or on cross-country “hikes.” It combines a cor- 
rect and reliable watch with an accurate compass, 
and the two together enable the owner to go 
where he wishes, woods or unknown 
country, with s and certainty. Watch is 


nickel-plated, with crystal “eae for 
the watch and com a tem wind and 
stem set. All Boy its should carry them. 
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el Rl et 
TO DRESS | 

ne 

That suit is best that fits me 


eer 


Te making of history hos. gene hand 


(PPP PPP LPL aor 


in hand with the making of fashions, 

so manufacturers and designers must 
keep in touch with currentevents. In the 
unification of Italy, the blouses worn by 
General Garibaldi’s soldiers were copied in 
the Garibaldi waists. The battle of Magen- 
ta was responsible for one of the ugliest 
colors ever worn by women. The Boxer 
uprising, with the looting which followed, 
created a vogue for Chinese embroideries 
and Mandarim coats, and the Balkan War 
was followed by an epidemic of peasant 
blouses. At present we are offered the 
Russian top boot, which is supposed to be 
the natural accompaniment of the short 
skirt ; but American women have been 
too used to trim and shapely foot-gear to 
adopt its wrinkled clumsiness. However, 
if present conditions continue, the cloth- 
top shoe will become a matter of neces- 
sity, not choice, for most of the leather 
comes from abroad, and its importation 
has practically ceased. One sees some 
startling effects in white, sand and putty 
colored cloth tops and spats ; but the con- 
servative woman has no cause for alarm, 
for cloth tops are also obtainable in black, 
and the cloth can be ‘*‘ made in America.”’ 

There is a military air about the spring 
fashions which is very appealing to young 
women and girls. Older women, as usual, 
will have to modify the styles to their 
own particular needs. Covert cloth is a 
welcome revival, for it looks well and 
wears well. It comes in natural tan shades, 
sand and putty, the various grays, olive 
and brownish effects, so all complexions 
and tastes may be suited. Suits of covert 
cloth usually have a circular skirt and a 
tailored coat with many pockets. The 
coat may be full long or short, or in Nor- 
folk styie. The belt may be high or low, 
but pockets abound, and as they are usually 
patch pockets, they are not so difficult to 
achieve. The new blouses button to the 
throat or are worn witha guimpe. Sleeves 
are usually long. The waist line is normal 
for day dresses, but party frocks for young 
girls are usually made in Empire style, 
with the lifted waist line. The new hats 
are quite small, and in numberless touches 
one sees a revival of the 1860 styles, which, 
if managed with taste and common sense, 
are quaint and attractive; but waren 4 
these one gets the usual effect of freakis 
ugliness. 

In ladies’ skirt No. 7053 we have one of 
the new models suitable for cloth or any 
medium-weight material, and may be 
made with high or regulation waist line 
and with or without the pocket. The skirt 
would do nicely with either of the coats 
shown, No. 7068, being in covert cloth, 
with high-waist effect, having a division 
at the waist line in front, the fullness 
being pores into a plainer lower por- 
tion. This would allow the coat to be cut 
out of an old garment, or short pieces of 
material. 

Ladies’ and misses’ bolero, No. 7065, is 
made of lighter-weight material ; tussah, 
—_ Panama, voile and some of the 
silks may be used. The pattern provides 
for several styles of closing, and a variety 
of trimming may be used. 

Two waists areshown. No, 7052 is sim- 
plicity itself, and will look well in any of 
the waist materials. The ‘ee collar 
and cuffs are very attractive. aist No. 
7061 is also simple but is fuller across the 
front and buttons right up to the chin. 

Dress No. 7035 is intended for silk, silk 
and wool and medium-weight woolens and 
may have a jacket to match. The circular 
skirt and the overblouse are of the same 
materia! ; the underhblouse is of net, lace 
or chiffon. The girdle and buttons are of 
satin. 

An attractive coat suit for misses is 
shown in No. 7049, and is developed in 
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covert cloth. The circular skirt with raised 
waist line has three gores. The prettily 
shaped coat buttons up to the chin and 
has a belt under each arm. The pattern 
will do for small women as well as misses. 

An all-over apron of new cut is shown 
in No, 7048 and is sure to be popular. 

Two dresses for girls appear this month. 
No. 7076 may be developed in serge, chev- 
iot, poplin, danish cloth, Panama, cash- 
mere, linen or heavy cottons. It is worn 
with a guimpe which may be of cotton, 
challis or china silk. 

A trim little dress of oo and plaid 
material, in cotton or wool, may be made 
by No. 7083 ; the pockets are sure to please. 

Boys’ suit No. 7020 provides for plain 
waist and trousers. The waist is in regu- 
lation shirt form, but ends at the waist, 
where it is gathered on tape or elastic. 
The trousers are in bloomer style. 

Crinkled seersucker, gin ham and cham- 
bray are good materials for rompers No. 


Farm Journal Patterns 


In ordering, be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ — 


accompany each pattern. 
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6997. The pattern provides for high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves. 

An attractive set of short clothes is 
given in No. 7071, providing for a dress 
and full set of underclothes. 

The useful bag shown in the illustration 
was made of a 
piece of linen in 
the natural 
color. The 
basket of flow- 
ers is worked in 
cross-stitch, 
and the draw- 

strings are 

made of car- 
pet-thread 
(which matches 
the linen) braid- 
ed together, the ends tied to form tassels. 

Russian suit No. 7074 is in good style, 
to be made of cloth, serge, linen, Galatea, 
kindergarten cloth or other heavy cottons. 











are the best in the market, and 
they are guaranteed. Our Farm 
Journal Fair,Play comes in with 
every order. Full directions, 
including quantity of material, 


upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and 
under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and 


‘ length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will 


measure 24 in. over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will measure only 24 in. In 
such case you need a six-year-old pattern. Price, 10 cents for any pattern. FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








Ladies’ Waist. 6 sizes, 34, 36, 388, 40, 42, 
sizes, 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 
inches bust measure, 7053. Ladies’ Skirt. 6 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 inches waist measure. 7065. 


7052. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Boleros. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40, 44 inch 


7061. Ladies’ Waist. 6 


7063. Ladies’ Coat. 6 sizes, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 


bust re. 7020. Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes, 





4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 7076. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 7049. Misses’ Coat Suit. 4 sizes, 


14, 16, 18, 20 years. 7071. Child’s Short Clothes. 4 sizes, six months, 1, 2, 3 years. 


7083. Child’s 


Dress. 5 sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 7048. Ladies’ Apron. 3 sizes, 36, 40, 44 inches bust measure. 
7074. Boys’ Russian Suit. 3 sizes, 2, 4, 6 years. 6997. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
7035. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches bust measure. 


Be careful to give size and correct measure. 


Keep this page for future use. Send 


10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. For 2 cents we will senda 
copy of ‘‘ The Fashion World’’; and for 25 cents, to FARM JOURNAL subscribers 
only, our new booklet, ‘‘ Dressmaking Self-Taught.’’ 





Address, FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 


There is for us no better pasture over 
the fence than grows in the field wherein 
we find ourselves. There is no better 
view of the world’s condition or needs to 
be gained by us, than from that coign of 
vantage to which we have been severally 
assigned. 


er 


O trebly blest, and blest forever, 

Are they whom true affection binds, 
No cold distrust nor janglings sever 

The union of their constant minds; 
But life in blended current flows, 

Serene and sunny to the close ! 

The policy and purpose of this paper is to 
“Ever Help and Never Harm its Readers.” 














For several years we had 
been in debt, and had just 
made the last payment on 
the farm the year of the 
drought. We had to go in debt that year 
for food for the family and stock, hoping 
to pay it back the next year. We worked 
hard and put out a good crop, but the next 
year there was alsoa complete failure. We 
paid what we could but couldn’t pay near 
all, and it was so bad to know that the 
men we owed needed it and we had nothing 
with which to pay them. But they did not 
push us, as they knew we would pay if 
we could. Husband had appeared cheer- 
ful till in February of the second year, 
when he came in one day utterly dis- 
couraged, and said he didn’t see how in 
the world we could ever pull through. 
This disheartened me more than all that 
had gone before. After he had gone to 
work, I took it all to the Friend who never 
fails. I told Him all about it. My writing 
was all I had to depend on, and I had never 
had much success at that. I promised God 
one-tenth of all I made if He would help 
me make a success. In just a day or two 
I received a check for $3.75; this helped 
to buy bread for a few weeks, and from 
that day to this we have been more and 
more successful. ‘‘It is always darkest 
just before dawn,’’ and that was the 
darkest day I ever knew. 

There are two kinds of women (and 
then some more) in every vicinity. One 
of them always comes in on the days when 
you are busiest and notin very good humor 
anyhow, and she says: ‘‘ My, but youdo 
look bad! You look as old as your ma did 
when she died, and she was eighty, wasn’t 
she? Don’t a person age fast when they 
marry? Mrs. H. was saying only yester- 
day that she didn’t wonder you looked 
old, for your children were so bad and 
noisy they were enough to run you crazy. 
She said you used to sew so nicely, but 
you seemed to have lost your knack, for 
Mary’s new dress didn’t hang right at 
all.’’ Thus she goes on, while you get 
more and more nervous; but after she 
eats a hearty dinner she suddenly remem- 
bers an errand, and off she goes. While 
you are trying to catch up with your neg- 
lected tasks, in comes the other kind of a 
woman. ‘‘Hello!’’ she calls, cheerily, 
‘‘sewing? Let me baste for you, and 
I'll also work these buttonholes in Mary’s 
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apron. I can’t talk good unless I’m busy. 
You are looking lotsbetter. Mrs. B. was 
saying to-day that the years only added 
new charm to your face, that you grew 
old beautifully. And I told her yours was 
a nature so sweet that time only added to 
your charms. Then, too, you have such 
sweet-mannered children; I guess they 
help to keep you young and pretty. How 
nicely you sew. I think Mary’s new dress 
so pretty; all the girls are crazy for one 
like it. Well, I’ve finished the basting and 
buttonholes, so I’ll go; but I’m coming 
in again soon, for I like to hear you 
talk.’”’ How happy you are after she has 
gone, and how different everything looks ! 
You hurry at your tasks and by sundown 
all is done, thanks to the helpful cheer 
of the other woman. 

Do you know that the day I love best of 





HER WEDDING GOWN 
BY LYDIA M. DUNHAM O’NEIL 


There are yards of shimmering satin, 
There are folds of delicate lace; 
There are clusters of dainty blossoms, 
As sweet as her own sweet face. 
And here in the flow’r-laden country, 
Afar from the sordid town, 
She mingles them all together 

In a beautiful wedding gown. 


There are threads as soft and silken 
As a cobweb’s finest strand, 
And they gather in dainty stitches 
’Neath the touch of her careful hand. 
On her faint-flushed cheeks, rose-tinted, 
Lie her lashes, long and brown, 
Veiling her blue eyes tender, 
As she sews on her wedding gown. 


Anon through the white-draped window 
Comes the humming of honey-bees, 
And the sound of the south wind, : 

sighing 
In the balm-of-Gilead trees. 
And she weaves on the loom of memory 
Each sweet, old-fashioned sound, 
With the odor of apple-blossoms, 
Into her wedding gown. 


She thinks of the happy present, 
She dreams of the peaceful past, 
And prays that each coming hour 
May be sweeter than the last. 
Her beautiful task is finished, 
And she tenderly lays it down; 
May her wedded life be lovely 
As her shimmering wedding gown! 





all the springtime is the day our mocking- 
bird comes back? Usually about the 
middle of April some fine morning I see 
him in the top of the hedge tree that 
stands at the gate, swaying back and 
forth and pouring out his soul in song. 
He will begin by mocking my little chicks, 
and many times I run to see what kind of 
a ‘‘varmint’’ has caught them ; then he 
goes on, mocking all the birds in the 
vicinity. At night he sits in the tea-rose 
bush and mocks my guineas and my whip- 
poorwill. I love him, bless him, and long 
for his coming again. 

It is disgusting to hear a married woman 
always wishing she were single, and say- 
ing that no man would ever ‘‘ fool her 
again.’’ I always think there’d be one 
who wouldn’t try to—namely, her hus- 
band. Any life, married or single, is just 
what we make it. The keynote toa happy 
life is loving, unselfish service for others, 
and of course the married woman must 
give more of this; but she receives her 
recompense in the love of husband and 
children. When I hear a woman complain 
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that married life is all misery, I know 
that selfishness is probably the main- 
spring of her troubles. 

There will be many ready to tell you 
that any hard task you undertake can 
never be accomplished ; they will prophesy 
failure and tell you the dangers that lie in 
your pathway. But don’t give any heed 
to them—go on with a smile on your face. 
Take off your coat and work, work! And 
you'll do the thing that they all prophesied 
couldn’t be done. There’s ten to predict 
failure to one that’s predicting success, 
and if you heed them you’ll die of the 
blues before you ever accomplish anything. 

Sometimes we meet girls whose man- 
ners are beyond criticism when in com- 
pany, but we would be amazed if we. 
could follow them into the privacy of their 
own homes and see how rude and selfish 
they are there. True politeness, like 
charity, should begin at home; and the 
girl who is unkind to little brother, and 
who lazily allows her mother to do all the 
work, is not a true lady at heart. 


THE SPARE ROOM 

‘‘Some of you put Jesus in the spare 
room of your hearts,’’ said Billy Sunday. 
‘* Ever see a spare room? It’s usually up 
in the northwest corner, two blocks away 
from any fire. It’s where you put the 
preachers and the presiding elders when 
they come to visit you. I’d just as soon 
sleep between two cakes of ice as in a 
spare room. I’d just as soon sleepin a 
sepulchre as in a spare room. We used to 
have one when I lived down on the farm. 
It was a little room, with a patch of 
green carpet on the floor, with polliwogs 
and snakes and eels for a design. Grand- 
father made the bed, and it had no slats 
or springs. The room always had a spooky 
appearance, and they couldn’t have got- 
ten me into it after dark if they’d have 
given me afarm. Strangers always got 
that room, and they always had my 
sympathy.’”’ 

- — - eee 
CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


The wandering air to-day is filled 
With music sweet and wild, 

No longer Nature, pent and stilled, 
Remains an idle child ; 

The osiers by the river side 
Have thrilled and redder grown, 

The quickened landscape far and wide 
Presents a gladder tone.— BOYCE. 


The FARM JOURNAL stands up for women 
folks and expects women folks to stand 
up for it. And they do; do you? 

When things go awry the young wife 
will do well to remember that despite the 
fact that it holds the honeymoon, the first 
year of married life is hardest, or most 
trying. Soif husband surprises you once 
in a while, just keep yourself sweet, re- 
membering that when matters begin to 
adjust, these things will disappear. 

Sometimes housewives think they best 
show their ability as good cooks and en- 
tertainers by fairly cumbering the table 
with different varieties of food. That is 
where they are mistaken. The highest 
mark of ability in this direction is to have 
a few dishes and have them all prepared 
just as well as they can be. And think 
how much work would be saved if all did 
that way. To have a few kinds of food 
on the table at a time, does not mean 
that you shall serve the same thing day 
after day. Where there are so many good 
things right from the farm, we may have 
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a change with every meal. This is a good 
bill of fare: Cereals as the staple in the 
morning ; vegetables and meat at noon ; 
and fruits (if they do not disagree) with 
a light supper at night. Think what end- 
less varieties there may be with such a 
menu ! 


Do not let these splendid spring morn- 
ings all pass without getting out into the 
woods to een them. There is something 
about a walk in the sunshine on an early 
spring morning that can not be put into 
words. The light seems to penetrate the 
system and make the nerves tingle. The 
keen fresh air seems charged with life 
and hope and new purpose. The birds’ 
songs, the tender opening leaves, the 
flowers pushing up through the soil, are 
all so cheery. To get the good of it be- 
fore it quickly passes, go out and walk 
and look and listen, and sing or whistle 
and forget there is work in the world. 
‘Well, of course,’’ you say, ‘‘I will go 
sometime; but I am too busy this morn- 
ing—there are the dishes and the beds 
and the mending.’’ For once let routine 
go! Such a morning may not come again, 
and a week hence you will not know 
whether the dishes were washed on time or 
not, but you will feel better for the walk. 


2ee 


HOMELY WRINKLES 


Don’t worry about the future, 
The present is all thou hast. 
The future will soon be present, 
And the present will soon be past. 


Let us make ourselves pleasant people 
to live with. 


What is home without a grandmother ? 
Ask the children. 


To heat plates or dishes quickly, pour 
hot water over them. 


His wife: ‘‘ Oh, I’m so happy!’’ Her 
husband : ‘‘ That so? Who’s in trouble?’’ 


Several thicknesses of mosquito netting 
uilted together make a soft washcloth 
that is easily dried. 


If the crown of a pineapple be care- 
fully removed when the fruit is being pre- 
pared for the table, it will grow if plant- 
ed, and an ornamental plant will result. 


The drippings from fried pork and bacon 
are first-rate for cooking purposes. When 
warming ~ potatoes some of it tastes 
very good. But use it while itis yet sweet. 


“The chap about to wed was nervous; 
To the young best man he cried: 
‘Tell me, is it kisstomary 
For the groom to cuss the bride?’ ”’ 


If a shoe-string breaks when there is no 
new one to take its place, lap the severed 
ends and stitch the lap several times on 
the machine. This is a more satisfying re- 
pair than tying the broken parts together. 


Author: ‘‘ Don’t you think the article 
would do if I boiled it down? ’’ Editor: 
**No, I’m sure it wouldn’t. But I should 
try the action of heat on it in another 
way, if I were you.”’ 


A father who was one day wearied with 
the childish talk of his son, about eight 
years old, told him, in an angry tone, to 
**hold his tongue.’’ ‘‘ Why, father,’’ said 
the child, crying, ‘‘my hands 
are so dirty I don’t want to.” 


Any farm that can afford 
modern labor-saving de- 
vices for outside farm work, 
can also afford modern con- 
veniences for making the 
home a good place for 
SALLY SHAD: “I DO HOPE NO ONE 


EVER FINDS OUT ABOUT THE 
SKELETON IN MY FAMILY!” 





women to live, work, rear children and 
develop a love for farm life. 


When removing wall-paper have some 
receptacle to throw it into as fast as it 
is seraped off ; if thrown on the floor it 
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may stick to it as tightly as it did to the 
wall. Before scraping, soak the paper on 
the wall by wetting it with hot water 
applied with a whitewash brush. 


After preaching a sermon on the fate 
of the wicked, a clergyman met an old 
woman, well known for her gossiping pro- 
pensities, and he said: ‘‘I hope my ser- 
mon has borne fruit. You heard me tell 
about the place where there shall be ‘ wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth’?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
as to that,’’ answered the dame, ‘‘if | 
has anything to say, it be this—let them 
gnash teeth as has ’em—I aint.’’ M. P. 


HOW TO DO THINGS 
Alas, how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long; 
And there follows a mist and a weep- 
ing rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


Good plan to do up the hams, pieces 
of bacon and such things in clean brown 
paper, and keep the air, flies and other 
things out. 


When the eggs get frozen and shells 
cracked, leave them in cold water till the 
frost comes out. Then the egg will be as 
good as ever to use. 


Some of our women subscribers, whom 
we know are warm friends of the FARM 
JOURNAL, have so far not done anything 
this winter to help along with our big 
Million. We are waiting ! 


When we dried our beef, wife took some 
of the best pieces she wanted to keep and 
put them into an old fiour-sack, tying the 
top very tightly. The meat kept fine ; 
we shall do that way again. E. L. V. 


My folks made a great hit by canning 
some beef last spring. They took the 
choice pieces, boiled them done and sealed 
them up with some of the water in which 
they were cooked, in tight glass cans. The 
beef kept splendidly. V. 


Of one thing I am really glad: The 
wives of the farmer folks I know are 
taking more pains to wash their dish- 
cloths than ever before, to my knowledge. 
A clean dish-cloth is one of the best kitchen 
tools a woman can possibly have. 


If you could once see some of the people 
that pick, handle and pack prunes, raisins, 
and such things, you never would put one 
of these fruits into your mouth without 
washing them. Some dates are partic- 
ularly unclean in the original packages. 
Warm water is best for cleaning these 
fruits. 


A good yes | to clean bottles or glass 
cans is to roll . bits of blotting-paper 
into tiny balls. Then wet and soap them 
and put them into some tepid soft water, 
and vigorously shake this in the bottle or 
can. No danger of breakage. Rinse with 
clear water and the glass is as fresh as 
when new. Thick brown wrapping-paper 
will do if the other is unobtainable. 


In some country villages women have 
united to buy a power vacuum cleaner, 
which is sent from house to house, as 
needed, a man going with it to operate it 
by the hour. It often makes long excur- 
sions into the country at the'call of some 
considerate farmer who thinks it, only 
fair that his wife, as well as himself, 
should have modern helps with her work. 


Paste is always handy to have. If made 
by these directions it will keep until used, 
if, it’sa year: Dissolve an ounce of pul- 
verized alum in a quart of water. Add 
flour enough to make a thin, creamy 
paste. Stir in a teaspoonful of powdered 
resin, add a few drops of oil of cloves, 
and boil until thoroughly cooked, stirring 
it all the time. Keep in a covered jar. 


Any one in the country may take sum- 
mer boarders, but the one who keeps 
them is the one who makes them com- 
fortable, and some essentials to their 
comfort are : Plenty of plain, well-cooked 
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food; sufficient water and fresh towels 
for bathing ; spring beds with mattresses 
not filled with feathers; screened doors 
and windows; sanitary water and sewage 
outfits. 


A washing fluid which absolutely will 
not injure clothes of the finest texture : 
One can of good lye; one ounce of lump 
ammonia; one ounce of salts of tartar. 
Obtain the lump ammonia and then make 
up this recipe as soon as possible, as the 
ammonia will not keep. Thoroughly dis- 
solve these ingredients in five quarts of 
boiling water, using an agate vessel. Let 
the fluid cool, and then bottle. To use: 
Soak clothes over night. To a boilerful 
of water dissolve a quarter of a bar of 
soap and add three-quarters of a cupful 
of the fluid. Scald before rubbing. 


DEAR EpIToR: This is a small thing, 
but there must be many of your readers 
who wear celluloid collars. Tell them to 
buy a nickel’s worth of small, half-inch 
rubber bands and, before putting on the 
collar, attach one of these bands to the 
front collar button; then button both 
tabs of the collar and draw the loop of 
the band from beneath and attach to the 
button. This idea will double the wear- 
able life of the collar and save untold 
annoyance. If everybody would help in 
little things, life would be somewhat more 
enjoyable. I enjoy your paper very much. 

oodfords, Me. F. S. McRONALD. 


THE UNHAPPY HOME 


Tired father to his home returns, all 
jaded by the stress and fray, to have the 
rest for which he yearns throughout the 
long and toilsome day. His supper’s 
ready on the board, as good a meal as 
e’er Was sprung, a meal no worker could 
afford in olden times, when we were 
a. He looks around with frowning 

row, and sighs, ‘‘Ah, what a lot of junk ! 
This butter never knew a cow, the coffee 
is extremely punk. You know I like pota- 
toes boiled, and so, of course, you dish 
them fried; this poor old beefsteak has 
0 broiled until it’s tough as walrus 

ide. 
such doughnuts, which resemble rock ; 
these biscuits you no doubt designed to act 
as weights for yonder clock. You couldn’t 
fracture with a club the kind of sponge 
cake that you dish; alas, for dear old 
mother’s grub throughout my days I 
vainly wish.’’ Then Susan, burdened 
with her cares, worn out, discouraged, sad 
and weak, sits down beneath the cellar 
stairs and weeps in German, French and 
Greek. Alas, the poor, unhappy soul, 
whose maiden dreams are all a wreck! 
She ought to take a ten-foot pole and prod 
her husband in the neck. ALT MASON. 

(Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 





NUTS AND RAISINS 
It may have been only a cheerful word, 

A grasp of the hand in meeting, 

But if hope revived at the message heard, 
Or courage came from the greeting— 
How fine to think of a soul waxed strong, 

Of a burden lighter growing 
Because you happened to come along ! 

A persistent use of hair-dye will make 
the hair die, all right. 

A neatly patched garment looks far 
better than one with holes in it. 

Some short noses are stuck a good long 
way into what is other folks’ business. 

Broken bones are getting ready to make 
themselves useful when they begin to knit. 

Let no day pass that you do not put on 
a pretty dress and do up the hair nicely 
for husband and the little ones. 

Always keep up-to-date time-tables on 
hand, and in the same place, so they can 
be quickly found when an emergency comes. 

When you haven’t a single thing to 
make a poultice of, and somebody has a 
hard pain, just heat an old china plate, 


It beats me, Susan, where you find , 
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wrap it in cloth, and lay it on the aching 
spot. 


A good many eye-washes are to be had 
at the store, but pure cold water is better 
than most of them. Costs a lot less, too. 


The cellar may be as nice as any room 
in the house. It ought to be a ra of 
sunshine and of health. And how it does 
pay! 

Nothing is better for removing grime 
from the hands than granulated corn- 
meal. Itis also good to prevent the hands 
from chapping. 


Before throwing away tin cans, cut 
holes in the bottom of them with a hatchet, 
thereby destroying their usefulness as 
breeding places for mosquitoes. 


Tell ag boys that it is bad policy to 
draw the trouser’s belt up too tightly. 
It hurts the digestive organs and may lead 
to dangerous conditions of the stomach 
and bowels. 


Let us begin in time to check propen- 
sities and habits that may make us 
unpleasant members of our home or 
boarding-house when age has deepened 
or confirmed them on us. 


If you get hit on the forehead, or near 
the eye, and are afraid of a black-and- 
blue spot, bathe the part over and over 
again with cold water. It will help tokeep 
the flesh and the skin a natural color. 


The best way to avoid an operation for 
appendicitis is to eat the very best and 
simplest of food and chew it perfectly 
fine. The trouble with almost everybody 
is that they eat as if the train were just 
beginning to pull out. 


The best tuberculosis sanitarium is right 
out on the farm. I know of one woman 
who would have been dead years ago if 
she had not had to do out-of-door work. 
It was hard for her sometimes at first, 
but it was the saving of her life. E. L.V. 


Any person with chilblains will feel 
grateful indeed if they will use a lotion 
composed of equal parts of turpentine, 
ammonia and raw linseed-oil rubbed in, 
three or four timesa day. There is noth- 
ing that equals this liniment for the pur- 
pose. It gives relief as soon as applied. 


To make floor-cleaning easier, take a 
piece of two-inch board, twelve inches 
square, or large enough to set the pail 
upon. Bore holes one and one-half inches 
from each corner, and insert casters. The 
pail may then be pushed from place to 
place with the foot, and much lifting is 
thus saved. 


Relax when sleeping or resting. Most 
women if they lie down for ten minutes or 
half an hour, will clutch the bed or pillow, 
or leave the limbs tense. Watch yourself, 
and relax. You will find, then, that vou 
have really rested during those short mo- 
ments which you are able to snatch from 
the day’s work. 


An old grandmother gave me her recipe 
for a liniment which she thinks cures all 
kinds of sprains, lame back, etc. It is as 
follows: Essence of extract of winter- 

reen, one per ; alcohol, two parts. Apply 

reely to the sprain or to the back. She 
wants the FARM JOURNAL folks to t 
this. M. A. P. 


A boil may be aborted in the very early 
stage by applying, on the end of a wooden 


THE SWEETEST EYES IN ALL 
THE WORLD; 


2 
bey! YOUR BABY. 
y €e. 





q 
a\ 
+f YELLOW HAIR, ALL 
7 e SILKEN CURLED ; 
aA# YOUR BABY. 

TINY TOES, CUNNING NOSE, 
FACE JUST LIKE A BUDDING ROSE— 
YOUR BABY! 





toothpick, a very little pure carbolic acid 
within the center of infection, that is, in 
the hair follicle where the infection started. 
The surface of the boil should then be 
painted with collodion, or ‘‘liquid skin,’’ 
sold at most drug-stores. 











This shows Congoleum Rug No. 
52. The colors are Pompeian 
red with two shades of tan and 
forest green giving a quiet 
Oriental effect. 
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Send for Beautiful 
Colored Chart of 


NGOLEUM 


Made by a New Process 


Congoleum Rugs are made by a new and 
wonderful process. We believe every 
housewife will find them far superior to 
any of the medium-priced grass, fibre or 
fabric rugs now on the market. ‘They 
wear longer, they look better, and they 
are lower in price. 


The Special Features 


Congoleum Rugsare absolutely sanitary. 
They do not fade in the sun, they lie flat 
without fastening, and never ‘‘kickup’’. 
The way to clean them is to wash them, 
for they are waterproof. 


Attractive Patterns 


We have patterns suitable for every room 
in the house. The designs are in good 
taste — not loud or garish or gaudy or 
cheap-looking, but rich, sober, and re- 
strained—the kind of patterns that usu- 
ally come only in the most expensive rugs. 


For porches these Rugs are particularly 
appropriate. You do not have to take 
them in when it rains as water does not 
hurt them in the slightest. 


More Convenient 


Many dealers throughout the country 
are recommending Congoleum Rugs in 
place of linoleum or carpet by the yard, 
which has to be cut and accurately fitted. 


Congoleum Rugs also save all the trou- 
ble of fitting to the room. You merely 
buy the largest size Congoleum Rug 
that will go into the room conveniently 
and leave a little border of varnished or 
painted wood. And Rugs are far more 
stylish and sanitary than carpets. 


Easily Kept Clean 


When you sweep or mop you do not 
need to move Congoleum Rugs because 


RUGS 


they hug the floor and you can clean 
them without any trouble at all. Unlike 
fabric rugs, which gather and hold dirt 
and germs that even a good beating 
can’t remove, Congoleum Rugs are ab- 
solutely sanitary. "Shey have no burlap 
to rot or crumble away at the edges as 
a result of getting wet. 


Sizes and Prices 
Congoleum Rugs are made in all the 
opular square and oblong sizes. Prices 
in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains are as follows : 


1 xl yard $ .60 1%x2 yards $1.30 
1 xl%yards .90 2 x2 ** 2.40 
a x2 aie * SS ok ae 
1%x1% “ 1.35 2 x4 “ 4.80 


Two-Piece Rugs 
Undoubtedly the most novel Rug on 
the market today is the Congoleum 
two-piece Rug, which is a real achieve- 
ment. Made in two pieces for easy 
handling. Has so-called ‘‘invisible 
seam’’, so that when laid on the floor 
it matches perfectly. Ideal for dining 
room, bed room and porch use. Prices: 


3x4 yards $7.50 34x4 yards $8.50 


The name ‘‘Congoleum”’ is stamped on 
the back of every Rug. Be sure to get 
the genuine. 





Special Offer 
Handsome Rug Chart Free 


Be sure and write to us for hand- 
some Rug Chart, in colors, from 
which you can make selection and 
get your dealer to supply you with 
any of the Rugs youdesire. Do not 
overlook this special offer. 











UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department of Barrett Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle Montreal Toronto 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. Jobn,N.B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. 5. 
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THE FAMILY APPETITE 
BY FLORENCE CARPENTER BROWN 
Cooking a Fine Art 


HE eating problem is one that rises 
with the housewife, goes to bed with 
her, enters her dreams, and disturbs 
her thoughts in church. Three meals a 
day every day in the year! Is it any won- 
der that the young woman hesitates to 
give John an answer in the affirmative 
when he asks the all-important question ? 

What training have many of our girls 
for such a task? Oh, yes, they can play 
the piano, they can sing and ce, they 
can embroider and they can make a house 
look fairly homelike and neat; but mother 
always does the cooking and dishwash- 
ing, the scrubbing and churning, for Mary 
must keep her hands white and be ready 
to shine in society. But John is impatient 
to take his prospective bride to the farm. 
and she decides to undertake the life-work 
of making a home for him. After a few 
weeks of instruction from her mother in 
the mysteries of the kitchen, Mary thinks 
she is properly equipped with knowledge 
to make John happy ever after. Poor 
John! Blessings on the mother who will 
take the trouble to teach her girls to bake 
and cook, to sew and darn, to sweep and 
dust, and to keep sweet-tempered mean- 
time. 

Of course, the first year or so of mar- 
ried life is full of ups and downs. The 
biscuits will not rise. The bread pouts 
and refuses to come up. The meat burns 
and the potatoes turn out soggy, but 
Mary is made of the right kind of stuff 
and decides to do like the young man did 
when he put on his necktie —‘‘ put his 
whole mind to it’’; and so out of many 
failures she gradually attains proficiency 
in the noble art of cooking. 

Men who come from homes of thrift 
and wholesome food are often driven to 
drink by faulty cooking, and men who 
marry toescape the restaurant and board- 
ing house sometimes look back upon their 
meals in the public eating houses as prefer- 
able to the food they get in the new home. 
In ety | the quarterly temperance les- 
son in the Sunday-school, it certainly is a 
legitimate part of the lesson to empha- 
size, in girls’ classes, the importance of 

cooking, and to impress upon them 
vital relation between temperance and 
wholesome food. We study; with great 
care, balanced rations for animais on the 
farm, and much time and money is spent 
to provide suitable food for stock of all 
kinds. In the kitchen, too often, the frying 
pan reigns supreme ; meat and potatoes, 
tatoes and meat, form the principal part 
in the bill of fare, year in and year out. 

At fifty, John has rheumatism, Mary 
has dyspepsia, the children have to 
town to seek a happier life, and back of 
this family se on and trouble is the 
frying pan. No profession on earth gives 
a better opportunity to supply a table 
with wholesome f. than the farmer’s. 
The more fruit on the farm the more hap- 
piness in the home. Milk and cream in 
abundance may be had at the lowest ex- 
pense. Vegetables of the finest and fresh- 
est may be on the table every day of the 
year, with wise planning. Some home 
sa nrg may be exchanged for what seem 
uxuries on the farm—tropical fruits, oys- 
ters and the like. Many farm tables have 
the best and most wholesome of food ; 
many more have food suitable for the 

est working men, but nothing to 
tempt the appetite of those less vigorous. 

me spent in studying the food supply 
for the home is well spent. Time given 
to fruit raising and home ening can 
not be better spent; and family that 
can a a meal a 
year ey wi properly 
with ioorhiinet food, is the family that 
will amount to something in the com- 
munity. Let it once be understood that 
cooking is one of the fine arts, that home- 
moking is second to nothing in import- 
ance, that the good bread-maker is nearer 
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the top than the one who can make fudge 
and ee the homes of our 
land will be nearer the ideal than they are 
at | ge when our girls are too busy 
with the frills and so-called accomplish- 
ments of life, to put their whole minds to 
the problem of the family food-supply. 
Butler Co., O. 


7er 


CHARACTER THE SUREST SAFE- 
GUARD 


Where is the mother who would not 
keep impurity, pretense and dishonest 
out of the home if she could! Above all 
else she would protect her boys and girls 
from evil and from adverse influences. 
But she must do more than this. No 
mother can provide safe environment for 
her child through life. To-day the child 
is safe in the home, perhaps, but to-mor- 
row—where? Strength of character is 
the only safeguard, and this is the noblest 
farm product. Build for each a character 
so pure, lofty and brave, afraid only of 
stooping and its consequences, that it will 
remain stanch amid any surroundings, so 
it oe | be trusted wherever it may be 
placed. 

Remonstrated with for removing his 
family into a certain community, on the 
plea that his sons would be corrupted, a 
wise father replied: ‘‘ Trained aright, 
amid evil surroundings, they will learn to 
resist evil.’’ And his own life thenceforth 
was so honest and earnest, that though he 
never mentioned temperance and chastity, 
his boys became his noteworthy followers. 
Let every parent do his best to make a 
clean, wholesome home for his own and 
other people’s children; but above this 
let him mold in their lives sincerity, stabil- 
ity of eminent purpose and correct ideals, 
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that will keep them true to God and duty 
in any atmosphere. 

There is no denying the stubborn fact 
that we are too tender with our children. 
We are openly anxious about their 
strength and ability to endure, and they 
learn to be the same. All too soon they 
become conscious of every ache and pain 
and premonition. It has been said that 
when a man reaches the point where he 
pities himself he has already passed the 
meridian of usefulness. Why should we 
begin it with children? Let us start anew 
and teach our lads and lassies that fatigue, 
hunger, pain, labor, endurance, make for 
greater vigor ; teach them to bear provo- 
cation, insult, injustice, that a priceless 
strength of mind and soul may be theirs. 





CHARITY AN ART 
BY MAURICE FLOYD 


True charity is an art, an art well worth 
striving to attain. One day an unfortu- 
nate pencil-vender stood on a bleak cor- 
ner vainly displaying his wares. A well- 
dressed youth passed, and with scarcely a 
panes drop a shining half-dollar in his 

and. Quickly he passed on without wait- 
gs hear the muttered ‘‘ Thanks.’’ 
resently came another youth, not so 
prosperous looking by far, yet a whole- 
some, hearty young man that radiated 
good cheer. ‘‘ Hello!’’ he said; ‘‘ how’s 
business ? ’” 

** Not so good,”’ the vender replied, but 
his face brightened. 

‘* Here, let me get you into a warmer 
spot,’’ the youth continued. And with 
care he assisted the unfortunate man to 
a sheltered place where the wind did not 
blow so keenly. Then he bought a pen- 


cil and, with a bright ‘‘Good-morning,’’ 
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FOR YOU 


When you buy a piece of 
UNIVERSAL Cutlery you know that it’s nght 
in every detail. That the cutting edges are sharp 
and mate- 
rial and workmanship are of the highest quality. 





Is made for every household: use in designs, sizes 
and prices to suit every purse. The same high stand- 
ard is found in each piece bearing this trade mark. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
‘* Master cutlers for over half a century ” Py 


420 Center St., 
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passed on, leaving the unfortunate man 
with a smile on his face. 

His was true charity. Without much 
money, yet he gave freely of what he 
had— exe cheer—and left a warmed heart 
behind him. Truly, charity is an art. 


IN THE MODE 
BY WALTER G. DOTY 

You’re right, she’s a sight, 
Is the lady bedight 
In the latest outburst of Parisian spite, 

Which shows as she goes 

Several inches of hose, 
And is baggy yet tight ; 
But just see her delight! 


Betrayed feels the maid 
Who has much money paid 
For an outfit designed to make autos 
afraid, 
To find—what a shame !— 
That it really looks tame 
And is cast in the shade 
By the rest on parade. = 


And mad is the dad 
Who must pay for the glad 
Rags of his daughter who follows 
each fad, © 
When he sees how they squeeze 
And fast-freeze at the knees, 
To delight the fresh lad 
And the night-blooming cad. 


But, though they are trials 

To poor father—these styles— 

Just wait for to-morrow’s. They’ll 
beat these by miles! 








CONSTANT IN ITS SHINING 


It is when we are far away from home, 
dear home, that we most appreciate it; 
only then can we recall it in all its love- 
lit beauty. It was there that we always 
felt a warm, congenial glow, lit by its sun- 
shine in spite of lowering clouds; there 
we were independent of all weather con- 
ditions. There we enjoyed the beautiful 
combination, nowhere else to be experi- 
enced, of sunlight and heartlight. ere 
the ever-ready, re pag wary ection and 
sympathy to which we had become so ac- 
custom that it seemed a part of us, 
kept summer in the heart forever bloom- 
ing, its sun constant in its shining. 


toe 





TWIN EVILS 
BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Drunkenness is the great rock ahead in 
the career of every young man. It is far 
more important that he insure himself 
against it than against death. A drink 
policy is worth ten life policies. Abstain 
and avoid the danger. 

There is another danger not so great as 
drinking, and yet one which I venture to 
bring to = attention — the use of 
tobacco. hat I have said of liquor 
can in some measure be said of tobacco. 
It can do you no good. That it does many 
harm goes without Foe and yet not 
long ago it was consi ered a nice habit 
for a gentleman, It is not so much so 
now. ere is no use taking chances by 
becoming handicapped by either alcohol 
or tobacco. 


BEGIN AT THE CELLAR 


A good place to begin housecleaning is 
in the cellar, in the early spring. Go over 
the vegetables and fruit and see that all 
decayed specimens are removed before 
they can injure the rest or pollute the air 
of the house. Sprout the potatoes, and 
wind up by giving the walls a coat 
of whitewash, the floors a scrubbing, if 
of cement, or a scraping, if of earth, 
Some lime sprinkled in dark corners will 
help to ep the cellar sweet, or dishes of 
chloride of lime set here and there. After 








fixing the cellar it is well to go to the top 
of the house and work down, overhauling 
all bureaus and boxes, sorting them over, 
and disposing of such clothing as will not 
be needed. When packing away winter 
clothing, each article should be wrapped 
in newspaper, or put in paper bags, and 
marked. With these things out of the 
way, the later spring cleaning will be 
much lightened. 





On this page are advertisements of honey, schools, canning 
outfits, door check, irons, ear phone, ranges, pianos, organs. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. it is to your interest to do so, 


HONEY f2ee eterno 


Free. M. V. FACEY, Preston, Minn, 





























AGENTS A Big Seller 


Screen Door 
CHECK 






big Introduc- 
tory offer on the 
latest scientific 
hearing instru- 
ment, the perfected new ¥, 


1915 Thin Receiver Model 
Mears Ear Phone MARY tins sSeneent nacre 
tly changed by 


in 8 adjustments, instan' @ touch of the finger. 
Trial 


Free Seid cols Givens Drom Oy Be ore 
Costa nothing if vom de eet tLe al 
armenia lf yon wigh, a tho lowest net ab 

Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St., Dept. 3514, New York 


GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is Gest Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion 
regular; vacations with pay; 
thousands of vacancies eve 

year; all kinds of pleasant wor 

everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education suffi- 


cient. 
THIS BOOK tells of about 
300,000 prosoot- 
ed positions in the U. 38. Gov- 
ernment Service, where there 
is a big chance for you — if you 
want it—with sure and generous 
ay and lifetime emp omen’. 
laces open to American citizens 
of 18 or over. 
Special money back guarantee 
if you write today for Booklet 
R-1017. IT 1S FREE. 
EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


















































Write for Free 60-page book on 
Home Canning. Contains 230 tried 
recipes. Also, free, ‘‘Profitable Can- 
ning’’ Maga- 
zine for. six 
months. Tells 
you all about 
the way to 
turn your excess fruits and vegetables into 
‘velvet’ profit with a $10.00 steam pres- 
sure outfit. It’s the only way, Kills all 
the Write today. N 
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BY AUNT HARRIET 


a ere 





[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
answers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

Y this time plans are made and the 
work well started for another year’s 
work on the farm. The forehanded 

man has looked over his barns and out- 
buildings and put them in order, examined 
his machinery and put that in order, and 
has either ordered or decided upon such 
further helps in his work as he can afford 
to buy. Have the women folks been able 
to do this, or must they go on in the same 
old round, performing the same duties 
over and over again, handicapped by in- 
conveniences and the lack of proper tools? 

With families averaging 5.2 members 
innumber, the housewife preparing three 
meals a day, provides in the course of a 
year 5,694 meals, a discouraging proposi- 
tion under the best conditions, but cooked 
in the average kitchen, it becomes deadly 
monotonous. The lack of running water, 
a poor stove, the empty wood box, the 
heavy teakettle and iron pots, insufficient 
towels, antiquated woodenware, rusty 
and battered tinware, the lack of a pantry, 
the cold in winter and heat in summer, 
the lack of screens,—I wonder how many 
meals the men folks would cook under 
these conditions ? 

In these days, when efficiency is re- 
quired along every line of work, | wonder 
how our women work against such heavy 
odds. If the men had to cook and keep 
the kitchen clean, they would want lino- 
leum on the floor, they would have run- 
ning water, the stove would not smoke 
and the wood box would never be ——- 
There would be good, handy and sub- 
stantial tools to work with, the teakettle 
would be easy to lift and easy to clean, 
the knives would be sharp—oh, I am sure 
of that! There would be towels galore, 
and they would be good ones; a pantry 
would be built to save running to the 
cellar, the kitchen would be protected in 
winter and shaded in summer, doors and 
windows would be screened, there would 
be a stool to siton while doing some kinds 
of work, and a low, comfortable chair for 
other work and a few minutes’ rest, now 
and then. There would be some good wa 
to prop the ironing-board (no makeshift 
here) and irons enough to allow time for 
thorough heating. There would be bread- 
mixers, fireless cookers, refrigerators, gas 
stoves, carpet-sweepers, mops, good 
brooms and brushes, vacuum cleaners ; all 
these and many other conveniences if the 
5,124,600,000 meals per year required to 
feed Our Folks were prepared by men. 
As the work is almost entirely done by 
women, they get along with things as they 
are, renewing and replacing the old as 
they have the opportunity. The farmer 
and his wife (or daughter, or sister, who- 
ever does the work) should constitute a 
partnership, and for every convenience se- 
cured for his part of the work, there 
should be one for hers. It need not always 
represent an outlay of money, but it will 
represent love, appreciation, the desire 
to protect and the willingness to cooperate, 
which is the foundation of family happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

W. P.: An engagement ring is not 
obligatory, but most men are pleased to 
present such a ring to their sweethearts, 
and it is not surprising for a girl to ex- 
pect one. The diamond ring is out of the 
question for many men, and, in that case, 
a ring set with the fiancée’s birthstone is 
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ine, three-quarters of an ounce; orange 
flower water, twelve ounces. 
‘*Schoolmarm ’’: The climate of San 
Francisco is said to be about the same all 
the year around, never very hot or cold, 
more like spring and autumn in our middle 
states in the East. Of course, there is a 
rainy season, andif you go to the exposi- 
tion at that time you will need a rain or 
other serviceable long coat. You will find 
a cloth suit (skirt and coat) very satis- 
factory. Have one plain and one fancy silk 
waist and several cotton crepe ones. 
Then ages will need a pretty dress of silk 
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chosen ; or a ring of men wae gold may 
be used. It sometimes happens that the 
wedding ring is used, with date and initials 
engraved inside. The date of the wed- 
ding is added later, the ring thus serving 
a twofold purpose. The wedding ring is 
symbolic of eternal love, as it has neither 
beginning nor ending, and its appearance 
on the third finger of the left hand pro- 
claims the wearer a wife. 


Falling Hair: A certain amount of hair 
must fall, and if the'scalp is healthy, the 
new hairs will be numerous enough to keep 
up a perfect balance. The best way to get n ‘ - 
rid of dandruff is by means of the sham- 0F Silk and wool material for dinner or 
poo, which may happen once in two, three DY evening entertainments. An odd 
or four weeks, as you require. Dandruff %kirt, with the long coat for bad weather, 
is annoying, but does not affect the hair, Will help and save your suit, while the 
to my observation, for the heaviest suits Coat will do for driving and motoring. 
of hair I have ever seen have appearedon Choose a plain,durable hat; it need not 
scalps covered withit. The tightness of and should not be unbecoming. Break in 
the scalp is an unhealthful condition, and Your shoes before you start; expositions 
massage is useful for this and other con- Fe tiresome and comfortable shoes are 
ditions, for rubbing stimulates the circu- desirable. Have another pair to change 
lation and the scalp should be loose on the into when you come home tired. A 
skull. The foundation of most hair tonics kimono is indispensable and should be 
is cantharides; the foundation of many ‘ark for sleeping-car wear. A long veil 
others is crude petroleum. The lattermay nd a light-weight woolen spencer, which 
be used alone, or in the following formula, YOu can put on under your coat for extra 
and is especially good for dry hair: Crude warmth, may be very acceptable. A pair 
petroleum, one ounce; sulphur, ten of rubber sandals will take up less room 

rains; quinine, twenty grains. For oily than overshoes, and serve the purpose 
air, this formula is recommended : ui- ®#lmost as well. Gloves of chamois isle 

ains; fluid extract jaborandi, one Ut. Take such underclothing as you feel 
> ; tincture cantharides, two drams, ou will need, and another dress, if you 
bay - rum enou to make six ounces. ave it. Remember that one does not 
Apply either of the tonics every other eed so many clothes for a sight-seeing 
night and rub in well. ‘The following tip as one needs for visiting. 
lotion is good for either wind or sunburn Easter Bride: If your doilies and cen- 
if glycerine agrees with your skin: Pul- terpiece are crocheted entirely, they 
verized borax, six drams; pure glycer- should not be ironed. Prepare boards 





Washing Made Easy 


» oa. Jerseys, Caps, Scarfs, Children’s Suits; Sporting 
and Athletic Knit Goods. Illus, Catalog. Write. 
AMERICAN KNITTING COMP’Y, Waltham, Mass. 


Would a tailor made suit 
Young Man [ise chowing it to your frends t 
Then write BANNER FAILORING -» Dept. 10 cou, 
and get beautifal samples, styles and a wonderful er. 














B.C. Power Washe 
DRESSMAKING TAUGHT BY MAIL. Tee Ei Tenures an pry oe, 
dreds Sedieeee gy bate Write, re ek: deotatte Eelgnt Platform, es gasoline or 
Mme. CAREN’S COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING, Days Free Trial. 
Jacksonville, Florida. . 
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of 10 

handsome 

styles selling 

from $10 up 

That’s what you'll when you see a Detroit Vapor 
Stove. It nae ley ous need convenience into 
your kitchen no matter where you live. 

Simply light the burners and put the on at 
once—just like a city gas stove. No pi or 
pressure Our patented giant burners are 









10 DAYS 
FREE 
TRIAL 


wonders. Ni » asbestos ri 

that lentes ian @ soles ee eee 

stoves. Also send for our free catalog A 4, 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO., Detroit, Mich, 
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perial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 824, 1210 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 
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large eneogt to hold the centerpiece and 
one each of the various sized doilies. At 
the hardware store you can procure brass 
nails or pins, which are quite long. Fasten 
these in the boards, according to the pat- 
tern, the pieces to be stretched in place 
and shape while wet. When the boards 
are ready wash your doilies, dry, then dip 
in thick boiled starch. Place them onthe 
boards to dry; there should be a pin to 
each little point or loop, and the doilies 
can be placed one above the other in sev- 
eral layers. Dry where the dust will not 
settle upon them, then take them care- 
fully off the pins. If the pieces are prop- 
erly stretched, starched and dried, they 
wili remain clean indefinitely. The pins 
should be left in the boards to be used 
again. Genuine Irish linen is very desir- 
able, as it is claimed that the sheerest, 
finest flax in the world grows in County 
Derry, not far from where the River 
Shannon flows. Let your linen be the best 

ou can afford, for not only will it look 

etter, but it wears better than linen of 
poor quality. 


Club Woman: Your idea of a club for 
the bettering of conditions in the home 
and the community appeals to me. You 
can conduct it along informal lines, or 
oe to parliamentary rules, and if 
you decide upon the latter, a book called 
the ‘‘ Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Law,’’ by Harriet R. Shattuck, will prove 
useful to you. There are numberless 
things for you to take up. The movement 
toward federal laws for child labor is in- 
teresting and helpful. For information, 
write to the Senator from your district. 
Village improvement offers a wide field 
for work. A home and school league for 
the bringing together for mutual benefit of 
parents and teachers is a step in the right 
direction. The movement originated in 
Philadelphia, and has grown prodigiously. 
The Smith-Lever bill should interest every 
woman living in a rural community ; here 
again your Senator will inform you. For 
further interests, look over a list of gov- 
ernment Farmers’ Bulletins, and ask your 
Senator or Congressman for those which 
best suit your needs. The state experi- 
ment stations of each state issue other 
bulletins, all of which are to be had for 
the asking ; but please mention the FARM 
JOURNAL when you ask. To suit the 
work to various tastes, you could have a 
musical evening once in a while, and you 
could have some popular and discussed 
books read beforehand and reviewed by 
one of your members at another meeting, 
with a discussion to follow. 


Pollyanna: A useful book for those who 
wish to entertain inexpensivel is called 
‘‘Home Entertaining,’’ by William E. 
Chenery. The book contains directions for 
games, tricks and social diversions, told in 
a plain way and suitable for all ages. 
Nothing extravagant is suggested, the 
materials and accessories being within the 
reach of all. The price of this book is 
eighty-five cents by mail, and we can order 
it sent to any address on the receipt of 
this amount. For favors you could make 
pretty little baskets out of lace, using a 
circle of net for the bottom, a piece of 
lace two inches wide for the sides, with a 
strip of narrow insertion for the handle. 
When the baskets are completed, dip each 
one in melted paraffine and set in a cool 
place to harden. A bow of narrow ribbon 
at one side hides the join in the lace. 
These baskets are exquisite and cost 
almost nothing. Put one at each place and 
fill with salted nuts or candies. A 
way to match partners is to prepare cards 
with a sentence for each guest. The 
words of the sentence should begin with 
the guest’s initials and may suggest some 
trait of the person. At a dinner given last 
winter the cards for the men were found 
upon the table in the places intended for 
them, with a place left for the lady next 
each one. The ladies’ cards were passed 
on a tray, each man selected one, then 
found his partner and together they sought 


their places at the table. A popular girl 
whose initials are M. A. B. appeared on 
the card thus: ‘‘Mesmerizes All Bach- 
elors.”” R. J. C. was described as 
‘Rather J | Company,’’ while G. S. B. 
was called ‘‘ Gallant Soldier Boy.’’ 





On this page are advertisements of coffee, dessert, soap, 
cleanser, mender and cooking utensils. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, li is to your interest to do so. 


Malt-Cotfee 


ENTS A POUND 

Malt Coffee of the finest quality, Malted from the 
choicest Montana Devtey before it is fermented. A 
non-aleoholic nerve-buil: ing substitute for coffee that 
will dren healthier and happy. 

Save from 10c to 30c a Pound 

Try Malt ee erve-wrecking coffee. 
Shi; in neat, clean sealed packages to any part of the 
coun’ in 10, %, 60 and 100 pound packages, at 7 cents, 
f.0.b. Milwaukee, Send rene order tocey een back | 
not satisfied. Address, MILWAUKEE IMPORTING CO. 





























Dept. 112, 606 37th Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Dessert Book 
FREE 


Let us send you 
the Knox Recipe 
Book, and enough 

KNOX Granulated 
Gelatine to make one 
pint — enough to try 
most any one of our desserts, puddings, salads 
or jellies, also ice cream, ices, candies, etc. 

Recipe book free for your grocer'’s name— 
pint sample for a 2-cent stamp. 


KNOX GELATINE 


215 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 
EARN I ORES IES OE 















**Let the 
GOLD DUST TWI1. 
do your work’’ 









do your work” is much 
more than a popular 
phrase. It is based on 
truth, an actuality, for 









actually works at 
hundreds of tasks daily 


Gold Dust should be used © 
for cleaning and brightening 
everything. It is the only 
washing and cleaning powder 
needed in any home. 


Use it for washing bathtubs and 
bathroom fixtures, cleaning and 
brightening pots, pans and cooking 
utensils, cleaning and freshening 
linoleum and oilcloth, washing 
glassware—in short, 
, use it toclean and 
brighten every- 
thing. 

























end leaks instantly in all utensils, graniteware, aluminum, tin, brass, 
hot water bags, etc. Ne solder, coment or rivet, Any one can use them, 
Send for sample box, 1c; large box, all sizes, 25, postpaid. ts 
Wanted. Collette Mfg. Co., Box $10, Amsterdam,M. ¥. 


Afternoon Tea is a 
b a rest for tired nerves-- 


. few things are more 
; | delightful. But After- 
f, noon Tea is perfect 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Tea Pot 
**Wear-Ever” Aluminum Tray 














Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Write F at booklet, “*The Wear-Ever Kitchen’*, It 
tells you how to save fuel, time and strength, 
to demonstrate and sell ‘*Wear- 
WANTED. Bvcv™° Specialties. Only those who 
can furnish security will be considered. 
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sae sneeapaeee Gossage co 

Northern Aluminum Co., ,» Toronto, Ontarto 
Send 1-qt. “*Wear-Ever”’ Srewpen. Erclos- 
ed is 20c. in stamps---money refunded if not satisfied 
DNR 6 che ionde0s sc ccceshbsds shotusteveenseéhar 
RGBPEBB. Soccccccccessccccccvascccvecesecooeesees 
be anrone tania ANE a 













Dear Rasdaee 


Listen to Me! 


OU may believe over 
word Isay. If you will, 
the time you spend in reading this ad- 

vertisement will be the most profitable period 

of your life. Ican put you in the soap business 





I now have a much better 
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me year after year and be of t- 
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FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 
A club for farm girls 
“Strive to live well; tread in the upright 
ways, 
And rather count thy actions than thy 
days.”’ 

Be trustworthy. The highest praise a 
mother can give her daughter is to say, 
‘*T can trust her.’’ Cultivate the habit of 
doing whatever mother asks you to do as 
soon as possible, lest you forget. If left 
in charge of the home, don’t neglect your 
duties. And never, never tell mother an 
untruth. Be trustworthy. 

THE APRIL TASK 

Why do you hate to dodishes ? How can 
you make it a pleasanter task? What is 
the best method of doing dishes? Tell 
Auntie all about it. For the best letter on 
the topic, ‘‘ Dishwashing,’’ we will give a 
gold F. G. A. pin. This contest is open to 
all girls, whether members or not. 

e also offer, to our members only, a 
silver seal to every member who does the 
dishes alone at least twenty-five times in 
thirty days without grumbling. This offer 
is notin the manual, and expires May 15th. 

Send everythingintended for Aunt Clara 
to Hawley, Minn. Don’t be afraid to ad- 
dress your letter to Aunt Clara, for the 

ostmaster 

nows who 
that is. If 
your letter re- 
quires an an- 
swer, be sure 
to enclose a 
stamp, or bet- 
ter, a stamped 
self-addressed 
envelope. This 
means little to 
eee but suppose Auntie had to answer a 

undred letters, none of which contained 





Two Little Farm Girls 


a stamp for reply, the postage alone | 


would cost $2. 
THE HANDKERCHIEF STORM 


Auntie was nearly snowed under with 
the omy white squares, most of them 
very nicely hemmed. Almost 250 hand- 
kerchiefs were sent, many of the girls 
saying they did not expect a prize, but 
wanted to help the orphans. One boy 
hemmed a handkerchief for us, and his 
work was as neat as most of the girls’. 
Several classes sent in packages of hand- 
kerchiefs. A few were hemstitched, some 
were lace-trimmed, one being trimmed 
with tatting. Some very beautiful hem- 
ming was shown. The girls who hemmed 
were of nearly all ages, ranging from five 
to sixty-nine. Several mothers made 
handkerchiefs to add to the orphans’ pile. 
One lady remarked, pathetica y: ‘‘They 
didn’t have a girls’ club when I was 
young.”’ 





We were puzzled for a while to decide | 


between Margaret Ware, Virginia Bark- 
ley and Edyna Shaver, but finally awarded 
the gold pin to ny) uy Ware, whose age 
is twelve, while na is fourteen and 
Virginia is fifteen. e thank you all for 
the handkerchiefs, and are glad that you 
were aroused to enthusiasm. Keep on 
sewing by hand, girls, it is a useful ac- 
complishment. ese handkerchiefs will 
be given to various children’s homes, and 
will undoubtedly be much appreciated by 
the users. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
‘* Do I get a seal for every time I sing, 
play or recite in public?’”’ No, you can 
get but one seal for this achievement. 
**Do you allow girls to join who are 
keeping company. ut are not yet mar- 
ried ?’’ Certainly. Join us, and learn to 
be a good home-maker before you get 
married. Y 
‘““Why doesn’t Farm JOURNAL have a 
beauty page for the girls? We farm girls 
like to look nice as well as the city ax 
ewes thize with farm girls in 
their natural desire to look bea , we 
do not think there is any system of mas- 


a 





sage, nor any make of cosmetic, that will | 


beautify one so much as right living and 
high thinking. Why do you love your 
mother? Is it for her beauty of face or 
figure? Rather, is it not for the love that 
shines in her eyes and is manifested in her 
daily living? If our girls let love rule in 
their hearts, and think only clean, kindly 
thoughts, they will be beautiful. The 
only cosmetic needed is soft water, and 
the only massage necessary is exercise in 


the = ary air. I love the sweet rosy cheeks | 
e 


and the clear sparkling eye of the country 
girl. She is not the one who needs a beauty 
column ; nature attends to that. 
WHAT OUR GIRLS ARE DOING 

Amy Staples 
a friend to join the F. G. A. Aimee Mur- 
dock earned enough money by boarding 
apple-packers to buy her own clothing for 
a year. Millie McKee earned a red seal by 
keeping the buttons sewed on her coat and 
her mittens darned for one month. Bessie 


Wiison is trying to Keep her temper, but 
finds the habit a strong one. ut she 
keeps trying, just the same. Doris 


Northey is making two F. G. A. booklets. 
One contains this department, which she 
pastes in. In the other she writes a list 
of the seals she has earned, and checks 
them off when she gets the seals. Minnie 
is taking care of her sick mother and is 
doing the housework, too. She likes 
nursing so well that she is takin 
respondence course in the work. 


She likes to raise poultry and milk cows 


On this page are advertisements of kodaks, flavoring | 


extracts, ranges, typewriters, ironer and appliances. 








~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


we j 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, li is to your interest to do so. 











ODAK DEVELOPING, PRINTING, ENLARGING. Better re- 
sults, moderate rates, prompt delivery. Send for 
price list. J. F. HAIRE, Box 366, FITCHBURG, MASS. 















y Two ER 
& Roncesk 


To try in your own home for 80 y 
za 


“Fou can boy 
Prices. Our 






HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
128 State St, Marion, Ind. 


ot a red seal for getting | 


a cor- | 
argaret | 
Bowers tries to do all her work neatly. | 


TYPEWRITERS... 
~ r SOLD or RE! 
MANUFACTURER® 
TAL TO APPLY 
ON Free Trial. Instaliment 
payments if desired, Write forcatalog 77 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Let Our Experts 


Draw up Your CREF 


Heating Plans 


"TAKE advantage of our trained rts 


—be sure of heating every room. Keep 


down coal bills. Dealdirect with manu- 
facturer—save $25 to $75 by buying at 


Low Wholesale 
Factory Price 


iwaea We grant year’stest—back 
“4 guarantee with bank bond 
| —cash or long time credit 
wan —easy payments. Wepay 
mm freight. Blue prints free, 
wheth ot 


ei er you or not—ne 
obligations. Write today for 
catalog No. 928 

Mich, 


Pe Kev cev lie vse 


maces Direct to You™ 
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Does Work of Four Women 


Four strong women doing your ironing with- 
out pay is what you in ity accomp! when 
you iron with a 


For City and Country Homes 

Your ironing done with a beautiful 
finish in one-fourth the time and effort 
and at a few cents expense, No tired 
feet, head or back. 


30 Days FREE Trial 













American Ironing Machine Co. 
(Established 10 Years) 
594, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
See ome] Exhibit “8 the Panama-Pacific 
Dp . San Fr 

















Crooked Spines Made Straight 


Use the ) ot} (elete! Appliance 
30 Days at Our Risk 


Ps 


2 1 hee ie em ceme ene 218 Fourth St.,Reu 
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and work in the garden. Mary is takinga I netted a profit of $9, and my crochet Ca like hy ives 
correspondence course in applied art, lace and woolen articles pte 4 me $27 Fish Bite ris ‘season, If you 
which includes advertisement illustration, clear. I had to use an extra $5 of salary fish bait ever discove . secre ‘ou busy 
lettering, design and ornament. Thisisa to attend the teachers’ institute the sec- Eos of help tntrotane +s Tsenbe 4 
good profession for a bright girl with a ond year, but when I had completed m J. EF. Gregory, Dept. 54 St.Louis, Mo 
talent for drawing and another for adver- two years of teaching I had paid all a 


tising. Velma is studying hard (she is my expenses—$306—which was kept in Big ar ts in en | 





only five) soas to be awoman like mama. mother’s home, and I had saved my first ree ah 

Bless the girlie! The Karjala girls, all $100. A. M. P. tablie going to waste, Vary 

three of whom are members, received On this page are advertisements of knitting, forms, fish rotten we See 
er on the farm. 








a lovely Christmas present of a dear lure, canner, soldering outfit, dentifrice and feeders. 




















little baby brother. ilburnais working | = , All tzes. ae, 
away at her music so as to be proficient ADVERTISEMENTS cntet,: Gon hate Wes 
. . owrrerenynsn ensue st 
enough to play in an orchestra in a few When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw ru Tite for big illustrated catalog 
years. ry card +; nen yng eee | ° orer ce penn fe 5. Stahl, Box 400, Quincy, Til. 
0 $0,as ur olks ave _treate onest and serve 
CORRESPONDENCE with the best. Read the Fair Play notice oe jirst eaae. 








In ‘‘ Hands Off,’’ a little pamphlet pub- | == Seve it A Nokorode Solder Kit 
lished by the Women’s Christian Temper- | How To Knit Hammoc i ates, Baten BO. Hutte Sond fr | 
ance Union, Chicago, IIl., we find just the 4 Sasa 
——— girls age have for a eraer [ot + ee +4} ome +f em 44) co ¢} oe +4) ef 
understanding of themselves, and the 
forces which govern them. The boys GIV EN AWAY 
might profit by it, also. 

To keep irons hot, put a small bread-pan 
over them. To clean a lamp-chimney 














Six Designs, with directions for 
making beautiful crochet pieces, 























vee patting it into water, hold it over given you free with 
a teakettle or pan of steaming water, or ° . 
blew your breath on it. If you pro c ‘het Go Ps 
ave a fair complexion never use powder 
nor paint. To have pretty hair, wash every roc et otton 
two months, and never curl with a curling- 10 Cents per Ball i 
iron, nor back-comb it. HELEN. The six designs in- 
es eee te cae but my mama —— xsitbe CaP» 
and papa took me.when I was about two so jabot, fat 
years = aged I live = a Spots have a 1 weg te Guard 
all kinds of pets. ama an raise ope rurse, 
flowers and chickens. I love to help my and Sewing Bag Your Teeth 
. father do the chores. And I like to write | $ (shown here). bv the 
eer — serine —— a letter to -y WOOLCO Mercerized CROCHET COTTON me ( d 
oys’ and girls’ club in a paper at St. . < twice-a-da' 
Joseph, Mo., and got first prize ; it was a oS quality, pight ear catiaes. _ y 
beautiful book. AY COTTON. FOR Woolco Pearl Cotton use of 
Le CROCHET { Woclce Cordonnat ” § 10¢ ball ‘ 
HOW I SAVED MY FIRST $100 miiaitinmeiae 
I ~— a girl = age Mor I fin- cameos 3 for Se CGATES 
‘ ished school in the city, where lived pe 
: e with an aunt since the death of my father, F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 
ten years before. Mother had remarried, Everywhere ~ me RIBBON 


These prices for United States only 











and when Jane my only sister married, 
7 mother — ae me we come home as =m ttamm 
| soon as I was graduated. oe 
‘IT need you,’’ she wrote; ‘‘ besides, WRITE NOW FOR 

oe —_ get the district ee you poh SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 2 

or it. It doesn’t pay much—$30 a month; ; 
but you can board at home.’’ I decided to LOW PRICE 
go. Thirty dollars a month from Septem- | From Maker to User Direot 
ber to June—$270—is not a big salary but 
I resolved that I would make it cover all 
my expenses, and that I should be more 
independent than Jane who, according to 
my mind, had accepted the first man who 
proposed marriage to her, not because she 
could not live without him, but because 
he offered a release from unendurable 
dependence upon the scant bounty of my 


DENTAG CREAM 
Regular care with this safe, 
antiseptic, pleasant - tasting 
dentifrice does wonders for 
man, woman and child. 


It cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without harmful grit 
to scratch the enamel and 
cut the gums—it is so de- 
licious in flavor that daily 
care is a treat—not a task. 














— 











mE 2 Free Use it for 
en I got home, my stepfather said, 
‘You needn’t pay board during vacation ; “Good Teeth—Good Health” 
your help in Jane’s place will pay for 
that.” .. | | COLGATE & CO. 
We lived in the country, and I am sure Dept. 88-199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
my work around the house and garden ee, coe 





’ more than made up for the room I occu- 

pied and the food I ate. When the other 
work was done, I crocheted Irish lace, in- 
venting patterns of my own from sug- 


1 
gestions in the magazines. These I sold 
to the art department of a big city store 








where I knew the manager. I then or- 
dered a peppy of linen thread and woolen 
yarn. From the zephyr I crocheted tobog- 
gan caps and sold them to the general 
store at the ‘‘Corners.”’ 

The first year I cleared $9, and saved 
$30 from my salary. I paid mother $5 a 
month for room rent, and $12 a month for 
the nine months of the school term. My 
clothing and other expenses amounted to 
$88 the first year, and I kept it within 
that the second year, also. 

The next spring I raised cabbage and 
tomato plants for sale, and did some little 
business of my ownin selling potted pan- 
is gardening 































sies and.geraniums. From 
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A MOTHERLY TALK 
To Our Farm Journal Girls 
BY ONE WHO LOVES THEM 


OME girls stand before their mirrors 
primping for an hour at a time; and 
while I believe in girls looking their 

best, yet I can’t help thinking that it 
would be so much better if they would 
put in part of their time studying some 
good book instead of putting so-much 
of their attention on the outside of their 
heads. 

She who has an education is attractive 
all her life, but the girl who can only talk 
of fashion and her own beauty loses all 
her attractiveness when her girlish beauty 
fades, for she can never talk of anythin 
except herself, for she has never learn 
anything else. Girls, try to learn some- 
thing now that will make you attractive 
long after your cheeks have lost their 
roses. 

We are all apt to think of a heroasa 
»erson who has saved a life at the risk of 
osing his own; but is not the boy or girl 
who has done a wrong and confessed it 
openly, or who has resisted a great temp- 
tation or stood up for the right in the face 
of opposition, just as heroic as the other 
hero? Heroism doesn’t always consist in 
physical bravery alone. 

The girls needed to-day are girls of 
sense who can not be deceived by fashion 
—they follow what is pretty but dare to 
leave that which is silly. These girls are 
needed for mothers, for wives; their 
arms must cradle the strongest of lives 
as well as the frailest. They must be 
prudent girls, who count the cost of a 
thing ; and who will give with generosity, 
yet see that nothing is wasted. The de- 
mand for such girls is far greater than 
the supply. 

So many girls are slaves to fashion; 
they do many things that their better 
judgment forbids, because it is the fash- 
ion. Girls will squeeze a No. 5 foot into 
a No. 4 shoe because it is unfashionable 
to have big feet. They go into debt over 
their ears to buy — they don’t need 
as much as a pig needs spectacles, just 
because those things are demanded by 
fashion. How much happier they would 
be if they could break themselves of this 
silly habit, and only buy things for com- 
fort and which they can really afford. 
Many an overworked father sould take life 
much easier if his daughters would break 
the fetters that bind them to fashion. 

I think that girls would be better off if 
they spent less time hunting for things to 
enjoy, and more in practising enjoyment 
of the things they already have. The 
habit of enjoying simple things is one 
that all girls should try to cultivate. A 
sunset, a spring scene, a group of happy 
children, are sights that are common, but 
howmany of you ever stop to enjoy them ? 
Many of you are looking for something 
unusual, instead of enjoying the scenes 
and people all about you. 

Girls, don’t think that you can never 
win a man’s love unless you are dressed 
in silk and strung with diamonds. If your 
parents are poor, any man whose love is 
worth having will respect you far more if 
you dress according to your circum- 
stances. A pretty ten-cent lawn dress is 
just as respectable as a silk one, and you 
are just as sweet and girlish in it, too. 
The greatest adornment is a sweet, un- 
affected unselfishness. The girl whose 
sole thought is for others, doesn’t think 
so much of dress as she does of the hap- 
piness of those around her. 

There is something wrong with the girl 
who is ashamed of mother use she is 
old-fashioned. It is no disgrace to be old- 
fashioned ; in fact, the old-time training 
produced the most lovable and genuine 
characters I have ever known. Just be- 
cause mother is not up with the times is 
no reason why the young people should 
not love and reverence her. ere will 
never be any one, however up to date 
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they may be, that will love you as mother 
does, nor sacrifice so much for you ; so no 
matter if she is old-fashioned, you should 
honor her above all others. 

It is surprising how some girls will 
dread and put off a distasteful task for 
months, when if they’d go at it they 
could get it done in a day, thus saving all 
the wasted energy and getting it off their 
minds, instead of letting it hang over 
them for weeks like a nightmare. It is 
the very best plan when you have to do 
something you hate, to do it first and get 
it out of the way. 


TWO LITTLE MAIDS 
BY MARGARET JOHNSON 


Two little maids I’ve heard of, each with a 
pretty taste, 

Who had two little rooms to fix and not an 
hour to waste. 

Eight thousand miles apart they lived, yet 
on the selfsame day- 

The one in Nikko’s narrow streets, the 
other on Broadway, 

They started out, each happy maid her 
heart’s desire to find, 

And her own dear room to furnish just 
according to her mind. 





When Alice went a-shopping, she bought a 
bed of brass, 

A bureau and some chairs and things and 
such a lovely glass 

To refiect her little figure—with two candle 
brackets near— 

And a little dressing-table that she said was 
simply dear! 

A bookshelf low to hold her books, a little 
china rack, 

And then, of course, a bureau set and lots 
of bric-a-brac ; 

A dainty little escritoire, with fixings all 
her own, 

And just for her convenience, too, a little 
telephone. 

Some oriental rugs she got, and curtains of 
madras, 

With cunning ones of lace inside, to go 
against the glass ; 

And then a couch, a lovely one, with cush- 
ions soft to crush, 

And forty pillows, more or less, of linen, 

silk and plush; 
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Of all the ornaments besides I couldn’t tell 
the half, 

But wherever there was nothing else, she 
stuck a photograph. 

And then, when all was finished, she sighed 
a little sigh, 

And looked about with just a shade of sad- 
ness in her eye; 

“For it needs a statuette or so—a fern—a 
silver stork— 

Oh, something, just to fill it up!’’ said Alice 
of New York. 


When little Oumi of Japan went shopping, 
pitapat, 

She bought a fan of paper and a little 
sleeping mat; 

She set beside the window a lily in a vase, 

And looked about with more than doubt 
upon her pretty face ; 

“For, really—don’t you think so ?—with the 
lily and the fan 

It’s a little overcrowded!” said Oumi of 
Japan.—From St. Nicholas -Magazine. 


-+2e—— 


SURE CURES 


Man might his malady endure, with 
grit, till death shall end it, but that each 
neighbor has a cure and comes to recom- 
mend it. I have a spavin on my face, and 
all day long I feel it, and neighbors to my 
cottage chase, and tell me how to heal it. 
Says Old Bill Wax, ‘‘ Relief I bring—just 
take and rub this salve in, for it will cure 
up anything from leprosy to spavin.’’ Old 
Jimpson comes and brings a jug of grease, 
and makes a plaster, and says, ‘‘Just put 
this on your mug, and you’ll avert dis- 
aster.”’ To tell me I should steam my 
head folks seek my lowly dwelling ; one 
says a poultice made of bread will soon 
reduce the swelling; one has a cake of 
dark green soap possessing wondrous vir- 
tue; one brings a jar of noxious dope, 
and says, ‘‘It will not hurt you.’’ And 
wer regard me angry-eyed, their sym- 
pathy is ended, when I admit I haven’t 
tried the cures they recommended. They 


.jump upon me with a wealth of words 


and call me gudgeon ; ‘‘ You don’t deserve 
the boon of health,’’ they tell me, in their 
dudgeon. The gods protect us, one and 
all, when we are sad and ailing, from 
tender-hearted folks who call with cure- 
alls unavailing ! WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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pairs of best all-leathershoes 
—how they are now being sold by the million 
all because of their economy, comfort 
and health-protection. Tells how the 
soles are made from light, thin, rust- 
resisting steel. Shows the different 
styles from 6-inch to 16-inch high. 
This book has saved the public mill- 
ions of dollars in shoe money, 


T= Steel Shoes 


These celebrated working shoes keep the 
feet warm, dry and comfortable in coldest 
weather or when working in mud, slush or 
snow. As waterproof as rubber boots, The 
sort hair-cushion bo gn are fine for the feet. 

ear w corns, 
bunions, blisters, swollen, aching feet. 

Prevents stig arin colds or rheumatism. 
My 1915 MOD. are even better, finer 
fitting, more \ble—better thee the 

best shoes I made 
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FROM A DEAR OLD LADY 
Past Her Eightieth Birthday 


INE is a short story. What can I 

say to the FARM JOURNAL, of all 
journals? Just nothing. I am too 
full for utterance. It is all right; just 
right. And when I read something from 
the pen of one of Our Folks my heart at 
once responds, Amen! It seems always 
to voice the feeling of the whole family 
that you are giving us the very best you 
have for one dollar. When t voecivas 
your Christmas greeting my heart went 
out to do something to help on the dawn 
of the Million. If I had the use of m 
limbs I think I could do a little to help. 
hope I may live to see the victory of the 
FARM JOURNAL. I want to tell you of a 
little effort I made to surprise you at 
Christmas time. I sent my own JOURNAL 
to a friend, a farmer in Vermont, asking 
his subscription, first marking some of the 
nice things, so that in the busy life they 
would not overlook them. His wife re- 
plied they liked the paper, but that a 
friend had made them a Christmas present 
of it, or they would give me the subscrip- 
tion. My pa so pleasure was gone 
with your new subscriber. I am very gladI 
belong to this harmonious family, helpful 
to each other. E. L. GOODALE. 

Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


THE GADDERS 
“Come, let us go a-gadding,”’ 
Says Molly Nut to Sue, 
“To work is too besadding 
For Cate and me and you. 
I like along the busy street 
To take a merry turn, 
While others, if they please, may knit, 
And spin, and milk, and churn. 
Sing tooral, looral, looral loo, 
Sing tooral, looral loo.”’ 


Now what can worse betide a man, than 
to have a family of idle gadders, whose 
feet are swift in running to mischief, and 
whose hearts are continually devising 
wicked imaginations? O, beshrew the 
gadders, I say, who rise early only to 
catch the lie of the morning and to retail 
falsehood through the village. ‘‘O the 
wonderation !’’ cried Miss Cordilia Musi- 
doria Amelia Clacket, ‘‘did you ever hear 
the like? Sal Diggins and Jo Slink watched 
last night with deacon Sneede, who lays 
at the point of death with the lapstone 
fever: Jo took the contention and has 
poses up sixteen bottles of Day & Martin! 

arcy on us, for r Jo, I’m afraid it’s 
gone goose with him. O lack-a-day!’’— 

rom Old Farmers’ Almanac. 








THE GIRL ON THE FARM 
BY C. S. DAY 
Do by Her as You'd Like to be Done By 


Don’t expect the girl to wash all the 
dishes. You wouldn’t like it yourself. 

Don’t tie all her culinary efforts down 
to substantials. Let her try something 
new and fancy occasionally. Youth likes 
to experiment—and some mighty tasty 
‘‘experiments ’’ sometimes come out of 
the cook-book 


Let her have some of the egg or butter. 


money ; or time of her own to raise bees, 
or marketable flowers, or fruits or vege- 
tables ; or give her an allowance outright. 
She’d be getting pretty fair wages in 
some other farmer’s household. All work 
and no pay isn’t funny for the girl. 
Welcome her friends; encourage her 
plans and merry-makings. ee 
Let her have some say in the furnishing 
and decorating of the home. You may 
never suspect how she hates the rag- 
carpet on the sitting-room floor, until 
you consult her about having a real 
oe boughten ”? rug in its place. é 
Don’t take her mistakes too seriously. 
They show that she is doing things, any- 
way. The only one who never made a 








mistake is the one who never attempted Self 
anything. She probably will never make f vreating 


the same mistake twice. ar 
Just imagine yourself a girl—with all Are used anywhere, “The 


ro i hat Sizzles” — ~ h 
of girlhood’s hopes and plans and dreams inf TBs Sate itself. Saves miles (alg 
and longings ; all its high enthusiasms and 4 at hope” bende [ 1 i 
energy, its love of fun and companion- Lb: No hot fires, no electric —~ 
— its beauty and sweet, shy sentiment. ‘wires, no gas hose, no scorched clothes. No 

hen—do by your girl as you would like ashes, no muss, no dirt, no fumes, no expen- 


sive fuel. Nocoils, no batteriesand notrouble 
‘re a‘“*boon companion” to woman-kin 


to be done by in her place. Berlin, N. J. M 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so, 
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Clean Teeth Now will Bring Future Success! 


Many a boy has been chosen for a position because of his clean, sound teeth 
and the good health that goes with them. Be sure that your children clean their 
teeth night and morning if you want them to have the best of things all through 
‘life. An ordinary, flat tooth brush does not reach the danger spots of the teeth— 
the crevices—so get the brush that does, the 


phuplacic $e 


—— A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays” 


REG. YU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Its bristle-tufts are pointed and separated on pur- 
pose to reach all the crevices between, back of and 
around the teeth. If used night and morning, not 
a particle of food will be left in the crevices to 
cause decay and toothache. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in 
adult’s, youth’s and child’s sizes; rigid, flexible and 
De Luxe (colored transparent) handles. Special 4- 
row brush for men. Prices 25c to40c each. A new 
Pro-phy-lac-tic for each one that proves defective. 
Always sold in the yellow box. 


Dental Floss Free 


Send us a two-cent stamp (the cost of postage and 
oatend ye 9 tye-cumn apemetee Kage of waxed 
ilk, useful for removing les wedged the 
teeth, and a valuable on how to care for your 
teeth. Mention your dealer’s name, please. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and Florence Keepclean 
Toilet 


aT D 
Le) Pte rhylactic. sauce as 
JOTH NEV 
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THE BOYS 


SOMETHING DOING 


[Boya'’ experiences and correspondence welcomed. 
Address, HoL.ister Sace, this office.) 


EEP TRYING! Regard failures as 
steps toward a greater success than 
would have been possible without 

the lessons learned through disappoint- 
ment. 


I have seen fang men waste stren 
so to show off how much they could lift. 

am not sure that I haven’t done it 
myself. It never pays. You may overlift 
and injure yourself for life. Know what 
you can do safely, and beyond that never 
go, no matter what the challenge. 


One of the surest proofs of the supe- 
riority of the country over city conditions 
is the number of former hired men who 
own farms. No such average of pros- 
perity can be found among laboring men 
in cities. Not one time in ten thousand 
can a city laborer lay up money to buy 
property. 

Dear Epiror: Father has been a sub- 
scriber to FARM 

® JOURNAL for thirty 
ears. I like The 

ys’ page. I am 
sending you a pic- 
ture of my five- 
week-old colt. We 
7 call her _ om I 
3 ? ) live on a farm and 

NS do lots of work, 
besides going to school every school day. 
I have attended for five winters without 
missing. AUSTIN OCKER, Pennsylvania. 





A RIFLE OR A CAMERA 
BY ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN 


It was very still in the woods just be- 
yond the brook. Ned Baxter, busily 
cleaning his air-rifle under the shade of an 
old walnut tree, supposed that he was the 
only boy within half a mile. Suddenly he 
spied the bird for which he had been 
watching, and he hastily raised his rifle. 

But he did not shoot. From the clump 
of huckleberry bushes close by came a 
sharp,” ringing command: ‘‘Down with 
that gun, Ned Baxter! Don’t be a 
murderer and a coward.’’ And a boy 
slightly larger than Ned, a camera in one 
hand anda lunch-box in the other, emerged 
from the bushes. 

From sheer surprise Ned Baxter low- 
ered his rifle to the ground. ‘‘Look here, 
Dick Rodgers,’’ he emanded, ‘‘what are 
you sneaking around here and spoiling all 
a fellow’s fun for? I’d have had that chap 
if it hadn’t been for you.’’ 

“Oh, don’t get mad, Ned, I just couldn’t 
help butting in. Look here a minute and 
maybe you'll see meg ’’ And he pro- 
ceeded to take from his ket a small 
package. ‘‘How’s that for game?’’ he 
asked, as he picked out first one picture 
and then another. 

Ned’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. 
**Where iid you get ’em?’’ he asked, as 
he eagerly examined each one. — “You 
didn’t take those things with that picture- 
machine of yours ?”’ 

“Yes, I did, every one of them, and 
that’s not all. I’ve sold some of the best 
ones to Professor Barnes to illustrate 
some bird stories he’s writing for the 
pai 7? ; 

MSay, those quail ——— are all right. 
And look at that old robin teaching the 

oung ones to & There’s a whole nest- 
fal of birds. hew, see the worm that 
fellow’s got! I don’t see how you ever 
took so many. Say, Dick, when did you 
get that one of the quail with the broken 
“igre last Monday ?’’ 


lying om the ground 
pony fixed i*s wing with father’s help. 
—,-* rifle had done the mean, cruel 
le ? 

Ned Baxter looked down at the ground. 
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He remembered some things that had 

ha ed last Monday. ‘‘Say, Dick,’ he 

= cod rather abruptly, ‘“‘how do you ever 
jo it ?’’ 

‘‘Just. by trying, that’s all. You have 
to watch birds and sort of get acquainted 
with them first; then you don’t have 
much trouble.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m going home and go to work. 
Uncle Jack said he’d pay me for splitting 
his wood. ThenI can have a camera, too. 
I guess you’ve had more fun than I have, 
and I’m ashamed of myself. I’ll never 
shoot at another bird if I live to be as old 
as Methuselah. That old rifle will go 
where ’twon’t be used again.’’ 

**You might sell it, Ned. The money 
would help toward getting your camera.”’ 

‘*‘No, sir, not if f know it. Somebody 
else would be killing birds then.’’ 

‘*That’s right. Come on home and do 
— work, then let’s get out my bird book. 

t came yesterday morning.’’ 

“Sure I will. I’m mighty rm you 
happened along just when you did, though 
I was mad at first. Uncle Jack says that 
the birds are our best friends, and I guess 
he’s right about it.’’ 


BOYS’ CORN PRIZES 


For 1915 we repeat our Prize Offer of 
$5 in Gold to every FARM JOURNAL boy 
who wins the highest prize at any Corn 
Contest where there are twenty-five or 
more competitors. 

This is the third year we have offered 
Corn Prizes, and we are much pleased 
with the number of prize winners among 
Our Boys. 

Now is the time to enter contests. If 
there is one in your county, be sure you 
go into it. If there is no contest, to 
your Superintendent of Schools, and see 
if he will not start one this year. Grow- 
ing corn is more profitable than ever be- 
fore, and it is the boys who are showing 
the way to grow big, paying crops. 


ee 


SEEING THE WORLD 
He jogged around from town to town, 








— 





***to see the world,’’ was his excuse ; he’d 


get a job and hold it down a little while, 
then turn it loose. ‘‘ Oh, stay,’’ employers 
used to say; ‘‘ your moving is a foolish 
trick ; you'll soon be earning bigger pay, 
for we'll promote you pretty quick.’’ 
‘*This town is punk,’’ he would reply, 
‘and every street is surnamed Queer ; 
I’d see the world before I die—I do not 
wish to stagnate here.’’ Then he was 
young and quick and strong, and jobs 
were thick, as he jogged by, till people 
passed the word along that on him no one 
could rely. Then, when he landed in a 
town, and wished to earn a humble scad, 
the stern employer turned him down— 
‘*we want you not, your record’s bad.’’ 
He’s homeless in these rainy days, he 
has no bed, no place to sup; he ‘‘ saw the 
world ”’ in — Heme the world saw 
him—and passed him up. It’s good to 
** see the world,’’ no doubt, but one should 
make his bundle first, or ——_ find: him 
down and out, p the wiener- 
wurst. ALT Mason. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service. ] 





PLAYING “WIRELESS TELEPHONE” 
BY MAURICE FLOYD 
On rainy days, or at other times when 


playing — is : tices time 
can be made to pleasantly by playing 
‘wireless teleghens.’* The — are 
seated in a circle, on floor, 
and each oe - os ame ah 
outfit, which is simply a newspaper 
to form a hollow tube about eighteen 
inches long. 
Everything being ready, the starter 
begins the game b @ message 
his “‘wi ’’ to the neighbor on 
the left. The mes must not. be re- 
the ‘fails to understand 


genta 
t clearly, but it is to be passed on to the — 
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next player just as it was received. When 
the last player has received the message 
he tells out loud what he was told, and 
then the player to his right also tells aloud 
the message as he he it, and soon baek 
to the starter. This is done to find out 
why the message did not reach its destina- 
tion im its original form ; and many-ridicu- 
lous changes will be brought to light. 
The leader may say, “‘It is raining 
to-day’’; but by the time the last player is 
reached it may be changed to, ‘‘Dick is 
straining lard and hay,’’ with many other 
funny changes along the line. 


POCKET TOOL KIT 


Boys, this is the pocket tool you have 
always wanted, only a new one, better 
and bigger than ever. It has twenty-four 
tools, including two hammers and a cali- 
per-square, and the square itself is twelve 
































tools in one. All tools are fine steel; and 
large enough to give real service. The 
Tool Kit is No. 1517, and is sent post- 
paid for only two five-year subscriptions 
to the FARM JOURNAL, new or renewal. 
We have any number of other: attraetive 
articles in our Catalogue: of--merchandise 
rewards to club raisers... Send. a. 

for the Catalogue ; it is full of pictures 
and is free to any boy who asks. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE EFFICIENT? 


Efficiency is the potent word to-day. 
What.does it mean? It means.a trained 
mind and willingness to perform. Let me 
explain. I saw a man drive up to a shed 
where a young fellow stood ready to go 
to dinner. He said, ‘‘ Boy, I have broken 
a spring. How far is it to the nearest 
shop? How am I to get there?” “‘It is 
two miles,’’ said the boy, as he stepped 
into the shed. He came out immediately 
with a piece of copper wire and a pair of 
powerful pliers. ith a dexterous mo- 
tion he whipped the wire around the sprin 
and twis it fast with the pliers, 
inside of half a minute. Then with a 
smile he said, “‘ That will take you two 
miles or twenty,’’ and started for the 
house. That was efficiency. He saw the 
break, comprehended the trouble, and be- 
sides thinking of a remedy, produced it 
at once. ‘ 

A stranger saw a woman on the high 
bank of a stream witeat her hands and 
shrieking. He sens e trouble, and 
stripping off his coat as he ran, p. 
into the water, rescuing a child he 
never seen. Efficiency. 

mg business demands that its men 
ky protkids ts grade) nuke ome 

ey “e ce e “ 
The man who fails to do so is dropped. 
More and more is business drawing the 
line and excluding late hours, in 2 
ance and every dissipation which rs 
aman effeminate or less capable. 
the man behind th that is 
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Every year the bugs destroy 
a billion dollars of crops in this 


country —$10 apiece for every 
man, woman and child. Birds eat bugs 
—save the birds and save the crops. 
Sign the pledge at the bottom of this 
page and you prove yourself a practical 
patriot. You do a real service to your 
country, to your neighbors, and espe- 
cially to yourself. 


Help save your crops and your 
. ; Re Roe 
neighbor’s crops by joining The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. It doesn’t cost 
you a cent now or later—the membership button 
and Guide are free. Join the more than 300,000 
other patriotic Americans in the biggest bird- 
saving, crop-saving campaign this Nation has 
ever known. Already more than 8000 
schools are at work. Already thousands 
and thousands of boys and girls, men 
and women, are helping protect our 
song and insectivorous birds. They 
need your help, too. Sign the 
pledge ! 


The patriotic thing for you to do 


Help Save the Birds! 


spend fifteen millions for potato-bug 
poison—birds would do the job bet- 
ter and cheaper. Truck gardeners 
lose fifty-four million dollars yearly 
from the bugs—fifty-four millions 











The Guideis FREE to all 
members. It is Hlustra- 
ted, and contains direc- 
tions for studying birds, 
and attracting them, 
outlines school work and 
club meetings, contains 
the Chib’s platform and 

and a complete 


Put up at least one bird- 
house this spring. If you 
need building directions 
get our educational pam- 
phlet telling how to build 
all kinds of bird-houses 
(price, 5 cents) and see 
illustrations in the Guide 
(free). You can easily 
build one or two houses 
yourself—perhaps you 
can also help the young- 
sters to build and put up 
a couple of simple boxes 
like the one illustrated. 


Think of it, the Govern- 
ment says every insectiv- 
orous bird is worth almost its weight 
in gold to farmers, yet there aren’t 
ten birds now where there were a 
hundred twenty years ago. A hun- 
dred million dollars of wheat is de- 
stroyed by chinch-bugs every year 
—birds would prevent this awful 


° ; motto, 
they might get for themselves if list of BirdClubsupplies. 


only there were more birds. Sign 
the pledge, and sign it now! 


Join The Liberty Bell Bird Club—the 
one bird-saving organization that has 
no dues, no initiation fees, no fines, no individual 
expenses. Started two years ago by The Farm 
Journal with one member, it now has more than 
300,000. Because the birds are in the country 
most of the work must be done there, and your 
help and that of your friends is needed, for it will 
take everybody working together to fight the bat- 
tle for the birds, and to save a billion dollars of 
crops. Sign the pledge and get others to sign it. 


Don’t send any money with your 
pledge. The Liberty Bell Bird Club’s 


expenses are paid by The Farm Journal. Even 
your membership button and your 

Guide telling how to go to work are 

free. Read The Farm Journal for 

the monthly Club reports. Copy the 

pledge at the top of a long sheet of 

paper and get others to sign it, and be 

sure you sign the coupon below. 


The second Friday in 


April, this year it’s the 9th, is _2P¢,song-gparsow's diet 
oficial Bird Day. Do your part peeing th om The 


that day—put up a bird-house, plant | Government 


ood sparro not th 
or order a tree or shrub, get your English sparrow) save 


friends to join the Club and helpus fazmers, , Sooo 
double the membership. Governors, — means to you. Sign the 











waste. It costs Texas alone fifty 
million dollars of cotton every year because there 
aren’t enough birds to eat the boll weevil—think 
what more birds would mean to the South. 
Sign the pledge ! 


Every state where fruit is raised 
spends one to three million dollars a 


year for spraying—birds would save the fruit by 
eating the bugs. The Eastern states alone 


pledge and help us all. 


game wardens, state superintend- 
ents and other officials, 8000 schools 
and more than 300,000 members are uniting to 
make this day memorable for the birds. Get the 
official program, including recitations, planting sug- 
gestions and everything needed to make a success. 
We are glad to give programs free to all schools, 
children’s clubs and other bird organizations 
everywhere—everybody is urged and invited to 
help celebrate. Don’t miss signing the pledge. 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club’s official organ is The Farm 
Journal, reaching more than 900,000 country homes, from 
Maine to California, from Wisconsin to Texas, It devotes 
from one to four pages each issue to Club news and tells what 
to doevery month. It directs classes, issues pamphlets, sup- 
plies ‘sat sa and banners, furnishes houses and feeding 
shelves—see the Guide for full details, You aren’t 
under the slightest obligation to take The Farm 
Journal, remember ; for if you will help take care of 
the birds, The Farm 
Journal can take care of ,:. button, in colors, 
itself, Five years for a is FREE to every mem- 
dollar—money back se | ber of The Liberty Bell 


time you want to ask jo and get the button, 
for it. 















se 
REMEMBER, there are no dues, no initia- atl 


tion fees, no fines, no charges of any or 
kind. Sign the pledge now for your- ral 
self. Copy it and get others to Od 


sign. Every signer gets the 
button and the Guide, 


FREE 3 









for the Club. 













Return this coupon-pledge at once, to The Liberty Bell Bird 
§ Club, The Farm Journal, 220 Washington Square, Philadelphia. 











to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell. Bird 
Club, and promise to study 
and protect all song and insec- 
tivorous birds and do what I can 
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SWAPPING 
BY WALTER G. DOTY 

Oh, the currency of boyhood 

Is a weird and wondrous thing,— 
A nickel is a fortune, 

And its owner is a king; 
And in ordinary commerce 

On small boyhood’s tranquil seas 
The objects passing current 

Are such articles as these: 


A bladeless, broken jack-knife 

For a worn-out roller-skate ; 
An “alley’’ and a Jews’-harp 

For a hinge from Jones’s gate ; 
An ancient lemon-squeezer— 

How obtained ’twere hard to say— 
For a rusty, keyless padlock 

Or a door-bell thrown away. 


[ have known a dozen railroad spikes 
To win the precious boon 
Of pitching for the “Purple Caps’’ 
A whole long afternoon. 
I have seen the proud possessor 
Of a brass umbrella knob 
Exchange it for the privilege 
Of steering Skinny’s “ bob.’’ 


For in barterings of boyhood, 
As in those that men arrange, 
Anything has value only 
As an object of exchange. 
A dead snake is quite desirable 
Until it’s yours to have. 
Then how altogether lovely 
Is the next boy’s box of salve! 


-7oo — = 


HE STOLE FOR AN EDUCATION 
BY L. L. DeBRA 

A hush fell over the crowded court- 
room. All eyes were turned to the broad- 
shouldered young man in the prisoner’s 
box. He was the very picture of health 
except for the bloodless face. With his 
eyes on the floor he addressed the judge 
in a shaky voice : 

‘* Your ie, Iam guilty. I stole. But 


I did it toget an education. I was attend- | 


ing business college. 1 came from a small 
country town, and when my money ran 
out I did not know what to do. I took 
the money so that I might continue my 
studies.” 

That is the story—a true one—which the 
papers have been publishing and which 
has caused many unthinking persons to 
permit their sentiment to override their 
sense. No matter what the crime may 
be, one is always sorry when some human 
being must be confined behind prison bars. 
Perhaps, in many cases, justice would be 
better served if no prison sentence were 
imposed. But in no case can stealing be 
justified by the statement that the money 
was needed for an education. 

Didn’t know what to do when his money 
ran out, eh? Heavens alive! All over the 
country there are thousands of farmers’ 
sons and daughters struggling against 
great odds in the cities because they 
are determined to get an education ; and 
many of them had no money to begin 
with. They worked right from the start. 
And they are working to-day in laundries, 
in hotels, in cheap restaurants, in offices, 
and ‘elsewhere. They are doing janitor 
work, washing dishes, shining shoes, ped- 
dling papers, and doing a thousand and 
one things, hard and disagreeable, to get 
a little money with which to keep soul 
and body together while studies may be 
continued. 

Yet you do not read any slush in the 
papers about them, do you? You don’t 
see any women’s societies weeping over 
those boys and girls, and you don’t hear 
many preachers praising them from the 
pulpit. The boys and girls who are work- 
ing their way, fighting their battles with 
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their own hands, and keeping honest and 
clean while securing their education, are 
seldom given a thought. 

Then along comes a young man, strong 
and able to work, who steals because he 
thinks it is the easiest way to get mone 
to pay for his education; and lo! foolis 
women weep, and preachers talk, and the 
newspapers disgust us with a deluge of 
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slush about his ‘‘ brave struggles,’’ when 
all the fellow needed was a little gump- 
tion and backbone to put some ginger 
into him. 

Sympathy for such cases comes not 
from soft hearts, but from soft heads. 
Steal to get an education? Never! Bet- 
ter a thousand ignorant but honest citi- 
zens than one educated thief. 
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size of the page is only 


size of the palm of your hand! 


” 


AAD een 


need not repeat them. 


and delighted mankind. 


fusing passages and notes. 


or singly. 


$10.00 for the set. 





E Offer 

' No. 1 

: nal full four years, 

E Offer list, Nos. 1, 2, 
No. 2 


additional su 
each two subscriptions. 





Plays. 


Set No. 1 

King Lear 

Taming of the Shrew 
As You Like It 
Measure for Measure 
Twelfth Night 

King Henry VIII 


Set No. 3 


Merchant of Venice 
MidsummerNight’s Dream 
.Hamlet 

King Henry VI (Part 1) 
King Henry VI (Part 2) 
King Henry VI (Part 3) 








The Miniature Shakespear 


All Our Folks will want and should have the Plays of Shakespeare, the greatest poet 
and dramatist the English language has ever known. 
Most homes have the Plays in some form, but no home has them in more attractive 


form than the Miniature Set shown entire at the top of the page. 
opaque Bible paper, with gold edges, bound in flexible crimson leather, stamped in gold on 
both cover and back, each volume is a triumph of book-making, as well as of art, for the 


2 INCHES WIDE BY 2% INCHES LONG 
: Counting the overhang of the cover, the volumes are 2; by 3% inches, or not quite the 
: Think of it—a complete bound Play of Shakespeare so 
small that it will go into a coat or sweater pocket and the owner would not know it is there. 
Yet notwithstanding this, the type is large and clear (about the size of this you are reading) 
and the Plays are not abbreviated in any way. 

The titles of the volumes in the illustration are so plain as to be easily readable, so we 


ALL THE GREATEST PLAYS ARE THERE: 


Hamlet, Macbeth, As You Like It, The Tempest, Merchant of Venice, Lear, Othello, Julius 
Cxsar, Romeo and Juliet — all those wonderful works that for 300 years have astonished 


The text of the Plays is carefully chosen from the best sources, and is free from con- 


A miniature Shakespeare Play is always at hand, to be read and enjoyed at odd moments ; 
kept in the coat pocket or sewing basket it is the best of company. 

The full set of 24 volumes in its neat wooden case makes a most attractive ornament for 
the living-room table, and never fails to arouse the curiosity and interest of every visitor. 

The Plays make excellent Birthday, Christmas, or Graduation gifts, either in a set 


3 HOW TO GET THE MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE 


The beautiful little volumes would retail in any book store at about 50 cents each— 
We are purchasing them in such quantities, however, that we can secure 
wholesale prices, and can offer them on the following offers : 


Any single Play, complete in one vol- 
ume, bound in crimson leather, stamped 4 1 OO 
e 


in gold, as above, with the Farm Jour- 


Any Set of Six Plays, according to the 
3 or 4, given FREE for 
only two five-year subscriptions to the 
Farm Journal, new or renewal. 

(All 24 volumes, in neat wooden case, for eight five-year subscriptions, new or renewal, 
at $1.00 each. Or for four subscriptions and $1.50 in cash.) 

It is easy to secure a Set of Six Plays for only two subscriptions at $1.00 each. Then 

Leutigtions may be sent as fast as secured, and another Set of Six added for 

When the last Set of Six is sent, the attractive wooden case, to 
hold the full 24 volumes, will be included free. 


Sets of Six Plays 


For convenience we have divided the 24 volumes into four Sets, each including Six 
Order them by number as follows: 





Any one Set, packed separately, in nice leatheroid box, sent postpaid for only two 
Farm Journal subscriptions, new or renewal, at $1.00 each. 


e 


Printed on thin but 


| $2.00 





Set No. 2 


Romeo and Juliet 

The Tempest 

Comedy of Errors 

King Henry IV (Part 1) 
King Henry IV (Part 2) 
Macbeth 


Set No. 4 


Julius Cesar 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
Othello 


Much Ado About Nothing 
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THE CIGARETTE HABIT 


ECAUSE city boys early get into the 
habit of smoking cigarettes, is no 
reason why our brave country boys 
should do the same thing. You know who 
Connie Mack is, and this is what he says: 

‘It is my candid opinion, and I have 
watched very closely the last twelve years 
or more, that boys at the age of ten to 
fifteen who have continued smoking cigar- 
ettes do not as a rule amount to anything. 
They are unfitted in every way for an 
kind of work where brains are needed. 
No boy or man can expect to succeed in 
this world to a high position and continue 
the use of cigarettes.’’ 

Judge Lindsey, the famous Juvenile 
Court Judge, of Denver, Col., gives his 
testimony, as follows: 

**One of the very worst habits of boyhood 
is the cigarette habit. This has long been 
recognized by all the judges of the courts 


who deal with young criminals, and espe- | 


cially by judges of police courts, before 
whom pass thousands of men every year 
who are addicted to intemperate habits. 
These judges know that in nearly every 
case the drunken sots who appear before 
them, a disgrace to their parents, them- 
selves, and the state, began as boys smok- 
ing cigarettes. One bad habit led-to an- 
other. The nicotine and poison in the 


cigarette created an appetite for alco- | 


holic drink. The cigarette habit had not 
only had a grip upon them in boyhood, 
but it invited all the other demons of 
habit to come in and add to the degrada- 
tion that the cigarette began.’’ 

‘The wreath of cigarette smoke,’’ 
says Hudson Maxim, ‘‘ which curls about 
the head of the growing lad, holds his 
krain in an iron grip which prevents it 
from growing and his mind from develop- 
ing, just as surely as the iron shoe does 
the foot of the Chinese girl. In the ter- 
rible struggle for survival against the 
deadly cigarette smoke, development and 
growth are sacrificed by Nature, which 
in the fight for very life itself, must yield 
up every vital luxury, such as healthy 
body growth and growth of brain and 
mind. If all boys could be made to know 
that with every breath of cigarette smoke 
they inhale imbecility and exhale man- 
hood; that they are tapping their arteries 
as surely, and letting their life’s blood 
out as truly as though their veins and 
arteries were severed ; and that the cigar- 
ette is a maker of invalids, criminals and 
fools—not men—it ought to deter them 
some. The yellow finger stain is an em- 
blem of degradation and enslavement.’’ 

All of which the FARM JOURNAL en- 
dorses, and expresses the sincere hope 
that not one of our FARM JOURNAL boys 
will stain his fingers, scent his breath, 
or poison his blood by the use of cigar- 
ettes, many of which are doped with some- 
thing even more deleterious than tobacco. 

Pap ought to cut out his cigars and not 
set a bad example to his boys, Our Boys. 


THE WAY UP 


Great men from low conditions rose, as 
history records; from 
its woes, they reached for high rewards. 
Abe Lincoln used to study law by feeble 
candle - light, while stretched upon his 
couch of straw, on many a winter night. 
Himself he had to educate, he could not 
go to school; and so he climbed to high 
estate, while other boys played pool. And 





overty, with all | 


even as we go to press some boys are | 


striving hard, in poverty and 


rets dark they con the page that points 
the upward way, and walk with thinker 
and with sage, and they’ll arrive some 
day. Alas, such helpful, wholesome joys, 
appeal not to the fool ; where one thus 
reads, a thousand boys are busy playing 
pool. I’ve read ten thousand sprightly 
tales of boys who rose to fame, from 
whacking mules or splitting rails, or kin- 
dred humble game. The halls of Congress 


rim dis- | 
tress, to gain the world’s regard. In gar- | 





always show a score or more of men, who 
in the days of long ago hoed corn to 
earn a yen. And everywhere the great 
and good from small beginnings rose ; 
they milked the cows and sawed the wood, 
and coiled the garden hose. I’ve never 
heard, though, of a wight (exceptions 
prove the rule) who reached a great and 
shining height through skill at playing 
pool. WALT MASON. 
{Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 





On this page are advertisements of agents wanted, gloves, 
collars, hosiery, bicycles and shirts. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


PARDIAR AR ARRAN 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. lt is to your interest todo so. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 29% Sway packages’ Per: 


awa’ ges - 
fumed Borax Soap Powder with our on , ete. No capital or 
experience needed, S.WARD & CO., Institute Pi., Chicago 














tate size on petal and whether you 
collar like cut or low turnover 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 


























an ~ 
is the real hosiery test in children’s stockings. 
The durability of Black Cat Hosiery has n ate on 
by millions of mothers for three generations. For 
boys and girls we make 19 styles in 3 weights and var- 
ious colors, Insist upon Black t—the one brand 
that suits all the family. Over 10,000 reliable deal- 
ers sell them. 

. 15— “a Knee” 25c. origi 

Lanter stgking, net enther bet weary kee Bae mond 

'° e . 
grade, lighter weight, linen heel and toe. 3 tig 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
**Made in U.S.A.’” for over 30 years. 











MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by us: our Attach- 
able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE, Eas- 
ily attached. No special tools required. 
Write today for bar- REE B OK 
in list free book F 
escribing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachment, Motorcycles, ali makes, new 
and second-hand, 635 and up. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 63 Galesburg, Kansas. 



























Built 
Like a Hand 


There are many prac- 
tical reasons why this 
“Dan Patch” is the perfect 
driving glove. 

There is your size with 
snug fit and complete pro- 
tection yet built to give 
bare-hand freedom, 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


have proved for thousands of 
farmers that work can be 
done best, easiest and fastest 
when hards are in healthy, 
happy condition—and for 
this you need Hansen’s, 
Our 500 styles include 
gloves for women and 
boys. All should know 
\) the joy and saving of 
a Hansen. At your 
dealer’s or ask us. 





























VGLE 
OSCR 


WORKSHIRT 


The greatest 
Workshirt Value 

ever offered in 
FIT, STYLE, 








10 Great Extra Value Features’ 


Extra wide—extra long sleeves with plackets; 
extra large armholes; extra long tails; two extra 
large button pockets (government standard); ex- 
tra big chest with extra deep front opening; extra 
big pearl buttons well sewed on by machine; 
extra wide cuffs. 
well sewn with double stitching throughout! 


That’s the Uncle Sam Workshirt — 50c 


Fast colors, guaranteed not to fade. Noother shirt could 
stand the wearand washing any better—it’s made of the 
best materials we can buy—in 
all colors! 


Get Uncle Sam Workshirt 
QUALITY and from your dealer. If he is tem- 
DURABILITY— | J Your 50 cents and the dealer's 
name and we will see that you 
for every day are supplied. : 
SALANT & SALANT, Makers ©, 
and any day 71 Worth St. New York 
Largest Manut { Workshirts in the U.S, 


cenaiiiinamee? 


And the entire shirt is extra 

























C 





At your dealer’s 
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ITTLE May liked the sweet little 

homeopathic pills, and after she was 

cured said: ‘‘Oh, I’ve got a bad 

nea ; please give me some medicine be- 
re it goes away !’’ 


It had been a drizzly day and there had 
been some discussion as to whether it was 
actually 
raining or 
not. Atlast 
there came 
a sharp 
shower and 
little Hen- 
ry, aged 
three, said : 
** Mother, 
is this real- 
ly rain oris 








it just God 

washing 

His hands 

These are Our Folke—Present and yy jn the 

Future te 2 

A home-made football: Get a large 
tough pueet , gather it u up at the open- 
ing and blow it ull of air wi your mouth 


or a bicycle pump ; tie a string quickly and 
tightly around it, and you can throw it 
about without breaking anything. 

Small Isabel, visiting her aunt, received 
a typewritten letter from her father, to 
which her mother had written a postscript. 
She answered it, beginning: ‘‘Dear father: 
The letter from you and mother just came ; 
but yours was easiest because it was read- 
ing and hers was writing.’ 

Katherine, a little city girl, while out 
visiting in the country had an encounter 
with a Plymouth Rock rooster, and ran 
- ing into the house to tell about it. 

After dryin; Katherine’s tears the kind 
farmer’s wife asked: ‘‘ Was it the ugly 
red rooster ?’’ ‘‘ No,”’ sobbed Katherine, 
‘*it was the big gingham one.’ P. 

FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 

To Learn and Recite at Sehool 


WALTER’S PET 
BY M. M. GARRISON 
This is Piggy-Pettitoes. 
See his funny wrinkled nose? 
See his tail, go curlicue? 
Listen and he’ll ome ad you. 


ete deal 


EATIN G 
BY JIMSON WEED 


Just think of all the tons and tons 
Of food we yearly eat— 
The steaks and chops, the cakes 
and buns, 
The pickles sour and sweet! 


Man has.accomplished much that’s 
great 
Since Adam, I opine, 
But still his greatest stunt to date 
Is in the eating line. 


Whene’er you pass an eating place 
No matter what the hour, 

Inside somebody feeds his. face, 
Stoking with all his power. 


Life holds a vast diversity, 
With interests not a few; 
But most of all it seems to be 

One long continuous chew. 
BRAIN BOTHERS 
I, Charade: 
One holds water; a nuisance Two; 
Whole is the wettest, that is: true. 
HELMSMAN. 


Il. Jumbled Jewels: shi sare 
get ran; boned stool; c sane aal 
District of Colwmbia. —— 





Ill. Transposition : 
I hope this simple little One 


Will Two to give you a bit of fun. 


Towa. Iowa MAID. 

IV. The Story of Ed: When Ed was --- -- ed 
into existence his mother was -------- to 
receive such an ugly infant, but later he - - - - ed 
and even - ---- and'she soon felt - - - - - - - ed. 
Ashe grew older he was - - - - -- - and----- ed 
like adandy. Finally he - -- - - ed, but he - - --ed 
his wife, and was ----ed by her brother, was 
quickly - - - - ed, and that was the last of Ed. 

District of Columbia. Sou Con. 


PrizE Orrers: For April, May and June, we 
will run another three months’ contest, with 
these prizes: Best solving record, $3; seeond 
best, $2; third best, $1; 
five cents each. Send answers each month. 
Start now. Everybody weleome. Address, Aunt 
Clara, Editor Brain Bothers, Hawley, Minn. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 
L Ps mera merganser, kittiwake, hornbill. 


IL. lar. Ill. Bargain. IV. Tub, 
butt. i Diam, 30 oin; trial, trail, rail, rial, plaint, 
pliant. 


$I 


“WHAT’ s THE MATTER” SKETCHES 


On the ‘‘rooster’’ the wattles and one 
leg were missing. The 
rize was awarded to 
dgar F. Olson. Hon- 
orable mention: Roy 
S. Campbell, Carl G. 
Weber and Mabel A. 
Getz. See the new 
subject? What’s the 
matter with it? Twen- 
ty-five cents will be 
awarded to the mem- 
ber sending in the best 
copy, enlarged to four 
inches high, with the 
missing features add- 
ed. Look sharp. 
sketches must be receiv- 
ed by us April 12th... First 
make a good outline, 
then shade with a soft 
pencil. Many sketches 
ae received that are so 
t it would be impos- 
le to reproduce’ them. 
Don’ t forget to write 
your name and address 
plainly on the back of 
our sketch. Address, 
oung Folks’ Sketch 
Club, FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


On this page are advertisements of bathtubs, irons, agents 
wanted, lamp, jewelry, washer and mop. 





= What's the 


Prize 
Matter” Sketch by 
Edgar F'. Olson, 
Minnesota. 


























ADVERTISEMEN TS 


"When you write an an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journai, li is to your interest to do so, 


ents $60 WEEKLY 


Bath Tub. 
little water, Weight ite, 
eg Se 
é as ——" tubs, my 10 0" yoars tins 
ay 
Robinson Cablest Mig. Co., Son 702 Pestories Bldg. Toledo, Obie 


AGENTS 


$30 WEEKLY 



















men crazy 
Saves gues, tim: 
Pays for iteel: 
fit on every sale. 
homes. 









six prizes of twenty- | 








JEWELRY, fiscctgincs stoves: ote, Pree 


Catalogue. RURAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. F.4., st. Leute, Mo. 


AKRON 





“gi \\\ 


Wh The lamp for the millions, 350 candie- 


up-to-date: Produces 
Rite from common 

—s 
= to last a ene 
Agents’ Wanted. 
Free Catalog on Hollow 


Guscline. Cute down 


ears — 
Price low. 
rite'for 
offer. 
‘ire Systems. 








Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 


it was a fine horse and had a2 the ee 
ut idn” 


with it. I wanted a fine horse, 
know anything about horses 
much. And I didn’t know 
the man very well either. 

Sol told him I wanted 
to try the horse fora 
month. He said, ‘‘All right, 
but. pay. me first, and I’ll 
give you back your money 
if the horse isn't all right.” 

Well, I didn’t like that. 4 
I was afraid the horse 
wasn’t “all right” and 
that I might have to whistle 
for my money if I once 

varted with it. SoI didn’t 
oa the horse although I §& 
wanted it badly. Now this 
set me thinking. : 

You see ] make Washin 
Machines—the ‘1% 
Gravity "' Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots 
of people may think about 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the ‘horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 

But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t write - 
and tell me. Yousee I sell my Washing Machines 
by mail. I have sold over half a million that way. 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people 
try my W ashing Machines for a month, before they 
pay for them, justas I wanted to try the horse. 

Now I know what our “1900 Gravity " Washer 
willdo. I know it will wash the clothes, without 
wearing or tearing them, in less than half the time 
they can be washed by hand or by any other machine. 

I know it will wash a tubful of very dirty clothesin 
Six minutes. I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 

Our “1900 Gravity ’’ Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong 
woman, and it doesn't wear the clothes, fray theedges 
nor break buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the: fibres 
of the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my 1900 Grav- 
ity’ Washer what I wanted the man to do with the 
horse. Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. I'll 
offer first, and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a “1900 Gravity’? Washer on a 
month’s free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my own 
pocket, and if you don’t want the machine after 
you've used.it a month, I’ll take it back and pay the 

reight too. Surely that is fair enough, isn’ ‘tit? 

Doesn't it prove that the “1900 Gravity ** Washer 
must be all I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of what it saves for you. 
It willsave its whole cost in a few months, in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 
cents. to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
wages. If you keep the machine after the month’s 
trial, I’lllet you pay for it out of what it saves you. 
If it saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a 
week till paid for. I'll take that cheerfully and Pll 
wait for my money until the machine itself earns 
the balance. 

Drop me a line to-day and let me send you a book 
about the ‘'1900 Gravity’’ Washer that washes 
clothes in Six minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1518 Court 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y._ If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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LISTEN : One man’ ‘sorders: $2600 in one montli—profit $1650. Mere boy La a a Pa. made $9. 00. 
A. E. M *“Called at 20 homes, 
made i9 sales.’’ G. W. Handy, WN. ¥., says: *“Sold.181 in 2 days."’ 
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$507°$75 
EVERY WEEK 


Experience not necessary 
Honesty and Wwilline 
ness to work is all we 
FD os. We will give you an appointment 4 
$6000 a year. You can be inde- 
wad pleasant have poner arog 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ SKETCH CLUB and once they obtain a grip on the victim, 
unless the arm is actually torn away from 


Object: To Train the Eyes and Hands the body of the octopus, it is impossible 


of Our Children. To Join: Senda  forits prey to escape. In addition to these 
Sketch of the Month’s Special Subject suckers the octopus has a powerful pair 
DEAR MEMBERS: Your sketches of the 0f jaws, shaped like the beak of a parrot, 
candlestick proved that 2 behind it there is a formidable armor- 
the subject was a popular plated tongue, used as a rasping organ 
one. More sketches were hen it attacks crabs and lobsters, 
received than for several Noisy birds : In South America and parts 
months. A marked im- of Africa there isa bird called the bellbird 
provement was shownin whose voice will carry on a still day a 
your work. The outlines distance of three miles. It sounds ike 
were more carefully _ the tolling of a distant church bell, and is 
drawn and the shading uttered during the heat of the day when 
was strong and accurate. other birds have ceased to sing. The 
Congratulations to all, hornbill has also a very loud note, a sound 
and may this improve- - 
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between the shriek of a locomotive and 
the bray of the donkey. 
THE REASON 
BY MYRENE M. GARRISON 
Little Molly, out at play, 
Slyly thought she’d run away. 
Down the garden path she flew, 
Where the pretty flowers grew, 
Out into the chicken-yard, 
Down she tumbled, breathing hard ; 
Tame old Coxy, drawing near, 
Quickly grabbed her little ear. 
Molly screamed, “Oh, mother, come! 
Coxy finks I am a crumb.’’ 
Since that time, when out at play, 
Molly never runs away. 





ment keep up! The 
awards were: First, 
Ruby Perrin; second, 
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Prize Drawing bv Mary C. Kurth; third 
oe 8 err’™ Ben Wohlberg. Honor- 


able mention ; ‘Esther D. 
Headley, Pearl Williams, Susie May Harris 
and Delma Tubbs. 
Special subject 
for April, ‘‘ An Um- 
brella.’”” It may be 
open or shut. The 
drawing must be at 
least four inches 
high, sketched in 
lead-pencil direct 
from the object, and 
must reach us b 
April 12th. One fif- 
ty-cent and two 
twenty-five-cent 
prizes will be award- 


ed. Now do your ,' 
best. Address al] ‘S*etches by Our Club 


sketches to Young py ig age 


Folks’ Sketch Club, Williams. 3. Mary C. 
FARM JOURNAL, — Kurth. 4.-Ben Wohl- 
Washington Square, berg. 5. Susie May 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harris 
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FIRST TIME AWAY FROM HOME 


Course I’m not homesick, I’m not that kind! 
Guess somethin’ that I ate 

Stuck in my throat at supper-time; 

I hurried, ’cause ’twas late. 


Oh, I’m not homesick, though 
I'll admit 

That home seems pretty far ! 

Can’t I just see the dear old 
house 

Where dad and mother are! 


aM 


Say, guess I must have caught 
a cold, : 

My nose all snuffles so. 

No, I’m not homesick, no, I’m not, 
I never—was—you—know ! 


6+ 
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NATURE STUDY 


Owls’ nests, or rather houses, are left 
without lining save for the bones of small 
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See other pages of this issue for other popular articles 
offered by us. Or send for complete free catalog. 
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TALKING DOLL, No. 1854 


Sent postpaid for only 2 subscriptions 
to the Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


Here is the prettiest, dear- 
est, most lovable dollie that 
ever was dressed, undressed, 
and sung to sleep by any little 
girl. She is truly a little Prin- 
cess, with blue eyes, real hair, 
golden or brown, and best of 
all, she is pa oy eoeaees in 
a pretty gown, hat, slippers 
Ae a fall suit of underwear. 
She is eighteen inches tall, a 
great big dollie, and so quiet 
and well-behaved that she 
closes her eyes and goes fast 
asleep when = lay her down. 

Not only that, but she says 

*‘Papa’’ and ‘‘Mama’”’ very 

plainly. Dollie is not named 
yet, so that the lucky little 
girl who gets her can name 

er just what she wants to, 

all herself. Our supply of 
dollies is very short now, as 
they are made in Germany, 
and no more are to be had 
after what we have on hand 
are gone. 


DOLL, No. 150 


Sent postpaid for only 2 subscriptions 
to the Farm Journal, new or renewal, 


The picture shows two of 
our new dollies, No. 150, and 
two of No. 155, described below. 

The two dollies facing toward you 
are No. 155’s and the other two with 
their backs partly turned are No. 
150. You can have either dollie, the 
boy or the girl, or for 3 subserip- 
tions we will send you both of them. 
They can be dressed and undressed, 
and their heads are unbreakable, no 
matter if they fall on the hard floor. 





animals they have killed, which lie about 
the floor and which the young owls per- 
haps muse on gravely, like monks in their 
cells. The owls live in hollow trees, as 
does also the little sparrow-hawk, that 
often takes the flicker’s abandoned home. 


Perhaps the most repulsive creature 
that exists is the octopus, which lives in 
the sea in warm latitudes. It looks like 









DOLL, No. 155 


Farm Journal, new or renewal. 
The two dollies looking at you out 





be sent to earn the smallest reward offered, 


“A subscription” always means a 5-year subscription, 
costing $1.00. It is necessary, therefore, ear, subeceio ton. 
Sve mage 
640 of our issue for November. 


Sent postpaid for only 3 subscriptions to the 
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a great gray sack or stomach, with eight 
arms, which it can stretch out like a piece 
of rubber to a great distance to grasp its 
prey. These arms are clothed with a for- 
midable array of suckers, which are won- 
derful pieces of mechanism. When the 
sucker comes in contact with an object, 
the central piston, having previously been 
raised so as. to fill the cavity of the 
sucker completely, is withdrawn, and a 
perfect vacuum produced, which explains 
the great tenacity with which the suckers 
cling. They number more than a hun- 
died: pairs to each arm of the octopus, 

















_and fngers on their hands, and 
both of — 


' or the boy, (not both). is. given 


picture, with their bright eyes and pretty 
faces, are the very nicest we can buy in 
America. ‘They’ have shoes on their feet 









them are beautifully fp 
dressed. Either dollie, the girl 











for 8 -subscriptions. ‘You can get 
both of them for sending 5 sub- 
scriptions, and can have both of 
them boys, or both girls, if you 
would rather. 

















(Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn, 
if of interest to the general reader ; but there will be 
80 many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed, Thoso who want an immediate reply by mail 
should remit one dollar, addressed “Family Doctor 
Department,” this office.] Dr, F. W. St. Joun. 


N all cases where patients are long 
confined to the bed, a condition of 
breaking down of tissues at pressure 

points is very liable to occur. is may 
be due to a number of causes, such as 
diminished resistance of the tissues, ema- 
ciation, lying too long in one position, and, 
in cases of paralysis, from loss of sensa- 
tion. All bedridden patients should be 
carefully watched and, if possible, such 
measures taken as will prevent the for- 
mation of these unpleasant complications. 
As a preventive measure, scrupulous clean- 
liness is of the first importance. All dis- 
charges from the bladder, bowels or other 
organs, unless at once removed, are ex- 
ceedingly prone to irritate the parts so 
that bed-sores will result. All bony points 
upon which there is a pressure should be 
bathed, after washing, with alcohol with 
ten grains of alum to the pint, or a little 
salt in the alcohol. Such prominences may 
also be protected by pads made of gauze 
reinforced with absorbent cotton. If there 
be any redness of the skin, some soothin 
antiseptic powder should be freely duste 
over the irritated surfaces. Boric acid, 
Thymol iodide, or some of the proprietary 
powders, will answer the purpose. Should 
the skin become broken, oxide of zine 
ointment after bathing with Castile soap, 
may be applied. In some cases the anti- 
septic powders above mentioned do better 
than ointments. 

If the sores will not heal, an ointment 
containing a little balsam Peru may be 
cautiously applied. There are cases where 
in spite of all precautions ugly sores per- 
sist. For these the parts should be kept 
clean and protected with gauze pads upon 
which some of the antiseptic powders have 
been dusted. It is well in such cases to 
wash the sores with a saturated solution 
of boric acid before the application of the 
gauze pads. Of course, it is necessary at 
all times to support the patient’s constitu- 
tion with remedies and food that will to the 
greatest extent increase his resistance. 


FOOT NOTES 


F. E. W., New Berlin, N. Y.: ‘‘ Chiro- 
practric’’ treatment has no standing un- 
der the laws of the state of New York. 
It is simply another of the so-called 
‘* drugless treatments,’’ which may pos- 
sibly in some instances be of benefit. 
The greatest trouble with all the one- 
idea methods of treatment, is that while 
of benefit in certain selected cases they 
can not be useful in all conditions, as 
their exploiters claim. 


Once having acquired the drug habit it 
is very hard to get rid of. It may be ac- 
complished, however, by those who still 
have left sufficient will power together 
with areal honest desire to rid themselves 
of the habit. This can only be done by 
following to the letter the advice of the 
physician, under his immediate care or 
that of an honest nurse. While it may be 
accomplished in. the patient’s home in 
some cases, an institution promises much 
better success. 


O. S., Pomona, N. Y.: There is no royal 
road to recovery from chronic catarrh. 
The treatment must be both constitu- 
tional and local. It can only bring 
results when under the care of a physi- 
cian familiar with all the conditions pres- 
ent which may act as exciting causes. 
A change of climate is sometimes neces- 
sary if one is to remain free from the 
trouble. As to Professor , if he 





could cure chronic catarrh as he claims, 
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he would have so many patients that it 
would be useless to advertise for cases. 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 
BY HUBERT J. DANCE 


Dr. Bob Hartzell shrank sleepily from 
the sudden jangle of his office telephone. 
For nearly two weeks he had been go- 
ing almost incessantly, ministering to the 
afflicted countryside. That evening he had 
come in through the early winter dusk 
and flung himself down, clothes and all, 
upon the office couch, in the hope of catch- 
ing forty winks before supper. He even 
dared to hope that he would not be called 
out that night. The round of his patients 
had been made as usual, and he was ready 
to admit to himself that he was com- 
pletely tired out. Oh, for eight hours of 
solid sleep! But not for him the sweet 
restorer, for the office clock had barely 
chimed the half hour when the telephone 
gave its imperative summons. Wearily 
the doctor dragged the desk telephone 
nearer and answered it as he lay there. 

**Hello?’’ 

‘* Yes, this is the doctor.”’ 

He listened attentively as the distant 
voice delivered its message. Unconscious- 
ly his face took on a look of chagrin. 

*“*Yes, I’ll come. Put her to bed right 
away, and keep her warm till I get 
there. About nine or ten o’clock, prob- 
= Good-bye. ”’ 

he big man closed his eyes resignedly. 
It was the same old story. Involuntarily 
he wished the telephone still in the dim 
pet, so that he might have enjoyed a 
rief period of rest till a more time-con- 
suming messenger came. As he lay mus- 
ing, his wife thrust her head through the 
doorway to call him tosupper. She noted 
with ~ eyes his disgruntled look, 

‘*Oh, Bob, not another call?’’ 

** Yes, away over at Sam Flack’s. Little 
girl must be having diphtheria from the 
way he tells it. I was over there yester- 
day and the child had a bad sore throat, 
but I thought it might pass off in tonsil- 
itis. Looks like the real thing now. Of 
course I’]l have to go.’’ 

** What a shame, and you so tired, dear. 
You know those people never pay.”’ 

‘‘Not a cent, and I've been going there 
off and on for two years now.’ 

‘‘Isn’t that too bad, and you nearly 
dead for sleep. But, of course, you’re in 
for it.’’ 

**Yes, I’m in for it,’’ rejoined the 
doctor gloomily,—‘‘ being a doctor.’’ He 
smiled wearily. 

His wife laughed. 
yes. Well, Ido hope you won’t be kept 
out all night. Shall I pack the case for 
you, and will you eat some supper before 
you start?”’ 

**The case is all ready, except for the 
anti-toxin. You can put that in, and fix 
me up a little snack and let me eat it here 
on the couch. I’m too dog-tired to get 
up. You and Harold can hitch Dolly to 
the cutter, for I’m going to lie here half 
an hour or so longer. From the looks of 
the case yesterday I think Flack’s girl 
could hardly be serious yet. I’ll try to be 
there by nine o’clock and give the toxin, 
if necessary. I just simply can’t get up 
for a little while ; I’m fagged to the very 
heels.’’ 

** You poor dear,’’ said his wife, kissing 
him tenderly. ‘‘ You don’t have the life 
of adog. These people seem to take so 
much for granted. They won’t even pay 
you. You know that.’’ 

The doctor nodded dolefully. 

** But don’t worry,”’ his wife went on. 
‘* Harold and I will have everything ready 
for ye. Just rest now as long as you 
think you dare before you start, and it 
will help some. You poor old doctor, you !” 
and she patted his frowsy head caress- 
ingly, as she slipped out to get ready the 
ever-necessary medicine case. 

Nearly a week had passed since the 
doctor had enjoyed the blissful privilege 
of a few hours of unbroken sleep, and, 


** Being a doctor, 
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just now, it seemed to him that he 
ad reached the limit of his endurance. 
Wearily he closed his eyes, determined to 


snatch this brief respite. 


On the wall of the office hung a copy of 
that famous painting by Sir Luke Fildes, 
the most human picture ever painted, 
entitled, ‘‘The Doctor.’’ In it a doctor 
keeps vigil with the father and mother of 
a sick child, as they wait anxiously for a 
dawn that may mean life or death. The 
scene is plainly that of a crisis in the little 
life, which, even as one looks, seems at 
the lowest ebb. It is a wonderful por- 
trayal of a mother’s grief, a father’s 
hopelessness and a child’s helplessness. 
But the face of the doctor is an inspi- 
ration. He is not thinking of his fee or of 
his future prospects. His one absorbing 
thought is for the life of the little one 
entrusted to his skill. One instinctively 
feels the cool, calm purpose of it. In the 
face of the doctor there is hope, and his 
brooding eyes are full of a steadfast peace. 
One trusts him. He is fighting for a life 
and he will win. That is the burning 
message of the picture. 

The doctor glanced up as he finished his 
light supper on the tray brought in by his 
wife, and his eyes rested on the familiar 
picture on the office wall. He looked at it 
fixedly. To-night it seemed somehow dif- 
ferent. The look in the steady eyes of 
the doctor in the picture seemed to wither 
his very soul. 

‘Great guns !’’ he muttered to him- 
self, chokingly. ‘‘I am a doctor, and 
trying to sneak out of it.”’ 

nconsciously he shook off the dullness 
that seemed to possess him, body and 
soul. He pushed the tray away hastily, 
and a few minutes later his wife and little 
boy saw him drive off into the night. It 
was a still, cold night in midwinter. 
* * eS * 


Dawn was breaking when the doctor’s 
wife heard the returning sleigh-bells. 
Hastily she ran out to the sea where 
the mare had stopped knowingly. The 
doctor was sprawled down in the cutter 
with the robe half over him, like a big, 
awkward boy. Half-dragging, half-car- 
rying him, his wife hurried him into the 
house and deposited him on the couch 
where he often said he rested best, be- 
cause it was so familiar. He looked at 
her, sleepy-eyed. 

‘* Just in time, Edith,’’ he said, huskily. 
‘«'Phe kid has the real thing. Gave her 
the toxin and I believe she will pull 
— allright. Watched her all night, 
though. Don’t know how I ever stood it.’’ 

His eyes wandered around the little 
room until they fell on ‘“The Doctor.’’ 

‘‘Ah, that’s it, Edie,’’ he whispered, 
es ‘‘That’s what keeps us going 
till we drop in our tracks. I don’t know 
what it is, but it’s there.’’ 

‘*Yes, I know, dear,’’ his wife nodded, 
py eigen og 

She knew the Flacks would never pay ; 
but the Flack girl would get well because 
this big fellow was a real doctor who went 
when the call came, though the quiveri 
nerves shrank under it. He, too, cou 
take rank with ‘‘The Doctor,’’ the doctor 
of heart and soul, who seemed, just then, 
to nod from the wall approvingly. A little 
life had been saved and she was very glad. 

She threw a quilt over the tired man and 
tucked a pillow under his head. Almost 
instantly he was asleep, his face haggard 
under the light. She Cisse him saaterty 
as she drew away. She stopped a moment 
to look at him as he lay there, deep in the 
slumber of exhaustion. How | to the 
world he looked! If he could only get 
some sleep! Before she went out she 
stuffed a wad of newspaper around the 
ringer of the telephone bell, and shook her 
fist at it. He would néver know ; and oh, 
what that sleep meant to him just then! 

“I dare you to waken him,”’ she whisp- 
ered defiantly to the ’phone, ‘‘I just 
dare you !’’ 

The doctor gave a deep sigh and slept on. 
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April comes with changing ways, 
Prattling brooks and sunny days, 
Rainy hours that freshness yield 
To the garden, wood and field, 
Laughing—weeping, April plays. 

Get an early start with the work to-day. 

The hardest job first. That is the way. 

It does not follow that a man who will 

lie awake at night will tell an 

} untruth during the daytime. 
Good friends aréone of the 

desirable things that can not be 

bought. How it does brace us 
up, when we are feeling blue, to meet an 
old friend and talk over old times ! 

Lumpy plowed land is a peril to good 
crops. 

Some shares are watered ; not so plow- 
shares. 

People who really know a lot haven’t 
time to talk about it. 

‘‘The Book of Little Houses,’’ price 60 
cents postpaid, is an excellent home- 
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builders’ guide-book seg 6 published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
We can supply it. 


We don’t print in the FarM JOURNAL 
anything ‘‘just to fill up.’’ That’s why 
you like the paper. 


Why should not entomology and the 
scientific principles of farming be taught 
in rural schools, as well as history and 
geography ? 

After a hard day of tramping between 
the plow-handles, take your time to eat. 
Your dreams will be sweeter and the sun- 
shine will look brighter next morning. 

You should take care not to plant alfalfa 
in soil which is neither too dry nor half 
wet, but in good order. MARCUS VARRO, 
a Roman farmer and writer (B.C. 116). 

“Each day a little later now 
Lingers the westering sun ; 
Far out of sight the miracles 
Of April are begun.”’ 

“ What is the shape of the earth?’’ asked 
the teacher. ‘‘ Round.” ‘‘ How do you 
know it’s round ?’’ ‘‘All right, it’s square, 
then; I don’t want to start any argument.’’ 


Don’t scorn the city man. He may start 
to harness a horse by putting the crupper 
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where the bit ought to be, but he some- 
times has some ideas on spraying or ma- 
nuring that it will pay you to listen to. 


‘* Deduction is the thing,’’ said the col- 
lege graduate just returned home. ‘‘ For 
instance, yonder is a pile of ashes. That 
is evidence that we have had fires this 
winter.’’ ‘‘ True,’’ said his father ; ‘‘ and 
now, John, you may go out and sift that 
evidence. ’’ 


Owing to the high price of wheat it is 
probable that it will be profitable to top- 
dress wheat this spring with nitrate of 
soda at the rate of seventy-five to 100 
pounds per acre. This can be applied by a 
grain drill or sown broadcast by hand not 
later than about April Ist. It is not 
necessary to harrow it in. 


A farmer recently received a note from 
a young city fellow who had been paying 
attention to his daughter, which read : 
‘dear Sur: Wood like Marys hande in 
marage. i and she are in luv with each 
other and i neede a wife verry mutch. 
youres, Joe.’’ The farmer, who was a 
well-educated man, replied by letter, say- 
ing:  ‘‘Friend Joe: You don’t need a 
wife at all. You need a spelling-book more. 
Get one and study it a year, then write 
me again and I will consider your letter.’’ 








and power. 


fullest extent. 


hear. Write to us for catalogs. 


arm in playing position. 


grooves with unerring accuracy. 


Ton 


The Victrola tone is a wonderful thing. 


There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 
to $250 and any Victor dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate them and play any music you wish to 


The patented Victor *‘goose-neck” tone- 


“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flex- 
ible metal connection between the sound- 
box and tapering tone arm, which enables 
the Victor Needle to follow the record choi 





and 
Tone Control 


Two Victrola characteristics 





modification with the fibre needle. 


It is the tone of pure reality—throbbing with life 
When you hear the world’s greatest artists on the Victrola, you hear them just as 
truly as though they were singing or playing right before you. 
Besides this true-to-life tone there is incorporated in the Victrola the important feature of 
‘tone-control—the ability to play each individual selection just as you personally want to hear it. 
These two distinguishing features demonstrate the perfection of every detail in the Victrola. 


It not only brings you the world’s best music in all its beauty, but enables you to enjoy it to the 


Always use Victrolas with Victor 
Records and Victor Needles—the com- 
bination, 
get the unequaled Victor tone. 


The famous Victor trademark is on every 
Victrola, Victor, and Victor Record. 


Victor system of changeable needles— 
a perfect reproduction is possible only with 
a perfect point—therefore a new needle for 
each record is the onl 






There is no other way to 





— Neng wa 
ou also have your 
tone, half tone or further 








amplifying compartment of wood— 


vibrating surface and sound ampli- 
fying compartment, so absolutely 
essential to an exact and pure tone 
ceproduction, 








Concealed sounding-boards and 


provide the very limit of area of 








+ doors—may be opened 
wide thereby giving the tone in its 
fullest volume; or may be set 
at any degree graduating the yvol- 
ume of tone to exactly suit ever 
requirement. Closed tight the vo 
ume is reduced to the minimum and 
when not in use interior is fully 
protected, 

























. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
He Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Victrola XVI, $200 
Oak or mahogany 
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‘Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air 
On his own ground.’’ 


Don’t censure the one who got side- 
tracked ; we all make mistakes. 


Leaves in roof spouting? Clean out or 
mend all spouts. They protect foundations. 


Save grass-seed by rolling your meadow. 
A grass root saved is a grass-seed you 
don’t have to buy. 


More than 9,000,000 young trees and 
10,000 pounds of seed were planted on the 
national forests in 1914. 


Plowing when land is too wet is apt to 
make hard, lumpy fields, harrow as well 
as we may. Wait a few days. 


Picking out a nice big apple and sending 
it to the teacher, in the child’s name, of 
course, will not make the world any 
gloomier for any one concerned. 


‘‘Accident Prevention on the Farm’’ is 
the title of a very helpful and interesting 
booklet issued by the Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Write there and 
ask for a free copy, mentioning FARM 
JOURNAL. 


It isn’t any fun to lie in bed a month or 
six weeks, right in the time of spring work. 
Dig a root of horseradish to eat with vege- 
tables and bread and butter, and cut out 
the pie and cake and big meat meals, and 
escape all that trouble. 


I have made up my mind that wire nails 
are no good for roofing, or any other place 
where they will come in contact with the 
weather. They soon rust off, and away 
goes the roof. The old-fashioned cut nails 
are excellent for all such purposes. V. 


A heavy box is very easily moved by 
laying an Inch or inch-and-a-half gas-pipe 
on the ground or floor, lifting one end of 
the box on to it, then pushing the box 
along as the pipe rolls. If it is a long box, 
two pipes make the operation much easier. 


A cat that catches birds around the 
house, or anywhere else, ought to have 
attention paid to her education. It has 
been 
catches one bird helps along the work of 
the farm enemies that live on fruit and 
vegetables. 


In these days of a multiplicity of auto- 
mobiles, don’t have the oil-can and the 
gasoline-can alike. We have heard of 
some folks burning gasoline in their lamps 
for a couple of nights without knowing it. 
They might have discovered their mistake 
only in death. 


‘*Money makes the mare go.”’ That’s 
very true indeed. Money feeds the hungry, 
clo the naked, and makes the lame 
leap like the hart. In fact, money is the 
grand agent in every affair of the world, 
and almost works miracles. ‘‘And how 
shall we get money?’’ says Ichabod. 
Why, dig it out of the ground, man, and 
now is the time to begin. —F rom Old Farm- 
ers’ Almanac. 


April is the month when all outdoors 
awakes from its long winter sleep. Even 
Peter Tumbledown is beginning to yawn. 
Get out your grafting wax, your pruning 
shears and saw, clean the plows and har- 
rows, spick and span the harness, spray 
the neglected trees, straighten the crooked 
posts to alignment, take up the slack in 
the wire fence, sniffle the ozone, and get 


on to the job in jig time. 
Red Hill, Pa. 
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which govern him, especially those that 
bear on agriculture. 


Get a good hammer for the mistress of 
the house. Some men seem to think that 
anything in this line is good enough for 
their wives, and the best hammer they 
can squeeze out is one bought at the ‘‘five 
and ten.’’ Doesn’t take long to break one 
of the claws of such a hammer, and the 
face won’t stand anything. So we say 
again, put a little more with the ten cents 
and get a good hammer. 


A new rope, particularly if it be sisal, 
often causes trouble because of its stiff- 
ness. If used as a hay-fork rope, or in 
= place where it runs through a set of 
pulleys, it is apt to be troublesome until 
it has been used for some time. This 
trouble may be avoided by boiling the rope 
in water. The plan usually used is to coil 
the rope in a boiler or large soap kettle 
and cover with water and bring it to boil- 
ing heat. The rope is then stretched out 
and allowed to dry, when it will be found 
to be soft and pliable. Manila rope is 
usually soft enough to use without such 
treatment. 

University Farm, Minn. J. M. DREW. 
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APRIL RAIN 
Silver feet trail down the hills 
Along the valley plains; 
We greet the April maiden— 
The Maiden of the Rains! 


Tawny fields put forth 
green blades, 
Running full of rills; 
Ah, sweet Maiden of 
3 the Rains, 
Kiss the purple hills. 


Wake the little mouse-gray seeds, 
And each budding tree; 

Tell the waiting Earth-world of 
The Spring that is to be! 
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LIME AND LAND-PLASTER 


Caustic lime and quick-lime are the 
same. Hydrated lime is quick-lime slaked 
by water. Air-slaked lime is quick-lime 
slowly slaked by the action of the air. 
Ground limestone, which has the double 
advantage of being safe and easily han- 
dled, is voce'y | raw (unburned) limestone 
rock, ground fine; it costs less than other 
forms of lime, but twice as much is re- 
quired to get equal results. 

The signs of lime exhaustion are vari- 
ous. Moss and sorrel make their appear- 
ance. Stable manures do not properly 
decompose. Bacteria do not grow as they 
should on clover roots. Artificial fertiliz- 
ers fail todo good work. Crops lack vigor, 
and culture is often difficult in a mechan- 
ical sense. Something is evidently wrong. 

A general working rule for the applica- 
tion of lime to the soil is 1,000 to 3,000 
pounds per acre, every five or six years. 
A bushel of freshly burned stone lime 
pe or about seventy-five pounds. Thirty 
bushels would weigh something more than 
a ton. 

Land-plaster (also called gypsum) is 
sulphate of lime; whereas limestone is 
carbonate of lime. Land-plaster is a 
whitish, odorless, non-caustic powder ob- 
tained a a natural rock found 
in Nova Scotia and some other places. 

As um has no caustic or burning 
properties, it may be safely and liberally 
used on floors and under roosts in poultry 
houses, and in the stalls of horses and 
cattle. It will do no harm to the feet of 
fowls or animals. It is employed to ab- 
sorb liquids and to absorb and hold gases. 
For the latter purpose, it is the best thing 
at present known. So important and valu- 
able is the volatile bp of manure (espe- 
cially of horses and poultry), that it has 
been said that one load of dung, properly 
treated with land-plaster, is equivalent in 
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value to two or three loads where the 
ammonia has been allowed to pass off and 
escape, as the result of destructive fer- 
mentation or heating. 

ag seen will not take the place of 
caustic lime in sweetening the soil, nor 
in correcting what is termed soil acidity. 
Such work must be done by common lime 
in one of its commercial forms, or by 
ground limestone. Land-plaster seems to 
be very slightly acid rather than alkaline 
in effects ; at any rate, it is not the thing 
to use for the correction of soil acidity. 

Strictly speaking, neither lime nor land- 
plaster is a fertilizer ; but they are both 
valuable, nevertheless. 
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ODD MENTION 

‘* The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world.”’ 


Any teeth out of the wheel rake ? Now 
is the time to fix it. 


By always taking out and never putting 
in, the bottom is soon reached. 


If you treat people square, and have a 
forgiving disposition, it won’t give you 
insomnia. : 

Green things right out of the ground 
make a welcome relish on the table in the 
spring days. 

Plant a tree this spring, set out a 
flower bed, and get a new subscriber for 
the FARM JOURNAL. 


Nursing a sore thumb is nothing to 
nursing an old grudge. Heal them both 
as quickly as you can. 


If you want your boys and girls to reach 
the head of the spelling class, give them 
simple, plain easily-digested food. 


An ill-tempered hatchet is about as hard 
to get along with as an ill-tempered man. 
Look out how you hitch up with either. 


There never was a cleaner, straighter, 
more helpful lot of advertisements than 
those in this issue of FARM JOURNAL. 
Read every one. 


A good son is certain to make a good 
husband. Before promising to marry a 
young man a girl should find out how he 
treats his mother. 


All men have their frailties, and who- 
ever looks for a friend without imperfec- 
tion will never find what he seeks. We 
love ourselves notwithstanding our faults, 
and we ought to love our friends in like 
manner. CYRus. 


The fellow who climbs the ladder of 
success does not get there because of 
luck. He mounted round by round be- 


- cause he had a lot of pluck. The man 


who spells luck with the letters WORK, 
will find success in great big chunks. 


A good big tree somewhere about the 
place is a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. Takes a long time to grow it, 
though. So get it started this spring, 
sure. When you are thinking of what kind 
of trees to plant, let us just mention the 
sugar maple and scarlet oak. 


‘* Posts that are too short or which have 
rotted off at the ground, may be length- 
ened as follows,’’ says F. L. Severson, 
Minnesota: ‘‘ Take two of them and saw 
each half-way through, twelve inches 


— — from one 
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twelve-inch piece on each, put the posts 
together as shown in the cut, and nail 
with spikes. You then have one long, 
serviceable post.’’ Thanks. We'll try it 
some day on that Experimental Farm. 
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Lightness Can Be Combined 
With Strength 


HUDSON PROVED IT 


When light steel bridges took the place of stone, This year, if you pay between $1000 and $2000, 
: there came up the question of strength in them. you are pretty sure to want a Light Six. Your 


When steel buildings displaced solid masonry, the sole question is, “ Which is the best Light Six ?” 
4 d question arose again. 











So in automobiles. The early high-grade Sixes 10,000 Men Say Hudson 
| weighed 4500 pounds. That overtax in tires and fuel Over 10,000 men chose the HUDSON. Half of 
4 barred the Six to most men. Now it is known that ‘ : 


them bought last year’s model, and have driven 


i ess, a weakness in itself. . . 
overweight was a crudeness, a we if it,two seasons. Half bought this year’s model. 


d Together they have driven this car, perhaps 25 
a The Hudson Remedy sniliidin ation. 
ie 

Howard E. Coffin, the great HUDSON engineer, They have proved it right. They have found no 
- long ago decided that lightness could be combined weakness, no shortcoming. Any owner around 
f with strength. He displaced cast iron with alu- you will say that. 
8, minum. He adopted pressed steel. He re-designed 


That’s the all-important point. Every old-time 


rf . thousand parts to sccare staunchness without standard has been radically revised in creating the 
of weight. His hollow driving shaft illustrates one Light Six. And only time and tests can demon- 
of method of weight reduction. strate the avoidance of mistakes. 
0 Then he designed a small-bore, nett gine The HUDSON has met those tests. It is a 
x, That let him lighten a hundred parts because of the proved success. Its buyers take no chances. It is, 
ne lesser shocks. in addition, a Howard E. Coffin model. It is a 
vr- After four years of effort, the final result is this finished product, showing the results of four years 
it, HUDSON for $1550. It weighs 2890 pounds, of refinement. We believe that you’ll select it. 
es ready for the road. As compared with old-time HUDSON  Six-40 Seven- Passenger Phaeton 
he Sixes, it has cut fuel and tire cost in two. $1550, f.0.b. Detroit. Four other styles of bodies. 
The HUDSON Company never loses interest in 
ve ‘a o 
th- Excess Out of Date the cars it sells. So long as a car is in service we main- 
m, The Light Six vogue started with this HUDSON. tain our interest in the character of its service. 
le Now crude excess is distinctly out-of-date. The | That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 
ne leading cars average hundreds of pounds less than 


— last year. But the HUDSON, because of our HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


years of refinements, is the lightest in its class—the 


- lightest 7-passenger Six. Detroit, Michigan 
ng, A 
} ait 
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Simply mail me the coupon below 
and I’ll send you this big can of CORONA WOOL 
FAT—PREPAID—the greatest preparation ever put on the 


market for Cracked and Split Hoofs, Contracted Feet, Corns, 
Thrush, Barb Wire Cuts, Sore Shoulders, Sore Teats on Cows, 


I want you to try this wonderful healing ointment at my risk—not yours. 


perfectly satisfied, send me only 50c for the big trial can. If you are 
fied, tell me so and you won’t owe me a penny. 











The Wonderful Healing Ointment 


is extracted from the skin and wool of the sheep and is the only remedy that will 


Grease Heel, 








etc. I want to 
prove to you BEFORE YOU PAY ME A SINGLE CENT, that here is a preparation 
a can’t afford to be without. I want to send you, postpaid, this big canon 20 DAYS’ 
EE TRIAL. I want to show you that you can keep your horses’ hoofs in the finest con- 
dition—take out all foot soreness, cure’ all flesh wounds, etc., amd do it quickly. 


Try it on 


any case you have—apply part or all of it. At the end of 20 days if you are 


not satis- 


CORONA WOOL FAT 


enetrate 


the shell of a horse’s hoof—take out the soreness and grow new hoof. CORONA WOOL FAT 
does not burn, blister or cause suffering. It is a cooling, healing, penetrating ointment, quick 


in action, HEALS WITHOUT LEAVING A SCAR. 


IT WILL CURE—HERE’S THE PROOF 


A guaranteed remedy for Hard and Contracted Feet, Mud Fever, Split Hoofs, Corns, Grease 
Heel, Thrush, Quarter Crack, Cuts, Barb Wire Wounds, Sore Teats of Cows, Ulcers, etc. 




















Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio 
Dear Sirs:—I received the Dear Sirs :—Having been in the dairy business Dear Sirs:—I_ am very well pleased with 
Corona Wool Fat all right and all my life, and as all dairymen will agree it is a Corona Wool Fat, and am enclosing you 
have tried itand it works just hard matter to keep their Leress ing sound. I remittance for more of this wonderful prod- 
as you recommend and even with the help of the shoeing smith were kept at uct. It is great stuff. Yours truly, 
better. My horse was sore our wit’s end until a friend of mine told me of Louis J. Dumont 
in the front feet and she Corona. It certainly does the work. Every horse R. F. D. 1, Wolverine, Mich. 
could hardly get out of the is going sound, and when it comes to sore teats ane 
barn, and in two weeks’ on cows you have certainly solved the problem. Corona Mfg. Co., Kenton, Ohio. 
time she improved so much In fact, my stable and barn boys all swear by Gentlemen :—Corona Wool Fat is just the 
that she was as limber as Corona and the best of it is, it is just as good stuff for my bank mules’ feet as it keeps the 
ever, and our blacksmith for a man as for a horse or cow. ishing you bank water from cracking their feet and ete 
stated that he never saw the success that is due you, I remain, tingsore. Enclosed find remittance for $3 for 
ongening A ong as Yours very truly, which send me a ten pound pail, Yours truly, 
"towel . a Yan Robt. T. Armil, Prop., W. F. Williams, 
North Rush, N.Y. * Oakwood Dairy Farms, Davenport, Ia. New Sharon, Ia. 
SEND NO MONEY—SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 
ERASE Cn TERE A a ee RT CRON ABER SO ON 
Fill out the coupon and mail it today. When you receive the CORONA WOOL FAT—try it— 
~ watch results—then if satisfied send me only 50c—if not satisfied, just write and tell me 
oO so, and I'll charge you nothing. Write for the big trial can NOW. Remember, I send 
a it postpaid. You risk nothing in testing it. Will keep your horses in working con- 
op, rs) ition and put them in selling condition. I take all the risk—send today. 
So, te Corona Mfg. Co., “‘immus”* 13 Corona Blk., Kenton, 0 
tes rona Mig. Go., ~'ttanaser” orona Bik., Kenton, 0. 
e o 
cae , 1,000,000 Farmers, Stockmen and. Black- 
Lam, 2 a OAR. . Dow teenie ene Conon Wao 
" a 5 r e o 
*% inte, ° « euigg cur gy ‘ er rei \y or AH 2 Our Guarantee 
ae, WS, S Cs) Gintment that will do the wo 1S ON THE LID 
Mace teNetine 4, Rp [<] eve. 6 G. PHILLIPS OF EVERY CAN 
Se, 4 “ae I have sent out a 
fi million cans the 
yy pasteightmonths, 
A and now have 
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HEALS SORE TEATS © 
AND INFLAMED UDDERS 


























